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“DON’T WORRY, GIRL, 


THIS IS OUR DAY; 
WE’RE WOMEN!” 






NY ei ‘ i ~ That’s the New 
Ve Idea in the World, 
and It Finds Expression in a New Way 


in Each Successive Issue of 


The Green Book Magazine 


“Women Who Have Found the Way” 


tell their stories in each number, and there is notan employed girl in 
America who cannot see herself the heroine of any one of these stories 
of success wrung from failure, and frequently of poverty turned into 
plenty. See if THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE isn’t your magazine. 
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fe. 
Bein. 


Colorful loveliness — satiny smoothness ! 


You, too, can have a clear, soft skin 


it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and out- 
ward motion, Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds with a piece 
of icc. 


SKIN fine, soft, beautiful! Do 
you know that the smoothness of 
your skin is dependent upon the 

oil that is constantly being produced by 
its glands? 

If the glands produce too much oil, a. 
your skin becomes oily and shiny. It . — = will make your “ a. 
loses that soft, clear look. If you are and drier the very first time you try it. Use it 

: . , as often as your skin requires. Before long you 
bothered by this particular skin trouble : 
use the following treatment as frequently we ns ea ee 


as is necessary. Get a cake today and begin tonight the treat- 


ment your skin needs. You will find Wood- 
bury’s on sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or Canada, A 
25 cent cake will last a month or six weeks, 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


With warm water work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply 





Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, Ip 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 4 
and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents Around each cake, 
the booklet of 


For 6c we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment) together 
with the booklet of treatments, 
**A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Or for 15¢ we will send you 
the treatment booklet and sam- 


ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 


See the booklet for the special treat- 
ment to keep your skin fine in texturs 


Facial Powder, Tacicl Cream 
and Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew J «gens 
Co., 5508 Spring Grove Aver.ue 
Cincinnan, Ohio. 

Tf you live in Canadc, cd- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 5508 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontcrio. 





famous skin treatments 


In the booklet, ‘*A Skin You Love 
to Touch,’’ which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
you will find scientific advice on the skin 
and scalp, as well as complete treatments 
for the commoner skin troubles. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Conspicuous Tender Skin 
Nose Pores Sluggish Skin 
Blackheads Pale, Sallow 
Skin Blemishes Skin 
Oily Skin and Coarsened Skin, 
ste. 
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POWER 


PHILOSOPHER viewing Niag- 

ara for the first time from the 
edge of the mighty cataract was asked 
by his guide if he had ever before be- 
held so vast a volume of tumbling water 
or heard a more resounding roar. 

“It is Nature shouting its defiance,” 
declared the guide. 

The philosopher shook his head and 
smiled. 

“I was not contemplating the vol- 
ume,” replied he, “and I hadn’t heard 
the roar. It seems to me less a defiance 
of man than a proclamation of Power.” 

And the philosopher was very right, 
as a philosopher should be. For the 
real greatness of Niagara, 1ts most awe- 
inspiring feature, is not the vastness of 
its volume, not the thunder of its fall, 
but the Hidden Power of its waters. 

Disciplined and directed by conscious 
thought and will, this Hidden Power is 
the potential source of enormous electric 
energy, capable of transforming the face 
of a continent, the life of a nation. 

In little as yet has this discipline been 
imposed upon N iagara; yet even now 


where once were bramble banks and 
tangled growths rear tremendous struc- 
tures generating and distributing a 
modicum of this Power to the greater 
good of the greater number. 

A dam built across the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa, has resulted 
in the production of electric energy 
equivalent to over three hundred 
thousand horse-power—three times 
the total amount of Power as yet used 
for manufacturing in the entire State. 

Yet the Power of Niagara and the 
Power of the River were there, unreal- 
ized, when the first man of a forgotten 
age beheld them. 


O in like manner it is the Hidden 
Power of Woman, her vast poten- 
tiality, her limitlessness as a source of 
energy and inspiration in Life and Art 
that gives her her commanding place 
in every sphere of human activity and 
makes her the Central Fact of the 
social order of our day. 
The Power of Life to-day is Woman; 
naught else is comparable to her. 
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© When the hot sun burns 


Quand Madame quitte la ville 
pour se reposer, j'ai facilité 
pour elle le pouvoir d’obtenir 
toujours mes incomparables 
Spécialités de Djer-Kiss. 
—Kerkof, Paris. 


HETHER at seashore or mountain, Madame desires to be assured—always— 
of chic, dainty freshness. To be on intimate terms with beauty—always. 
Wind and heat? What better protection for the dainty complexion than pure 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder—at once preserving and adding a freshened loveliness, a 
quickened charm ! 
When the hot sun burns, is it not Djer-Kiss Talc Madame demands? She finds 
its smooth silken softness healing, and oh, so soothing! 
And Djer-Kiss Rouge also—how intimate with beauty! How magical its tone- 
shades, giving a soft flush to the cheek, or the deep crimson of the red-red rose! 
Surely, the warm summer through, you will want to use all the Spécialités de Djer- 
Kiss—Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Vegetale, Soap et *Rouge. 
*ROUGE ONLY temporarily made in America. 
ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY <0O _ Sole Importers <O NEW YORK 


Translation: When Madame leayes 
the City, to rest, I have made it easy 
always for her to obtain my incom- 
parable Specialités de Djer-Kiss. 


The prices of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Talcum and Rouge have been sufficiently 
reduced to allow for the Government War Tax. Same total price as before, 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s 
importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company, 
of 28 West 34th Street, New York City, will 
be happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss 
Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 


Made in France only 
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The Story of an American Business Girl, 
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ERE begins the real story of a real girl as told to and by Miss Evans, 

who herself has made her way in the world very largely by setting to 
work those qualities of persistence and ambition that the girl of whom she 
writes possessed in such abundant quantity. There is no employed giri 
among the readers of this magazine who will not follow the adventures 
of the heroine along the Earn-a-Living National Highway with zeal and 
profit. If the story proves anything, it proves again that where there’s 
an American girl there’s a way and the way is more often than not the right 
one. 


CHAPTER I 


ONEY mad! You working-girls of to-day are all money-mad.” 

I was a very young working-girl when that judgment was once 
flung haughtily and condemnatorily at me; I lacked ten days of being just 
seventeen years old. The man flung it with nasty bitterness, too—his 
shoulders squared, his nostrils dilated with true male spleen. And I was 
youthful enough (and poor enough, for I was getting only five and a half 
dollars weekly at a basement glove-counter of a department-store in Chi- 
cago) to be mightily incensed—and indignant, and upset! 

Not that I cared especially for Frank Porter—then or ever. He was a 
rather pompously self-satisfied young fellow, with thick, wavy brown hair, 
thick-lidded gray eyes, slightly protuberant, and a thin, sensual mouth. He 
was a clerk in a big Loop shoe-store, one of a chain, and he got sixteen 
dollars a week. 

After a movie and an ice-cream soda, he and I were sitting chatting on 
the dingy brick entrance-step of the faded frame flat-building, on the 
West Side, where my folks lived. It was a muggy, oppressive night in mid- 
July; my thick, resoled shoes pressed disagreeably to my feet, tired and 
puffed from ten hours behind the glove-counter. I was wishing that he 
either would ask me to have a second ice-cream soda or else take himself 
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home, so I could shed my shoes. Instead, he asked me to marry 
him. I promptly refused. Being rather immature for my age, 
I was, as a matter of fact, too young to care then about getting 
married to anyone. 

But being young and therefore more considerate of folks’ feel- 
ings in general than came to be my habit in later years, I 
couldn’t bring myself to tell him bluntly that I did not 
care greatly for him. For four months or so, he had been 
too nice in the matter of movies and ice-cream sodas— 
sauce piquante to me at that stage of life. 

So the onus of refusal went—oh, very tactfully, I sup- 
posed!—on his small wage. I knew all about what a 
clerk’s wage would cover. My father be'onged to that 
pitiful white-collared battalion of death-in-life; so did 
a married brother and a brother-in-law. In the inexperi- 
ence of youth, how could I know how offensive such a 
form of refusal would be to the average young man! 

Frank Porter was mightily offended. He chose to con- 
sider himself ill-used, flimflammed, even! The movie 
and soda attentions had been procured from him under 
false pretenses, so to speak, he insinuated. (A movie 
cost a nickel in those days; so, in our near-tenement 
neighborhood, did an ice-cream soda.) 

His offendedness offended me. Being young, I easily 
cast courtesy clear aside—following his lead. (My hurt- 
ing shoes, too, may have helped!) I told him candidly 
that anyway, I didn’t like him much—never had, never would. 

But his egotism would not accept this belatedly given truth. 
No, I was merely mercenary. The film genii had not yet cre- 
ated the void-filling creature now known as lady-vampire, or doubt- 
less that is what he forthwith would have dubbed me. As it 
was, he taunted me with crude and vulgar inability to appreciate 
the compliment paid me, a woman, by him, a man. _IIl-treat- 
ment sat on him like a crow on a post. 

“Oh—-compliment!” sniffed I belittlingly, and then lost indeed 
all sense of gratitude for favors received. “Say, I don’t call it 
any compliment! I call it, if you want some truth, an insult— 
just a plain insult. To ask me virtually to spend all my life 
slaving for you,’—dramatically I sprang to my feet——‘“cook for 
you, wash, iron, mend, sew, raise your pesky children, nurse ‘em, 
take care of you when you're sick, haggle with hucksters, skimp, 
worry, fret, stew, get tired, get sick of living, get wrinkled and 
old and bent and God-forsaken-looking, like the women all 
around here!” By this time my voice was clatteringly shrill. “All 
on your measly sixteen dollars a week! No/”—witheringly. “On 
about twelve! ’Cause of course you’d hold out about four dol- 
lars a week for your carfare and lunch-money and shoestrings, 
and whine to the other fellows (oh, I know a'l about how married 
men talk!) that your wife grabs all your pay as fast as you get 
it!” From sheer lack of windpipe-power I finally stopped. 
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“Compliment!” sniffed I belit- 
tlingly. “I call it an insult.” 





Before I stopped, Frank Porter was walking haughtily away 
from my father’s landlord’s threshold. 

Four steps up the street he called back the aforesaid taunt. 

“Oh, all you working-girls nowadays are money-mad.” 

“Q-coh!” with temper I fairly screeched. “How dare you say 
such a horrid—” 

“And not only the pretty ones are the worst,” he sang back, 
six steps away. “You others are just as bad!” 

You others! Oh, then indeed, and afterward, did I thoroughly 
dislike Mr. Frank Porter. 

Not that I at all admired my lean, sallow, nub-faced young 
self: dullish wiry brown hair, sparsely lashed gray eyes, flat chest, 
long, lank arms or five-and-a-half-E feet. Never yet-—I was aware 
—had male eye risen from newspaper at my entrance into a street- 
car. But to be told so! The mean soul of him! 

Down I sat on the brick step and recalled every mean thing 
I had ever heard or suspected about Frank Por- 
ter. He talked at the movies! Often people sit- 
ting in front of us turned peevish heads and 
sh-sh-ed at us. Often he played sick at the shoe- 
store in order to play Kelly pool. He boasted of 
it! He grafted cigarettes, too, from the other 
fellows. My brother had told me so. Bitterness 
lengthened recollection—even after I had some- 
what soothed a sore soul by taking off my shoes 
and letting my feet relax blessedly against the 
night-cooled flagstone. Yes, he was a thoroughly 
undesirable young man. 

From the open second-floor window above me, 
my mother’s voice, querulous yet patient too, 
broke into my brooding. “There was twelve 
cents for lard, nineteen for the peck of potatoes, 
twenty-two for the round steak for supper to- 
night, twenty-eight for butter—I can’t make out, 
though, what I did with that other sixteen cents.” 

With the stu’» of a brown pencil she was add- 
ing, I knew, the week’s expenditures. From far 
back in the flat came a_ slow, spasmodic, 
irritating pounding of metal pipes. In under- 
shirt and oldest trousers my father was 
wearily trying to repair a leak in the bathroom— 
bunglingly, too, of course. The good Lord had 
given James Rankin small aptitude at the plumb- 
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I ignored another customer. ef 

Intuitively I felt that Maxine 

had grasped some fact beyond 
my understanding. 
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ing trade. But in this part of the Christian world landlords were 
most unchristianly chary and chur:ish anent plumbing repairs; 
and until that Jeak was fixed, our only bathroom was _ useless 
to us. 

My mother’s voice, querulous, patient, came again, slightly 
raised to reach my father. “I tried again to-day to make him send 
a plumber, but he says that it didn’t leak when we moved in 
—though goodness knows, none of us would make it leak pur- 

sely.” 

—< girls passed, cheap-perfumed, clicking high heels. I knew 
them by sight. They lived in a row of frame rooming-houses on 
the next street and worked in a cheap candy-factory just across 
the river. Their high voices shrilled along the deserted street, a 
flare of ugly sound over the muggy silence. ‘Well, I told the 
cheap guy I wasn’t lookin’ for any spoonin’ fireside-companion. 
Like a dog I work all day in that glucose dump—aint I got a 
right to be taken some bright place at night when I aint workin’? 
Tell me, aint I?”—fiercely. The other: “Sure, you got a right. 
Else life aint worth livin’. And a fella’s got a lotta nerve hangin’ 
around and not expectin’ to let go any dough. Say, though,’— 
judicial tone changed to fret,—‘“I gotta get to bed earlier. Got 
docked twenty cents this morning. Overslept, and was late.” 
The girls’ voices flared on shrilly, and left silence behind 
them. 

The silence was immediately broken by high words from the 
open windows of the first-floor flat just back of me. “Buy the 
grub yourself, Bill Larson! See if you can make the money go 
farther!” It was a tired wife’s defi; she was nursing her fifth, 
and her fourth was not yet walking. 

Bill growled something low in a surly Swede throat. But I 
was listening to another couple passing in the street, a round- 
shouldered woman holding determinedly the arm of a round-shoul- 
dered man whose flat feet left little flat thuds of sound for echo 
to shuffle down the deserted street. He was answering angrily: 
“S’help me, Lena, I’m telling you the plain truth. I aint got the 
money—an’ I can’t get it. An’ you gotta quit naggin’ me. Stand 
the doggoned dentist off.” 

Nothing new to me or unusual in such scraps of conversation. 
I had heard such all my young years in this near-tenement neigh- 
borhood. But for some reason this night they aroused an un- 
guessed tendency to rebellion in my heart. Why wasn’t there 
more money in the world, I wanted to know! Goodness gracious, 
everybody wanted it; everybody needed it. 

My mother’s voice, querulous yet patient, called me: 

“Eva, come in to bed—right away.” 

I went. But in spite of my tired feet and sleepiness, I went 
with some distaste. That month I was sharing my three-quarters- 
size iron bed with my married sister Leila and her three-year-old 
Beth. Leila’s husband was one of the congenitally inefficient. He 
loitered to jobs and off them like an incapable horse that can suit 








no master. In his periodical out- 
of-work intervals, Leila, with 
Beth, always “came home.” 

Beth now was_ perspiring 
with tke July night’s heat 
which the small side room had’ 
gathered and held like a closed 
oven. She whimpered as I 
disturbed her. Leila spoke 
crossly: “For heaven’s sake, 
don’t wake her! Goodness 
knows I had trouble enough 
getting her to doze off.” 

“Well, I’ve got to have room 
to lay myself—sidewise at 
least,” I retorted as crossly, 
but in a careful whisper, “or I 
can’t sleep.” 

But after Leila carefully but 
peevishly drew her child over 
an inch or two, and I was en- 
abled, warily, to lay myself 
sidewise, I did not sleep. For 
one thing, the room was a hot- 
box; and in it Beth’s little hot 
body was like an ember. For 
another, I was still brooding 
over Frank Porter’s taunt. 
Money-mad! Why, he was 
silly!’ A grammar-school edu- 
cation had never discovered 
any creative power in me; but now I remembered two lines of 
eighth-grade lessons: 














Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink! 


And I involuntarily thought of a grim parody: 


Money, money, on every tongue— 
But not a cent to spend. 


When finally I dropped off into dragging, uncomfortable slum- 
ber, my last drowsy thoughts inclined to melodrama. Money- 
mad—was I? Very well. So be it. Money-mad I would be— 
if I could. And incidentally, I hoped sleepily that some day I 
would get hold of enough dollars to insure myself unshared pos- 
session of one bed—at least for sultry summer nights. Also to 
buy a large white velvet hat covered with pink willow plumes— 
seen the previous winter in a Milwaukee Avenue shop window— 
that, shaken haughtily before Frank Forter’s eyes, would drive 
annoyance clear down into his mean heart. Only—I did not know 
exactly how to go about getting money. 


IGHT months later another proposal of marriage came my 
way. Wilbur Howell clerked too, in a small, struggling dry- 
goods store in our neighborhood, at twelve dollars a week. 
Wilbur Howell was a somewhat stooped, somewhat diffident 
young fellow, with thin brown hair—one lock of which was always 
straggling down his too-white high forehead—and the bluest eyes 
that I have ever seen in a man’s face. He was the sole support 
of a sickly, rather ill-tempered mother and an old great-aunt. 
But—poor Wilbur! He had it all planned so nicely. The four 
of us could not live on twelve dollars, of course. But sometime— 
soon, maybe—he would get raised to fifteen and that would do 
fairly well, he was sure. And he quite expected me to— Well, 
let me be honest. It was not conceit that led Wilbur to expect 
a certain yes from me. I knew that much then—and since. But 
he realized instinctively that between him and me lay that strong 
liking which would insure content in each other’s company. 
However, I didn’t want to marry him—not on twelve, or even 
fifteen dollars a week. I too had instinctive realizations. Perhaps 
intuitions is a better word. (At that early time in life I was all 
unaware just how valuably I had been endowed with intuition by 
the Giver of Gifts. Later I learned—and knew that because of this 
endowment many good dollars would come my way that would 
not come the way of the intuitionless.) And just as I had instinc- 
tively felt that Frank Porter lacked both the honesty and the in- 
telligent humility that some men possess,—and one of these two 
qualities I felt then and knew later is necessary to the attainment 
of either great success or uncontemptible failure—so I realized as 
surely that Wilbur Howell would never go high in industrial ac- 
complishment, though it was possible he might achieve the failure. 
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It certainly is alluring— 

that “Solicitors and Saleswomen - 

Wanted.” So golden of promise! ema het 

This would be, I knew even then, not altogether through fault 
of his own. I liked him pretty well. Oh, I never to myself denied 
that. But right alongside liking lay the cold, disagreeable knowl- 
edge that he was born to the ranks of those who are born to be 
pushed aside by their more aggressive fellow-men. 

But though Frank Porter’s qualifications, or lack, had not moved 
me much, though his attitude had roused my temper and his taunt 
had burt my vanity, I now found myself feeling very moved, 
very angry. very resentful because Wilbur Howell was wanting in 
rung-climbing knack. And while I had tossed back Frank’s pro- 
posal indifferently enough, I flung back the second man’s with bitter 
care that my words shouid impress themselves upon his spirit. I 
told him sharply that I would never live as my people and his 
people were living—this hand-to-mouth, wearing, worrying, nerv- 
ous life, the daily brooding, plotting, fearing, over food and shelter 
and clothes to hide one’s nakedness from a world that had made 
laws against nakedness. Never! 

Wilbur was not resentful as Frank Porter had been. He heard 
me humbly—which sort of hearing made me angrier. In a savage 
effort to slash away my own sense of hurt, I deliberately went on 
to hurt him further. “It would be misery for us both! How dare 
you ask me to be so miserable?” 

It was after a movie, and we were standing in the unlighted, 
unscrubbed hall of the flat-building. The February night was be- 
low zero, and my green kid gloves were half a size too small. The 
bargain-counter where I found them, for thirty-three cents, had 
refused to yield the right size, and I had lacked the sixteen cents 
extra that would have given me wider pickings at the forty-nine- 
cent counter. 

Tight kid gloves and a below-zero atmosphere are a combination 
that achieve pure torture. Gingerly, painfully, I pulled off the 
excruciating things while Wilbur said quietly: 


“I'd never be miserable with you, Eva,” in gentle stubbornness 
of tone. ‘“But”—the grin vanished—"“I—I'd not like to make yoy 
miserable, Eva.” ; 

Just then one green glacé palm ripped. Thirty-three cents gone! 

“Well, I'd be absolutely miserable,” I snapped. “Understand 
that.” 

“Are you sure, Eva?” he asked wistfully. 

“Sure! Perfectly sure.” 

My mother’s voice came at that point—querulous yet patient. 

“Eva! Come in. It’s too cold to stand out in that freezing hall,” 

K: guess it is,” Wilbur apologetically admitted and said good 
night. 

I went in. But this was another night that I did not sleep well, 
Leila again was home, with Beth; and our cheap blankets had their 
price’s narrowness of width. They balked contemptuously at 
stretching over three bodies. Scheme, lie, curl as one might, a 
knee or interval of spine would emerge from the under-warmth. 
And whenever the chill of such exposed bit of anatomy awakened 
me, I came irritatingly from a repetitive dream in which Wilbur 
Howell and I were continually and naggingly counting nickels and 
trying to make them into dollars. 


CHAPTER II 


T intervals, for some weeks, Wilbur Howell tried persistently 

to persuade me to change my mind. Then he stopped. He 
had his own pride. Afterward I saw him only occasionally and 
casually. I was not altogether pleased when he stopped. I admit 
it. But in a way, I was relieved. 

Perhaps these only casual meetings with him were the real rea- 
son that during that spring I suddenly took a complete inventory 

of my chances at the good things of life. For 
several months he had shared most of my eve- 
nings. Now I had unfilled evenings, and I be- 
gan to do some thinking. 

At that time of my life, good things answered 
to the synonyms of sirloin steak, theater-tickets, 
hothouse violets and pink roses, wide, warm 
real-wool blankets, bird’s-eye maple chiffoniers, 
taxicabs, rent for the landlord, nut-and-peach 
sundaes, and good clothes in general—in par 
ticular twenty-five-dollar ostrich-plumed hats 
and lots of white-kid gloves.. Oh, lots of the 
white gloves and the nut sundaes! 

Well, the inventory didn’t roll high. Even a 
grammar-school education told me that much. 
Around our neighborhood you didn’t wholly de- 
pend on the public schoolroom for an education: 

you got a thorough course in economics outside school. And this 
you didn’t learn in any desultory, soon-to-be-forgotten way, either. 
The instruction went bone-deep—sometimes to the great discom- 
fort of your bones. Necessity was your teacher, and each day's 
recitation-period was twenty-four hours long—and° sometimes 
longer. 

We Rankins were of pure American stock. By that I mean my 
father’s and my mother’s forbears, for some seven or eight gen- 
erations back, first saw the light of day within these United 
States. 

American stock—that is something to be proud of, always. 
But there is a drawback, too. To be of American stock may mean 
that in some circumstances and in certain environments you are 
hysterically and naggingly wretched where the more stolid Mittel- 
Europa-begot members of the melting-pot brigade are comfortably 
and contentedly wretched. 

My poor harassed mother had been born and raised on a 
two-hundred-acre farm in northern Missouri. Northern Missouri, 
like its smug corn-enriched sister State above, has been generously 
endowed with fertile black loam. Wherefore, whenever my mother 
paid thirty-nine cents to a huckster for a short peck of worm- 
specked Ben Davis apples, she dolefully related to us children— 
till we had heard it some thousands of times, it seemed—how she 
could well remember when her father and brothers used to shovel 
by the heaped bushel after bushel lovely winesap windfalls to 
rooting razorbacks. My father was the grandson of a well-to-do 
Indiana farmer. Wherefore every time he had to pay forty-five 
cents for having a slimpsy shoe half-soled—a shoe purchased 
perhaps only two short months previously,—we children had to 
hear him comment grimly that when he was a small boy, shoes 
were made out of leather that was leather, for it was grown on 
the back of one of his grandfather’s steers and cured and tanned 
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by a shoemaker friend of the family who took a decent pride in 
making a hide impervious to little things like sleet and slush. 
Those days, leather wore! 

I must say that although we children loved and respected our 
two distressed parents, we sometimes suspected them of a slight 
—to be charitable—coloration of facts. To us who had never 
seen such sights with our own city- 
cynical eyes, it seemed quite un- 
believable that good juicy appies 
ever went to pigs’ troughs, or that 
a piece of leather was entitled to 
over three months’ life. 

But barring this slight involun- 
tary incredulity, we understood 
quite well that we had fallen on un- 
luckier paths than those of our for- 
bears. Consciously we always 
caught a difference between our- 
selves and others of our econemic 





stratum. 
Across the hall from us _ the 
Schmidts lived noisily, frowsily, 


quarrelsomely—but in their own 
minds, well enough. Their dark 
kitchen needed soap, but it usually 
was odorous with steaming sauer- 
kraut and wienerwursts. Schmidt 
paterfamilias and Schmidt mater- 
familias could recall—oh, very 
clearly indeed!—other days, in another and older land, where 
sauerkraut, to be sure, had been fairly plentiful but where the 
succulent accompanying wienerwursts had been mighty hard to 
obtain. 

Below the Schmidts resided the Bodinskys in the rear of the 
flat, and in the front the Wojtowicz brood—and got along very 
well indeed with three rooms to each family. Joseph Wojtowicz 
had once seen—he told his sons and daughters, and neighbors as 
well—his ancestral hut thirteen miles from Warsaw set on fire by 
a soldier of a marching, insolent army, who clubbed Joseph when 
he objected. Likely Joseph found it easy to endure some priva- 
tions, considering the excellent fire-companies of his new country. 
Old, sullen-eyed, white-bearded Steven Bodinsky bore—it was re- 
ported—the deep marks of a knout on his bony back. And it is 
not to be wondered that the verbal knouting of a Chicago land- 
lord caused old Bodinsky little pain, considering what he had once 
received from land!ords with more power. It is natural that both 
should advise their respective families that they should consider 
themselves reasonably well-circumstanced. 

Across the hall from the Bodinsky and Wojtowicz domicile, at 
the rear of the Larson dulce domnm, huddled the Silversteins. Of 
them it is only 
necessary to men- 
tion that father 


and mother had 
known a_ town 
called Kishinev. 


Here, with plenty 
of blue-coated 
policemen around 
to furnish some 
peace to a_ soul 
that the Cossacks 
had almost ren- 
dered _peaceless 
forever more, 
Matthew _ Silver- 
stein collected and 
sold sufficient rags 
and old iron to 
provide kosher 
meat thrice week- 
ly for a family of 
nine, and besides, 
kept always put- 
ting away a little 
toward the ‘four 
daughters’ dowries. 
The _ Silversteins 
enjoyed life quite 
well! 

And so, under 










the Silversteins, in the basement, did the Popocopulokoses. It 
was reported that this last-named family, being short of bed- 
clothes, used bunches of bananas instead, thereby keéping com- 
fortable and also ripening said bunches by the body heat of the 
small Popocopulokoses before the bananas were sold at the fruit- 
stand down the street. But for all that, these small persons were 
as fat and sleek 
and satisfied of 
expression as the 
purple plums that 
their swarthy 
father artistically 
pyramided between 
his bananas. And 
he wore a satis- 
ued look too. 
Here, in this 
America, a fruit- 
stand is a satis- 
lying possession. 
Lesides feeding 
lis family fairly 
weil, he was speed- 
ily saving enough 
to bring his old 
parents over here 


Life was going to stand and 
deliver more to me, a good 
deal more. An old ladies’ 
home—ugh! 


from the sunny 
but moneyless 
home-land. 


Even the Larsons, though they were of the second genera- 
tion—of the melting-pot, that is,——and therefore inoculated 
willy-nilly with discontent, yet possessed a certain incontrovertible 
content under their surface dissatisfaction. Their parents had 
told them minutely of old Sweden, where bananas were fifteen 
cents apiece instead of a dozen, and where a decrepit iron pot 
and an inconvenient fireplace replaced the glittering new ten- 
cent stewpans and the omnipresent gas-stove of this United States. 
They knew, by that stern word of mouth that carries its own 
inflectional stamp of truth, that for all their stress and strain of 
existence, they were faring far better than their parents and grand- 
parents. 


UT we Rankins, Americans in America, did not recall worse 

days. We had the memory—vicariously at least—of better. 
Therefore it was harder and bitterer on us that every month we 
were forced to take rent-day like a too high hurdle; that every 
week our Sunday’s meals lapped something from our Monday’s; 
that every night we went to bed tired and weary of the next 
cay before it came. Our canny Europe-born or -ancestored 
neighbors somehow got a little further up on the industrial greased 
pole each year. But every year saw us sliding a little further down 
—toward that black gulf which has on'y two rocks for shores, 
the county hospital and the United Charities. 

The illusion-roseate farms that my two parents could remember 
had been divided and gone many years before. A city had given 
the two, just married and hopeful, precisely the impersonal we!- 
come that any city will give any just-married and more or less 
efficient young pair. 

We children had come faster than the dollars. Three of us had 
died, leaving as legacy, grief, dispiritedness, doctor-bills and small- 
coffin charges. 

Of the seven remaining, I was the fourth. That central position 
in family is excellent for educational purpose. Always above and 
below me, I could glimpse spoiled hopes—life-hopes above, Christ- 
mas- and birthday-present hopes below. 

My sisters Leila and Maggie were respectively seven and four 
years older than myself, Genevieve and Lina five and eight years 
younger. Between Leila and Maggie came my brother Ferd; be- 
tween Genevieve and Lina, Winny. 

On Leila, as the deserving eldest, a six-months course at business 
college had been bestowed, at great effort, by my parents. It 
was wasted bestowal. Leila, poor girl, was one of the great number 
of congenitally poor spellers. To the end of her life the number 
of /’s in parallel will be a more unknown quantity than the total 
number of Armenians massacred by the Turks; and the befud- 
dling receives and believes send her into instant helpless tears. In 
two years she held exactly twenty-six positions stenographic, most 
at seven dollars a week, some few at eight, two at ten. But one 
of these last employers threw a paste-brush at poor Leila, and the 
other’s remarks to her at the end of her second morning are too 
painful for her or us to recall willingly. (Continued on page 98) 
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“I remember the text!’ 


‘It went something like this: 


* he said. 


‘The girl from the moon 
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He went on teasing her. 
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Illustrated by A. L. BAIRNSFATHER 


HE small New England city of Norwich was steeped in the 

sunshine of a perfect Sabbath morning. All the church- 
steeples shimmered in light; the orderly streets were sunny; every- 
thing was bright with summertime. 

On one of the well-kept grades of Norwich a little girl was 
climbing toward a church. She was a queer little girl to be going 
to church, for she had about her the indefinable stamp of the 
outcast, the overbold, overshy air of the homeless. Untidy and 
garish as a child could be, her black hair blew out from her brim- 
less cap, and her wasplike body perspired in a red-flannel jacket 
not unlike the jackets that dancing monkeys. wear. 

She reached the doors of the church and peeked: in—on tiptoe. 

Sunday-school was in session. Pews of properly clad children 
were reciting their texts. A white-cravatted superintendent was 
handing out picture-cards to the good children. At the head of 
the center aisle a fat boy in a white flannel suit had been placed in 
solitary confinement on a hassock for running a straw from a 
palm-leaf fan down a pious boy’s collar. 

The fat boy discovered the little cutcast on tiptoe at the doors. 
From the hassock he blew out his red cheeks at her. She doffed 
her cap to him, from the entrance. He got off the hassock, made 
a cart-wheel of it—and. sent it rolling down the aisle to her, She 
nimbly mounted the hassock. Gazing toward the pews of circum- 
spect children, she executed a dance on the footstool. 

The superintendent espied her. He strode down the aisle, to 
take the hassock from her and to inform her that little girls did 
not dance in church. His expression was as chilly as the morning 
was hot. 

The little outcast stopped dancing and twirled her cap on her 
forefinger. “I’ve come to Sunday-school,” she boldly informed the 
superintendent. “My name is Thisbe.” Then her courage fled. 
With the quick humility of the vagrant, she put on her cap and 
turned away. 

She was hardly more than a wandering monkey—Thisbe Lush. 
She roved, with her mother—Rosa—from town to town, from 
Ctate to State, dancing for pennies to the jangle of a hurdy-gurdy. 





On this summer morning she had stolen from a lodging-house to 
play at being a good child going to church. She had done this in 
other towns, on other Sabbaths. But never before had a fat boy 
in white flannels blown out his cheeks at her and rolled her a has- 
sock to dance on! Dancing, she had imagined that here at last 
was a church that liked her. 

But the tall man with the white necktie did not like her! She 
crept through the vestibule to the outside steps. She began to 
cry.. Warm and unhappy, she started down the steep, sunny steps 
of the temple of prayer. Midway she missed a step—and fell the 
rest of the flight! She lay like a bundle of garish flannel at the 
bottom of the church steps. 

The fat boy saw her fall and came running down the aisle. 
The superintendent came too, in some perturbation. At the doors 
the fat boy used his fists on the superintendent’s shanks. “You 
made her cry!” he ejaculated, angrily b!owing out his cheeks as 
he employed his weighty fists. 

“Now, Master Gad!” protested the superintendent, extricating 
himself without wrath. “You know where boys with tempers go, 
dcn’t you?” 

“To hell,” bellowed the fat boy, pommeling the godly shins. 

On every Sabbath day, Master Gad Hurley, son of Gad F. 
Hurley, millionaire owner of a Connecticut thread-mill, was en- 
sconced on a hassock for a misdemeanor. But never before had he 
smitten the Sunday-school superintendent with his fists! 

“You give me a text-leaflet and a picture-card-for her,” Master 
Gad told the white-cravatted man. “If you don’t, I'll tell my 
father!” Without ceremony he pulled a leaflet from the superin- 
tendent’s hymn-book and ran down the church steps to Thisbe— 
who by now was trying to scramble to her feet. 

“Are you much hurt?” asked the fat. boy. 

“Some,” answered the little outcast, nursing her right foot. 

He put the text-leaflet into a pocket of her red jacket. “I'll 
take you to your home,” he told her with lordliness. He hallooed 


to the chauffeur of a car on the sun-soaked street below: “Grimes, 
come up here 
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Without waiting for the chauffeur—who came hastily—Master 
Hurley lifted the bundle of red flannel in his arms and carried it 
down the green grade to the Huriey car. “Where do you live?” 
he asked Thisbe—and when she told him, he repeated the direc- 
tion to Grimes, seated himself beside her on the cushions of the 
big car and gave her a red rose from the flower-cup. 

Grimes started the machine along the clean street. 

Thisbe ate the red rose, petal by petal. Suddenly she clutched 
her right ankle, half whimpering. “I’ve hurt my foot!” she cried. 

“Don’t blubber about it,” said Master Gad scornfully. He 
showed her a scar on his hand. “That was cut deeper than a well, 
and I didn’t cry.” 

“But it isn’t your foot,” answered the dancing monkey. “I have 
to cry "bout my foot—I dance with it.” 

“J didn’t think you danced with your hands!” retorted the scion 
of millions. He laughed, and joggled his sturdy feet against the 
rich cushions. 

Grimes halted the car before the lodging-house. The Hurleys’ 
chauffeur carried little Thisbe Lush into the lodgings. Her mother, 
Rosa, grew blank over the injured foot—the pennies would stop 
until the sprain had healed! Grimes withdrew with his nose in the 
air. He informed his young master that the little girl was very 
poor. 

“That’s why she’s 

so skinny,” com- 
mented the rich boy. 
“Tl feed her up. 
Grimes, I'll bring her 
things to eat—I'll 
bring her jelly, and 
chicken stew with 
dumplings, and pie.” 
He blew out his 
cheeks. 

Master Hurley was 
true to his word. 

Every day while 

Thisbe Lush stayed 

in Norwich the rich 

fat boy carried her a 

basket of goodies. He 

would help her eat 

them. At the end of 

the feast he would 

set her on the thread- 

mill scales, to find if 

she h ad _ gained 

weight. When her 

foot grew well, and she danced to 
the hurdy-gurdy in the Norwich 
streets, he followed her about, en- 
tranced. The day she left Nor- 
wich with Rosa, he sat on the road- 
side and blubbered. 

It was raining the day that 

Thisbe and Rosa took the brown 
road from Norwich. The rain was 
falling in straight, shining lines, and 
the earth smelled fruity and sweet. 
In the midsummer rain, as she 
trudged beside her mother, who 
trundled the hurdy-gurdy, Thisbe 
studied the words on the text-leaflet 
that the rich fat boy had given her 
at the foot of the church steps. In 
a singsong voice the little outcast 
chanted the text! “‘Ponder the 
path of thy feet—ponder the path 
of thy feet.’” She looked up 
through the rain, singing the text he 
had given her. 


AD HURLEY, son of millions, 

in growing from boyhood to 
youth, grew in blithe despotism. 
By eighteen he was a hugely good- 
looking stripling who lorded it over his father, made his mother 
tremble in her shoes and set the Hurley servants quaking with his 
ways. All the girls he knew—and he knew many girls of many 
classes—were like so many posies in his hand. He was fond of 
girls—very. But above all else he was fond of himself. He 


“Think of your weathering the world on nothing but pennies! It 


shows how little money counts, Thisbe. 


entertained himself so well that often he liked to get away from 
everybody and spend weeks in some solitary corner of the earth. 

It was Gad’s will in his eighteenth winter to loaf awhile on the 
strip of land between Tampa Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. On 
that beautiful and fertile stretch of Florida, where old Ponce once 
searched for the fountain of youth, the night breezes were soft 
and gentle, the swamp-moss shimmered in graceful lines from the 
trees, the stars seemed to be always laughing. Gad whiled away 
his time on the water, where, in the dark, the phosphorus made 
his boat throw golden sprays, and deep down, fishes glimmered; 
or he went spinning in his car through forests of virgin pine, hear- 
ing only the screech of night-owls and the purr of his motor, stop- 
ping only for a drink at some bubbling sulphur-spring. 

At one of these sulphur-springs, on an evening when the sun 
was going down in a sky the color of red roses, Gad Hurley ran 
across a picturesque scene: in a glade walled by cypress trees and 
roofed by the sunset sky, a stew-pot was swinging on a tripod over 
a twig fire; orange-peel was scattered on the ground; a coconut- 
shell near the tripod made a gourd for the fruit’s milk. On the 
step of an old red motorcar with a hurdy-gurdy strapped behind, 
a brown-skinned woman was eating a piece of the coconut—and 
at the spring, a young girl was washing a mop of curly black hair. 

The girl was kneeling by the spring, with her hair flung over 
her head and the slender lines of her arms and hips emphasized 
by her posture. Her face was hidden by the cascade of black hair. 

Gad parked his car outside the glade. 

By way of seeing her face, he went to the spring, stooped, 
cupped a big handful of water and doused her with it! 

Her head came up, with a halo of wet black curls. She had black 
eyes, wide-open nostrils, carmine lips and skin the color of country 
cream. Her features had 
great beauty—and_ they 
had on them the shadowy 
seal of the vagrant. 

He stared at her. She 
stared back. Sitting on 
her heels, she clapped her 
wet hands together. “It’s 
the big text-boy!” she 
gasped. “The boy from 
Norwich!” 

He blew out his cheeks 
and caught her arm. “It’s 
the kid who fell down the 
church steps!” he ex- 
claimed. “The dancing 
monkey!” He made an- 
other scoop of water and 
flung it into her face. 

Laughing, she filled her 
own palms from the spring 
and baptized him in return. 
They had a water-battle 
for a few minutes, until 
both of them were del- 
uged. Drenched with 
spring water, they sat side 
by side in the glade. She 
began to dry her hair with 
the sunset winds. He 
lolled on the moss, eyes on 
her hair, where coppery 
threads shone. The roof 
of heaven changed from 
rose to lavender. The 
foliage all about was olive- 
green. The bits of orange- 
peel scattered on the 
ground made pretty flecks 
of color here and there. 

He looked at the old red 
motor with the hurdy- 
gurdy strung behind. 
“Where did you get your 
Red Riding Hood car?” he 
inquired, laughing. 

“We saved for it,” she replied contentedly. 

He laughed harder—looking at his own car outside the glade. 

Thisbe looked at him, between clouds of coppery black hair. 
“How you’ve grown!” she commented with admiration. “You're 
a giant.” 


You’ve been happier than I.” 
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“You've grown, yourself,” he re- 
torted, taking his eyes from his car. 
He looked amusedly at her. “You're a 

ed. 

She nodded, putting her chin in her 
palms as she studied his growth. Face 
bright and eyes soft, she took a slip of 
paper from her red velvet jacket—anJ 
showed it to him. “I’ve kept the holy 
lesson you gave me,” she confided, 
color going up to the roots of her wild, 
clean hair. 

Looking at the slip of paper, he re- 
called the leaflet he had put into a 
pocket of her childish jacket. It grati- 
fied him that she had cherished the 
text. “You've worn it on your heart?” 
he asked, teasing her. 

“Yes,” she answered, color vivid. 

His own cheeks reddened. ‘Think 
of your keeping my old text all this 
time!” He took her hand, weighing it 
in his. 

“I kept it for the words on it,” she 
teld him quickly, pulling her hand 
away. 

“Did you?” He laughed. He re- 
captured her hand, dangling it exu- 
berantly. “What were the words on 
it, Thisbe?” 

She frowned. Jerking her hand from 
him, she put the slip of paper into 
her pocket. 

He liked the way her brows made 
a question-mark over her eyes when 
she scowled. He went on teasing her. 
“I remember the text!” he said. “It 
went something like this: ‘The gir! 
from the moon fell down too soon, to 
inquire the road to Norwich—’” He 
leaned toward her, hugely good-look- 
ing, face full of mirth and impudence. “ ‘She went to the South, 
and burnt her mouth—’” He caught her face, and kissed it. 

She sprang up, with a blow for the kiss. Her face was nearly 
the tint of the scattered orange-peel. Stormily she turned away 
and walked to the stew-pot swinging over the twig fire. Using a 
stick to stir a wild-rabbit mess in the pot, she replaced the lid with 
a clatter. 

But evidently she had a sunny nature—for as she prepared the 
vagabond meal, and the glade became fragrant with twilight, she 
lost her anger. Her face was void of any clouds, as she invited 
him to eat some of her stew. 

He complied readily—ate her game and drank from her coco- 
nut gourd. After the meal, in jubilant humor, he jumped up to 
turn the handle of the hurdy-gurdy strapped to the old motorcar. 
He made jangling music—while the roof of the glade changed 
violet to blue, and the stars came out. “Dance for me,” he said 
to Thisbe. Cranking the gaudy music-box, he looked up at the 
blue and gold sky. 

He played while Thisbe danced. He recalled a red-jacketed 
monkey pirouetting on a footstool in the doorway of the Norwich 
church. She had not changed so much, the tall, tangle-haired 
child. Dancing here under the true roof of heaven, she was the 
same bold and shy little girl. 

The breezes that blew through the glade began to smell of night- 
flowers and dew. He grew enamored of the girl dancing for him. 
She made him feel happy. She did not jar the lovely earth. She 
was the prettiest girl he had ever seen. He thought, as he ground 
out the hurdy-gurdy’s cycle of tunes, what a splash it would make 
in Norwich if he married a girl like this—what a joke it would 
be to carry her back to his mother and Gad F., Senior! It would 
be like running a straw from a palm-leaf fan down somebody’s 
collar! Looking up at the stars, he tabulated the girls he might 
marry—débutantes, thread-mill girls, cabaret-girls, choir-girls. 


. ? The glade became distinctly starry. The roof was a twin- 
kling canopy, with more luminaries trying to shoot in. 

Thisbe finished her dancing—and he stopped playing. 

“Thanks for the light fantastic,” he said civilly as he dropped 
the handle of the hurdy-gurdy. 

She scrubbed the stew-pot at the dusky spring and put it into 
the red motorcar. 


She approached him, buttoning her jacket and 





Spring, with its light cruelty, found Thisbe dancing, out 
lovelorn, in towns that never seemed to end. 





taking a brimless velvet cap from her 
pocket. ‘“Good-by, boy trom Nor- 
wich,” she said softly. ‘ 

He caught her hands. 
he protested. 

“The sun’s gone down,” she an- 
swered, “and we must push on.” 

He retained her hands. ‘The stars 
are out,” he replied. “Why must you 
push on?” 

“Because we have finished our eve- 
ning meal, and it is time to go.” Her 
hands half rested in his, while they 
sought to escape. 

He laughed, 
easily imprisoning 
t h e_ shy-bold 
hands. The merri- 
ment of his -mood 
was heightened by 
her bright panics. 
He was _ inclined 
to kiss her again, 
in the _ velvety 
ww after-twilight. The 
sky was now in- 
digo-blue, | swim- 
ming with stars. 
The breeze was 
drenched with 
flower-odors. It 
was a night to 
keep young blood 
a-dancing—a 
night for high 
pranks and_ va- 
grant foolery. Her 
gypsy face stood 
against the 
early dark like the 
bright face of a 
raccoon against the branches of a tree. He wanted to catch her 
up in his arms, a slim bundle of red velvet! What fun it would 
be to run off with her—to kidnap and marry her, as solemnly as ~ 
if she were a Norwich belle! How the New England city that 
had bred him would sniff! 

He was prone to follow his impulses. He always hugely en- 
joyed the pursuit of a whim. With abounding joy he put his 
hands about the slender velvet waist and swung the tall little 
outcast to his big shoulder. Laughing, he ran forward with her 
through the glade, over the scattered bits of orange-peel and by 
the embers of the twig fire. 

Rosa screamed from the old red motorcar. 

He acted quickly. With a wildcat on his shoulder,—Thisbe 
was not making it tame!—he dived into his machine on the edge 
of the clearing. He used his free hand to send it spinning for- 
ward under the stars. 

He heard, behind him, the cranking-up of the old motorcar. 

On his shoulder, the cat was scratching. He raised the dust to 
the stars, in the sweet-smelling, Southern night. This was the 
sort of thing he liked—scaring people by his ways and doing as 
he pleased. What talons the beauty had! Would she claw him 
this way when she sat by his side on a Sabbath morning in the 
Hurley pew at Norwich? He laughed, holding her quiet. 

In the rear, the sound of the old motorcar was lost. The blood 
poured into his cheeks as he outdistanced Rosa. Now he was 
under a dome of sky inky blue and studded with constellations. 
Freshly washed curls blew up from his shoulder into his mouth 
and eyes, curls wind-dried and sun-warmed. He bent his face, 
in the soft, strong winds, to a cheek like the inner lining of a 
milkweed. She slid from his shoulder—to be caught to his 
heart. He felt the throbbing of a wilder heart. He kissed her. 
She was not unlike a sapling caught in a storm and held by the 
wind. He was like the wind—with a sapling to toss about! He 
lost himself in. this conceit. He was the wind! She was a 
sapling! The night God had made was theirs! 

Taking a point of the road too quickly, he hurdled his car 
over a*flowery ravine... .. 

He found himself in a soft gully. He was pinned under an 
upside-down machine. It took him some minutes to realize that 


“Don’t go!” 


che had demolished another of his cars— (Continued on page 102) 
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S I was on my way to the 
smart hotel where lived 
Mrs. Woodrow, who had be- 
friended me, I was wonder- 
ing what I had better do. 
Should I try to make a friend 
of her, and tell her all my real 
story, or still preserve my in- 
cognito? On reflection I was 
persuaded that I should do the 
latter, because for one thing 
no one would believe me, if I 
declared myself to be a Euro- 
pean princess, as no one in this 
new country where I was beginning to feel stranded seemed to me 
to have the slightest idea of the tremendous domestic changes 
which had taken place in Europe; and I would most probably 
be taken for an adventuress striving to impose myself upon people 
under false pretenses. No, I must fight my way alone and 
unaided, lost though I might be in this extraordinary city, the amaz- 
ing aspects of which so continuously surprised me that I some- 
times wondered whether after all I was not dreaming. The streets 
with their bust'e, their street-cars and elevated railways, and their 
terribly congested traffic, appeared a constant nightmare to me. 
I had never seen anything like it in my life before, and the famous 
sky-scrapers, of which I had heard and doubted, gave me the shud- 
ders. Suppose one of these gigantic structures were to collapse! 
What would happen, and how could people go about so unconcern- 
edly at their bases and amidst all this excitement, and this hurry, 
hurry, which seemed to be the dominant note in the whole situation? 
Crossing a street seemed to me at first a prodigious undertaking, 
but I soon discovered that there was nothing to worry about, be- 
cause a policeman stood at every corner ready to help thé timid 
pedestrian. And the public did not seem to mind in the Jeast the 
vastly varied motorcars which one beheld flying in every direction. 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 


A Princess 


in Search 


HIS is the faithful history of a young woman brought up 

in royal luxury, who had reigned practically as queen of 

her brother’s court in northern Europe—and who had been 
forced to flee when the revolution came. 
exile in Switzerland, she resolved to come to America and 
win for herself a new place in the world. So we find her 
in New York, ignorant of America and its usages, almost 
wholly untrained—and seeking work whereby to support herself. 
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One walked along just as if 
these darting machines did not 
exist. I hoped that I might 
one day come to feel the same 
indifference in regard to them, 
but doubted it—nor have I yet 
entirely achieved this indiffer- 
ence. 

At the hotel I made inquiry 
for Mrs. Woodrow. What was 
my surprise when the clerk at 
the desk told me that she had 
left New York that same morn- 
ing, having been called to Chi- 
cago by telegram! I asked whether she had left some message for 
me; she had not. I could have sat down and cried from sheer dis- 
appointment. My last hope of finding a friend seemed to have 
vanished, and I felt so demoralized that I had no courage left to 
go on with my quest of the forenoon. I decided therefore to return 
to my hotel and rest before beginning once more the search which 
had proved so useless that morning. 

My room at the hotel was quite small but no less comfortable; 
but the furniture, consisting of a rocking chair and a couch stand- 
ing against the wall facing the bed on the further side, was. 
while not very inviting, so altogether different from what I had 
been used to seeing at home that it amused me. I wondered 
whether I had not better take the first steamer and return io 
Switzerland, that haven for such as I. 

The fear of ridicule, however, stopped me. What ‘! suld 
people say when they saw me there? And how wor !‘. be 
received, and, far worse to contemplate, what constructi would 
be put upon my journey to America? No, I must see th. thing 
out. Other young women had been able to succeed; I woyld‘do 
the same. That was my determination, and up to it I J‘ zed. 

Work, however, did not seem such an easy thing tc ‘nd, and 


Wearied of dull 
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for something like two weeks I walked the streets of New York 
jn quest of occupation, which no one seemed inclined to give to 
me. At last a typewriting-office hired me for a week to replace 
one of its clerks who had fallen ill, and I never felt so elated in 
my life as on that day of my first employment. I thought that 
the world already belonged to me, and it was with an intense 
satisfaction that I sat down at the desk which had been assigned 
to me, and started to type as quickly as I could, with a sneaking 
kind of hope that I would do so well that I would be asked to 
keep permanently the accidental position my good luck had 
procured for me. 

Next to my desk sat a young lady with piercing black eyes, 
hair dressed in the height of fashion, shoes with astonishing heels 
and a dress of georgetie crépe which I would have thought to be 
the very thing one ought mot to wear in an office. She looked 
magnificent, to be sure, and I wondered what she was doing there, 
and whether she also received twelve dollars a week, like myself. 
She seemed to be interested in my person, because she immediately 
asked me: “Have you nothing smarter to wear than that suit?” 

i looked at myself with puzzlement; I was wearing a coat and 
skirt, with a white shirt-waist, which I had thought looked quite 
all right, with a touch of Paris about them, as they well should have 
had, being the work of one of the best dressmakers of which the 
French capital can boast. It was not new, of course, but it bore 
the impress which smartly cut and properly made clothes always 
keep, even in their decrepitude, and most certainly it appeared to 
my inexperienced eyes that they were more in their place in an 
office than the elaborate costume of my companion. 

“T cannot afford to spend money on my dresses,” I replied. 

. The young lady threw me a withering glance as if to say, “If 
you can’t afford fine dresses, why do you come here?” Then she 
opened a beaded bag which lay on her lap, and taking out of it a 
box of chewing gum, generously offered me a stick. When I 
declined, she urged: “‘Don’t be stuck up—just try; it is fine.” 

I did not doubt that it was fine, but still I could not make up 
my mind to try, and declined once more, drawing upon myself 
the severe censure of the owner of the gum, and an expressive 
shrug of her very pretty shoulders. We resumed working then, 
and for an hour neither of us spoke. People came and went in 
the office; the telephone rang continuously; but the five or six 
typing girls did not seem to mind 
it in the least; they were evi- 
dently used to all this noise, 
which was more than I could 
say of myself, because after 
the first hour my head began to 
ache furiously, and I wondered 
how I would be able to get 
through the day. 

At twelve o’clock my neighbor 
once more addressed me. 

“Where do you go for your 
lunch?” she asked. 

I did not know. Up to then 
I had taken all my meals at the 
hotel, but it was far too great 
a distance from the office where 
we were for me to be able to 
return there, and so I replied 
that I did not know, and that I 
had not thought about it. 

“You must be green,” was the 
comment of the young lady in 
georgette. “I will tell you what: 
come with me to Childs’ next 
door. It is a very nice place.” 

I tried Childs’, and was initi- 
ated into the mysteries of grid- 
dle-cakes, and butter-cakes, and 
coffee which was quite different 
from the coffee I had been ac- 
customed to drink at home. But 
the place interested me, and the 
gridadi. ukes were very good; 
and t?* th the whole meal cost 
the ap. ‘ng sum of forty-five 
cents, | was a vast improve- 


ment on the hotel’s restaurant, 
where, until then, I had paid 
seventy-fi' > 
lunches. 


cents for my 
1 had never before 
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eaten in a cheap restaurant, or for the matter of that, in any 
restaurant alone, and I made up my mind that I would do it in 
the future, as it was certainly pleasanter than taking my meals 
among the old widows and spinsters with whom I had not been 
able to make an acquaintance at my hotel—for they considered 
me, as I was but too well aware, a suspicious foreigner. 

We returned to the office, and I was hardly settled at my work, 
when a bell rang. I was called to the manager. 

“Can you take dictation, Miss Carlson?” he asked. 

“I shall try,” I replied. 

“Well, sit down there; where is your notebook?” 

I had not brought a notebook, not thinking that I would require 

The manager’s face clouded. 

“This must not occur a second time, Miss Carlson,” he said. 
“I begin to think we were wrong to engage you without references 
as to your capacity.” 

The tears came into my eyes, but I said nothing. After all, I 
wanted to earn my living, and I had therefore to swallow rebuffs 
and remarks in silence. 

The dictation proved a sad failure; I had never done such 
work, and could not catch the words of my employer, nor write 
quickly enough for him. I began to understand then for the first 
time the use of stenography. 

“You sure have been a time over it,” was the remark of my 
neighbor in the office, who, as I had ascertained, was called Miss 
Smith. “Can’t you write quicker than that? It will never do, 
you know; the boss wont stand it.” 

She was right, because he did not stand it. When I brought him 
the letter to sign which he had dictated to me, he discovered that 
there were ever so many mistakes in it, and came immediately to 
the conclusion that he had no further use for me, even though 
I had only been engaged as a typist. 

“T don’t think you are sufficiently experienced for us, Miss 
Carlson,” he said. “You ought to go to a school for stenographers 
and learn the work before you 
apply fora place. Our cashier 
will pay you for to-day, and 
you need not come back to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, please, please, let me 


it. 









She introduced me to a kind of pairiarch who generously 
offered to loan me two hundred and fifty dollars for my ring. 
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try at least another day,” I implored. “You don’t know what it 
would mean for me. I do so want to succeed.” 

“This office is not a school, Miss Carlson,” replied my employer 
frostily. “We cannot afford to lose clients through the inex- 
perience of our clerks.” 

I returned to the outer office, but my face must have looked so 
tragically unhappy that Miss Smith, who, as I discovered, was in 
spite of her vulgarity, a most kind-hearted girl, touched my arm, 
whispering as she did so: 

“He has fired you?” 

I nodded; I could not speak for fear of bursting into tears. 

“Never mind—we’ll find something else. I'll help you—will you 
Jet me?” 

“Oh, if you only could, it would be so kind of 
you,” I blurted tearfully. 


“Don’t worry,” she consoled. “We shall do some- 


thing for you. And in the meanwhile I'll tell you 


My morose spirits did 


what: you shall come with me and Billy to-night. We'll have 
dinner at a little French table d‘héte in Fortieth Street first, then 
see a movie.” 

“I cannot accept,” I cried, quite overcome. “I cannot.” 

“Yes, you can,” she insisted; “it will be better for you than to 
go back there where you live. By the way, where do you live?” 

I told her. : 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed. “What made you go to such 
an expensive place? You must find a room in a boarding-house 
where you will be just as comfortable for half the money. Who- 
ever heard of a girl on the job living in a swell hotel?” 

By that time I was past defending myself, and my pride also 
was melting rapidly. This girl with all her vulgarity was the first 
human being who had stretched out a hand of sisterhood toward 
me in my forlornness. I could have embraced her. 

The hours flew, and as five o'clock approached, all the clerks 
and typists in the office began gathering their things and putting on 
their hats and veils. Miss Smith fetched out of a cupboard in one 
of the corners of the room a magnificent structure of straw and 
feathers, which she pinned on her head with a corner strongly 
inclined over her left ear, and handed me with disdain the neat 
little toque which belonged to me—not, however, without having 
examined it on all sides, and turning it upside-down in an effort 
to discern the name of the shop where it had been bought. The 
label of “Reboux, Paris,” prompted only the remark: “People 
need not give themselves the trouble to stick French labels in their 
hats. The trick catches nobody. You can find this toque’”—she 
pronounced it “tokay”—“at H—’s for three dollars and a half.” 

The door of the manager’s office opened, and he walked out 
without so much as a glance at me. Obviously he had not relented 


not depress my companions, who kept. chatting merrily to each other. 
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as I had secretly hoped he might still do. The cashier handed me 
one dollar and seventy-five cents for my day’s work. In spite of 
the tragedy of my dismissal, I looked at this money with a very 
definite tenderness. It was the first I had ever earned in m 
whole life. . 

Miss Smith took my arm as we left the office, with a familiavity 
which might have given people who saw us the idea that we had 
known each other for years. In the lobby of the building stood 
awaiting her a tall young man whom she introduced to me simply 
as “Billy.” 

“We have been keeping company for three years,” she informed 
me, and then turned to him. 

“Billy,” she said, “this is a kid who doesn't 
know how to take care of herself. We must look 
after her; now, where shall we go to-night? I sug- 
gest a French table d’héte; she is a foreigner, you 
see. By the way, are you French?” . 

I murmured some- 
thing between my 
teeth which might 
have been an assent, 
then quickly remet- 
bered that I ought to 
be a Scandinavian, 
and so informed my 
companions that I was 
Swedish. 

Miss Smith - still 
clutched my arm as 
we approached the 
next corner, where we 
took a car and were 
whirled toward Forti- 
eth Street and _ its 
table d’hote. 

The sight the 
restaurant _ presented 
to my _ inexperienced 
eyes was really won- 
derful. There were 
ever so many people 
seated at the small 
tables, all eating the 
same food, and with 
relish—a relish which 
I knew I could not 
share in my unhappy 
mood. But my morose 
spirits did not depress 
my two companions, 
who kept chatting 
merrily to each other as ii I were not there. When it came to 
settling the bill, they would not allow me to pay my share, Billy 
declaring that he was but too honored to be permitted to entertain 
a lady from “foreign parts.” 

Afterward they took me to a moving-picture show, the first 
I had seen in New York, and somehow when I got home, I was 
cheered in spite of my failure of the day, and promised myself 
to visit Miss Smith in the boarding-house in which she had told 
me that she lived. 

The next day saw me again on my search for employment of 
some kind. By this time I had given up every hope of securing 
“liberal position.” My ignorance of stenography and my lack of 
references were handicaps against which it was futile to beat my 
wings. Nor would any family engage me as governess, as I had 
discovered. I thought and thought, and the more I thought, the 
more apparent it became to me that my salvation lay in trade— 
my job a clerk in some shop. 

The first thing I proceeded to do was to look about for some 
cheaper room than the one which I occupied at the hotel. This 
did not prove such an easy matter as I had imagined. All the 
boarding-houses which I visited were either full, or else almost 
as expensive as the hotel, or required references to admit me 
within their doors. At last, after much seeking, I discovered a 
room in Nineteenth Street West, which I thought might do. I: 
cost six dollars a week, and was in accord with the depleted state 
of my finances, which by now had reached an alarming level. 

I paid my six dollars in advance, said that I would send my 
things, then went to tell Miss Smith what I had done. She was 
quite enthusiastic over my action. 

“That is the right thing!” she exclaimed. “You ought to have 
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done it long ago. Let us have a dinner on the strength 

fit.” 
P She was a good girl, but she always wanted to have a 
dinner “on the strength of it,” as she said, and I dis- 
covered very soon that I could not afford to go about 
with her everywhere as she wished me to do. Nor 
could I accept Billy’s hospitality always without making 
some return for it. By now all the money that I pos- 
sessed consisted of two one-hundred-dollar notes; after 
they were gone, nothing would be left to me except 
starvation. 

I realized but tco well that unless some miracle should 
happen I was fairly launched on the road to that starva- 
tion, and when I went to bed that night in my new room, 
I had a good cry all alone between its four so very ugly 
walls. I remembered so vividly my dainty sleeping- 
chamber in my brother’s palace, with its real lace cur- 
tains, its rose-silk-hung walls, the immense four-poster 
bed with its wonderful spread of old Honiton point; the 
large dressing-table with all its various gold, cut-glass and 
ivory boxes and bottles, and the fragrant bunch of roses 
which was brought to me every morning with my break- 
fast by my maid, together with my letters and the daily 
papers. And then the large bathroom beyond, with its 
porcelain tub, and the eau de cologne ready to be poured 
into it, the heavy linen and towels, and all that luxury 
which had surrounded me since my birth, and which I 
had never imagined I would be called upon to give up. 
Now I was tossing my weary body on a narrow, hard bed, 
the sheets of which were made of the coarsest of cottons. 
There were no curtains, only a torn shade on the one 
window, while a small. table, together with one wooden rocking- 
chair, comprised the rest of the furniture. There was a bathroom, 
it is true, but I had not the sole privilege of using it; two other 
boarders had to make their daily ablutions in that same tub—the 
consequence of which was that I had to carry back my sponges 
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“Billy, ** she said, “this is a kid who doesn’t know how 
to take care cf herself. Ve must look after her.” 


and soap with me to my room, where they certainly did not help 
to ornament the imitation mantel—the only place where I could 
store them, with the exception of my trunks, where they could 
scarcely have found a convenient shelter. Indeed, the change was 
appalling, and I wondered how I could ever stand it, the more 
so that even this miserable roof I had found to 
shied cover my head would probably fail me, if my ef- 
‘igndel forts to find something to do continued to be 
crowned with the unsuccess that had until now 
attended them. 

More weary weeks of seeking and waiting; 
then at last, after a world of trouble and dis- 
couragement, and thanks only to Miss Smith’s 
kindness—she volunteered to be for me the in- 
evitable reference which had to be produced 
wherever one went—I was engaged as a sales- 
woman in a great department store. 

By now I had become extremely diffident, and 
instead of hoping I would be able to do some- 
thing, I had come to fear that I would end by 
doing nothing. I seemed to have lost all my 
former energy; and when that is gone, then a 
good many other things have gone together with 
it. 

It was pure chance that got me into the store. 
Among the people whom I had met in the dif- 
ferent small lunching-places—for one could 
hardly call them restaurants—which I frequented, 
I had met a girl friend of Miss Smith, who had 
in her turn introduced me to a saleswoman of 
the store; and it was she who had managed to 
secure me a situation in the establishment. It 
was nota brilliant position, but it was better than 
anything that had been offered to me before, 
and it promised still better things for the future. 
My regular salary was to be fifteen dollars a 
week, and there was always the hope of earning 
something more in commissions out of the sales 
which I might make. I therefore accepted with 
gratitude this possibility of at last being able to 
do something else than waste my time in further 
search for any other sort of work. 

But here again I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. After I had paraded for days in the show- 
rooms of the famous store, and shown to the 
best advantage, to willing or unwilling customers, 
all the models in the way of dresses, coats and 
suits that the department possessed, I was one 
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After I had paraded for days in the show-rooms, I was one fine morning summoned fine morning summoned to the office of the man- 


to the office of the manager and told that I did not answer the requirements. ager and told that I did (Continued on page 110) 
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Then she stood up, 


facing Venus, and as she jumped, she pushed the boat from her. 


‘as like a world of love aflame in the west. 
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She rowed into the middle of the lake at twilight when Venus 
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RAYMOND 


l HIS is the story of a spiritual vampire—of the strange young-old man John 
Cotter who was beloved of women, who never did them obvious harm and who 


yet somehow fed his soul-thirsty spirit upon them. 


Only wise Dr. Sent perceived 


this, and understood how he had mentally and emotionally ruined Mrs. Grenville, 


who had loved Cotter. 


So Sent feared the result of Cotter’s friendship with the 


widowed Mary Burr, whom Sent himself loved, and feared the adoration felt for 
Cotter by Mary’s three daughters Grace, Alice and Ethel... . . 


CHAPTER VI 


I HAVE been tempted to speculate occasionally whether the 
tragedy would or would not have been avoided if John Sent 
had been able to go then, as his impulse dictated, to Burr Place. 

He had been afraid that he would not be persuasive. He might 
not have been. It might have been impossible for Mary to appre- 
hend what he had to tell her. She might have been so unfortu- 
nate as to have misunderstood John, well as she knew him, and 
much as she admired him. 

If he had been able to go as he wanted to when he wrote his 
letter saying that he had matters of gravity and urgence to talk 
over with her—if he had been able to go and if he had been 
successful, convincing, there might have been no tragedy. The 
walls of Burr Place then would not have come down so sud- 
denly upon the wonderful people who so trusted them—if John 
Sent had been able to go and had been successful. And yet John 
Sent’s very failure in what he most wanted to do gave him even- 
tually what he most wanted to have. 

All his plans were disordered by a peremptory call into the 
north woods of Wisconsin. A very near friend, Jed Williams, 
a man of leisure and wealth, had a place on a chain of lakes just 
south of Lake Superior, where he spent six, seven or even eight 
months of the year in his great love of such conditions of life. 
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The telegram which Sent received said that Williams was des- 
perately ill, would require an operation and that he needed his 
surgeon and friend at once. The obligation was imperative, and 
Sent had to defer his visit to Burr Place. 

Mary had a telegram and a letter from him. In the telegram 
he said that he had been called away by peremptory summons to 
a desperate case in northern Wisconsin and possibly might not be 
able to return for ten days or two weeks. 

The letter came from him the next day. In it he said that 
the impulse to write what he felt so impelled to say was strong, 
but that it had yielded to reflection. The immediate urgence, he 
was convinced, was something which more reflected his own great 
dread than represented the imminence of what he wanted to pre- 
vent. He was so sure that a few days’ delay would have no conse- 
quence, that he could not force himself to what seemed impossible 
for him to do—the writing of a thing he would have the utmost 
difficulty in saying, the utmost difficulty even when he had the 
opportunity to correct impressions if they started wrong, to elude 
error if he saw it forming. He wanted—he knew he must have— 
such a favorable opportunity as would be afforded by a talk 
with an old friend, one who trusted him and his motives, who 
would try to understand and who would not tolerate a misunder- 
standing which could be cleared away by questioning, by probing 
into dubious or dark phases. 
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All this was impossible in a letter, and convinced as he was 
that the urgency was not in the occasion so much as it was in his 
own dread, he would not write but would see her in less than two 
weeks, he hoped. 

Mary was relieved. In two weeks Sidney Cotter would be gone, 
and she would avoid the trial of listening to something unpleasant, 
a judicial examination of one of her guests by another, of one old 
lover by another, of one good friend by another, with both under 
her roof. If John had to reveal this malignant taint in his won- 
derful mind to her, she would be greatly relieved if Sidney were 
not in the house at the same time and if the two men did not 
have to sit down together to dinner. 


CHAPTER VII 


ARY BURR’S happiness was not unreflective. It did not 

ignore prospects or rely upon irrationality or the evasion 
of reality. She frequently had the apprehensions natural to a 
mother of children in the formative state, in or approaching the 
first period of decision. 

Of Grace she had no doubt whatever. The lovely girl had a 
wealth of pure character. Her gentleness was not that of a soft 
nature. It was the kindness, not weakness, of unselfishness. She 
would never, her mother thought, make a brilliant woman, but 
her graciousness would give her enduring charm; and she was not 
stupid. 

Alice, the second girl, might prove brilliant. She was kind, but 
she did not have Grace’s instinct of thoughtfulness. She was 
imaginative, with drollery. Her mother thought that if she ever 
were touched emotionally,—through her imagination,—her mind, 
her humor, her sense of drollery, of the grotesquerie of things out 
of proportion, would pre- 
serve her equilibrium. 

Ethel, the seventeen- 
year-old baby of the 
family, gave Mary the 
nearest approach to real 
concern. There was a 
touch of willfulness in 
the young girl, not a 
mean willfulness, but 
highly egotistic. She 
was emotional, with 
flashes of petulance. 
They were only flashes; 
they disappeared instant- 
ly in a gusty contrite- 
ness. 

Ethel was the most 
demonstrative of the 
giris in her affections. 
Grace could smile hers 
in her eyes, Alice with 
her lips; but Ethel want- 
ed to put her arms about 
the person she _ loved. 
Mary knew that this was 
not merely a phenome- 
non of youth. It came 
out of the nature of the 
girl. She would want a 
largeness rather than a 
finesse of expression in 
affection. She would 
crave demonstration, de- 
mand it and give it. 

She would have less 
reticence than either of 
her sisters. Impulses 
would frequently control 
her. They might get 
her out of hand. She 
was very sensitive and apprehensive. She had fears for the safety 
of'those she loved. An hour’s unexplained absence on the part of 
anyone in the household disquieted her. Anything that intimated 
the possibility of hurt to them distracted her. She was the least 
_ of the family to accept harsh conditions or prospects in 
ife. 

Of her boy, Mary thought only in confidence. He would be a 
man; he had character. Whatever he met, he would come through. 


Ad was waiting, but with reserve and with in- 
difference to his alternative, a twenty-mile walk. 


It was late spring at Burr Place, and Mary sat on the west 
porch, already screened against the early mosquitoes. From a 
marsh by the meadow off toward the north she could hear the 
red-winged blackbirds calling; orioles were singing in the orchard; 
a wood-thrush sang in a witch-hazel thicket, and there were flashes 
of scarlet tanager in the white oaks. Wild roses were red in bud 
and flower by a thicket of fern and viburnum, and Mary had the 
serenity of a mood which found expression all about it. 

She had John Sent’s letter in her hand and had reread the ex- 
pression: “I have matters of gravity, urgence and immediate 
import which I must find opportunity to ‘discuss with you.” 

John never had been mysterious in his straightforward relations 
with her except the once, the Sunday evening she remembered, 
when he had intimated a reason for his aversion for Sidney Cotter, 
without stating it. 

She knew this new intimation or indication of something un- 
pleasant—if it were grave and urgent, it was bound to be unpleas- 
ant—had to do with Sidney. 

The morning so sang and smiled about her, and shé was in such 
wholesome, sweet response to it, that she felt a touch of exasper- 
ated perplexity aroused by John’s dissonant note. She wished this 
dark taint were not in her old friend’s fine, otherwise frank and 
clear mind. It was a blemish. He ought not to dislike Sidney 
Cotter so intensely, even if it were too impersonal to be hate. 
The two men were dissimilar, but Sidney admired John,—always 
had,—and always had been repaid by an unrelenting moral judg- 
ment against him. 

Mary was too fond of John Sent to care to admit that he might 
have even a slight taint in his big mind and fine character. She 
wanted him to be perfect. She wanted even to stand a bit in awe 
of him—and frequently she did, for a reason which came out of a 
womanly uncertainty astonishing to her when she was conscious 
of it. 

Mary knew that Sent loved her—that he always 
had; and with an intensity wholly inconsistent with her 
purpose with regard to him, she hoped he always would. 
And yet she regarded her life in all its major experi- 
ences as closed; her children’s lives were her life. John 
Sent was a suggestion of fear that her purpose might 
change. He did not woo her; she never had to be on 
her guard against particular occasions; but she did fear 
lest sometime both of them would be surprised by 
themselves. 

She knew that John’s urgent and grave niatter was 
not that. She knew it was Cotter, and it was painful. 
Why must John have this weakness? 

Cotter was a guest in the house at the time. While 
Mary was in her moment of exasperation that John 
should have this perversity, Cotter came out on the 
porch; and Mary, looking at him, thought anew how 
much she liked him. He would never make love to 
her again. That assurance was deep in her intuitions: 
and the shadow of a defense—at least the shadow— 
which intervened between her and John never came be- 
tween her and Sidney. 

He was a comfortable old lover. His affection was 
stanch, sunny, undemonstrative, satisfied in the associa- 
tion which was so pleasing to her. 

She was very glad she had retained Sidney’s affec- 
tion. It was a delicate compliment to her. She hoped 
he would marry some day, old as he was, some wonder- 
ful, lovely woman. She never consciously traced to 
their significant sources this amiable wish to dispose of 
one old lover to a lovely woman, and the resentment 
she had at, the fierce protest she entered against, the 
thought of John Sent’s marrying. 

She looked at Sidney with gratified pride. He was 
handsome. His ease was a particular, an individual ele- 
gance. Such finesse in his dress! You knew it was 
instinct, not thought. You knew that he made his 
tailor. y 

He always gave Mary the feeling as he approached 
her that he had not been away. It was a subtlety that 
he did not seem to come; he had been there all the time. It was 
natural for her to talk to him of the thing she had in mind. 

“You like and admire John Sent, don’t you, Sidney?” she said 
as he sat down beside her. 

“Very much, Mary.” 

“T’ve heard you say so. I’ve been glad that you always liked 
this old friend. He is a remarkable man. I wonder if he likes 
you as much.” 
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~] have never thought of that,” said Sidney reflectively. ‘“Prob- 
ably not—I should guess not. It would be difficult for such a 
man as John thoroughly to approve of me. It would require a 
very great fondness. I never have felt any egotistic resentment 
when strong, serviceable men disapproved of me and showed their 
disapproval. 

“They could hardly be expected to understand that social 
arrangement is the better for men who try to be things and not 
by the process of doing things. Existence as a thing valuable in 
itself is not regarded as a noble sufficiency—probably because 
there are so many things to do.” 

“John never showed you that 
he disapproved of you?” 

“T think not, not intentional- 
ly. He is schooled against 
much expression. A physician 
does not allow patients to catch 
suggestions from his face—they 
are always grasping for them— 
until he knows precisely what 
suggestion the patient ought to 
get. Impassiveness against a 
background of confidence is the 
medical posture. Of course, as 
I said, John, a man working his 
life away to get people out of 
their troubles, could not wholly 
approve of me, a man avoiding 
all trouble to have his own life 
to himself. But he likes me 
well enough, I think, in spite of 
his principles.” 

“T am glad you like him. 
makes it nicer,” said Mary. 


It 


CHAPTER VIII 


OHN- SENT’S perplexity 

had been of a more personal, 
human seriousness than was 
expressed in the labored phrases 
of his letter. His reason recon- 
ciled him to the delay, but an 
instinct of danger increasing 
hourly, rapped against the door 
of his rationality. He could 
not trust himself to a letter. 
No matter what care he took, 
he would expose himself to 
some misconstruction; and not only that: he would compromise 
the case which for the sake of Mary’s happiness he must present 
effectively. 

His call was mandatory. It reached not only his profession 
but him personally. Jed Williams, an old friend, was dangerously 
ill at his summer home near Lake Superior and was there at the 
time. By telephone he could have a telégram forwarded, and 
Sent by immediately taking train cou!d be with him in less than 
sixteen hours. This was only five or six hours longer than would 
be required to get a practitioner from one of the towns of the 
region. Both Sent and his patient knew the danger. Williams 
persistently had refused to have an operation for appendicitis per- 
formed. A timidity which was not consonant with his general 
characteristics had resisted all of Sent’s persuasion. When the 
Doctor received the telegram, he knew that the postponed evil 
had come with added gravity, that he must go quickly and would 
have to operate if his friend’s life were to be saved. 

His assistant packed his instruments, and arrangements were 
made as rapidly as possible. Sent wrote his letter to Mary. 
Physician and assistant, a brilliant youth named Howard, were 
crossing the sidewalk from the office-building entrance to the taxi- 
cab when Sent, preoccupied, with obligation urging in one direction 
and fear directing in another, was conscious that a lady bowed to 
him. Mrs. Grenfield was abreast of him. 

There was the suggestion of hesitation in her demeanor which 
differentiates between the intent to bow and pass, and the in- 
clination, given opportunity, to stop. It is a powerful suggestion, 
faint as it may be, and it stopped Sent, who otherwise would 
have hurried on. Howard was at the door of the cab and stood 
there. Sent halted. 

Mrs. Grenfield always confused Sent’s moral axioms and blurred 


Cotter met her in my shack. 


his moral perspective. Emotionally he was in his personal char- 
acter a simple man of simple formula. A straight, broad line 
ran without deviation or dent between good and bad. Both con- 
ditions were determined by easily interpreted moral dicta. People 
stood upon one side of the line or the other. They were wholly 
one or wholly the other. Abstractly he knew that this was not 
true. Specifically, as a physician, one who knew the spiritual as 
well as the physical anatomy, he knew that it was not. It was a 
curious separation at times of Sent’s personality as an individual 
and his knowledge as a man of science, that he reverted in in- 
stinctive feeling to what he might have been if 

he had been the proprietor of a dry-goods house. 

It was the moral perspective of this individual 

that Mrs. Grenfield confused and blurred—this 

because he had been so much, in his counsel and 

sympathy and compassion, the simple John Sent 

to her, a man of simple formula of life. She 

stood before him in all the marvelously sweet 


‘| 


“Westeq garfle 


He never did her physical harm livhen he first looked 


at her, I thought it was the way an Academician might lcok at a Raphael in a junk-shop.” 


and glorious attributes of a ‘“good’’ woman, as much chastened in 
the sorrow of her separation from Cotter as a virtuous wife could 
be in her early widowhood, manifestly redolent in the graces of 
self-sacrificing womanhood, true to an ideal. She had been utterly 
abandoned in her love for a man; and in contemplation of her 
the social formula would shudder, shiver, gather its garments 
tightly about it and pass on the other side of the road. The first 
person to say that this must be so would be Beulah Grenfield. 

John Sent was conscious that he was blinking at her. 

“Unconsciously I intended to stop you,” said Beulah. 
sciously I didn’t intend it at all.” 

It was nearly six o’clock, and the roadway and sidewalk of the 
avenue both were antlike in activity. 

“Are you going away?” she asked. 

“For ten days, possibly.” 

“TI wont stop you, but possibly you ought to know this—I should 
not have come to your office with it, but maybe it has significance: 
I have had a letter from Sidney. It is almost hysterical in its 
fervor. He is suffering—terribly. He misses me. I am glad; 
it’s all I have. I don’t want him to suffer. I want him to be 
happy. And I want to know he regrets. But doesn’t it indicate an 
impulse of great strength that should take him from me when 
he knows what it does to me and feels what it does to him? That 
was all. Good-by. Good luck!” 


“Con- 


CHAPTER IX 


HEN John Sent looked out of his sleeping-car window early 
the next morning, he felt revived. He loved the north 
country, its frontier aspects, its timbered and burned regions, its 
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red, sandy soil, its miraculous potatoes, its conveyance of proximity 
to lynx, wolf, bear, fox and deer, its whitethroats and kingfishers 
and eagles, the wild profusion of its berries, the great fish that 
invited a cast into the weeds, the wedge of mallards arising out 
of the wild rice at evening and flying into the scarlet infinity of 
the west. 

He loved its taciturn people and their hard-working ways, the 
early frost, the early scurry of snow, the silvered lakes, the clear- 
washed air which a city-tired man inhaled as he might drink cham- 
pagne. He loved the sense of physical well-being which came 
with cutting down trees and chopping them into stove-lengths; the 
odor of evergreens, of balsam, fir and pine, of tamarack-swamp 
and cranberry-marsh. He loved the logging-roads cut through the 
thickets where maples blazed scarlet early in September. 

He was familiar with the region into, which he had been called. 
Several times he had been Williams’ guest. They were accustomed 
sights with pleasant associations which met his eye as he and 
Howard alighted from the sleeping-car in the early morning—the 
groups of men in Mackinaw jackets and sweaters, exuberant in 
colors, their wearers expressionless and taciturn, the row of one- 
story frame buildings on each side of the railroad-track,—a saloon 
every ten doors,—the deep green forests cupping the small area of 
the little town. 

He knew the driver who came forward to take his cases and 
bags, Williams’ chauffeur, who had become perfectly familiar with 
the roads and conditions of driving in the north country, who 
could almost take the light car on a deer-trail. 

“How is Mr. Williams, Tom?” Sent asked. 

“Well, we don’t know,” said the driver. “I guess there’s no 
doubt it’s appendicitis again. He hasn’t been in the great pain 
for about ten hours, but I heard them say he had three degrees 
of fever, and he’s unconscious part of the time.” 

“Ruptured, I suppose,’’ Howard said. 

The car was at the side of the station headed down the road, 
which, passing for a mile by pasture and potato-fields, small 
houses, some frame, some log, then seemed to cut like a knife into 
the blue-black depths of the woods. 

“Doctor, you wont mind Ad Fellows driving out with you, will 
you?” the driver asked. “Maybe you remember Ad. I picked 
him up yesterday three fourths of the way in, and I told him I 
thought I could take him back. Ad’s the queer fellow that Mr. 
Williams used to ask over to talk to when the house didn’t have 
many people in it. He’s waiting over there.” 

The driver pointed to the gayest-colored Mackinaw jacket in 
the landscape. Ad was waiting, but with reserve, perceivable 
dignity and with indifference to his alternative, which was a 
twenty-mile walk. He had shoulder-bags strapped to him. His 
boots were laced to his knees, and they were polished. He also 
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wore yellow gloves, and 
he was clean-shaven, in 
these particulars an ex- 
otic in his surroundings. 
These aspects differenti- 
ated him from local 
growth. 

Sent, in a hasty glance 
in the direction the driver 
indicated, caught these 
suggestions generally and 
vaguely, may have been 
impressed by them, but 
was governed by the re- 
pugnance of the idea that 
anyone carrying a pack 
should walk twenty miles 
when he possibly could 

be accommodated in a car making the same trip. The dirtiest of 
the five Indians leaning against the side of the station could have 
had the lift. 

“Certainly,” he said, “if he’s ready. Glad to.” 

The driver did not motion to the man, but went over to him. 
Something suggested that he was not casually to be beckoned to. 
They came back to the car door. 

“Dr. Sent, this is Mr. Fellows,” said the driver. 

“And Dr. Howard,” said Sent. “Get in, Mr. Fellows. 
to take you along.” 

“Thanks,” said Fellows. 
any trouble.” 

Howard said he would like to ride in front with the driver. 
Fellows put his pack on the floor of the car, and he and Sent 
took the back seat. 

Tom started the car toward the knifelike cut in the blue-black 
of the woods. Sent took a more curious, appraising glance at the 
unusual aspects of the stranger, at his oddities, and wondered if 
he were garrulous. Fellows was not. He expressed his hope that 
Williams would not present too difficult a case and commented 
upon the fine qualities of the sick man, all in a fashion different 
from the manner of the woods, and then was silent. 

As soon as Sent found out that his companion was reserved and 
not garrulous, his fear that there might be twenty miles of talk 
was changed to an inclination to know something of the man. 
The car, speeding over the sand of the road by the odorous walls 
of pine, hemlock and tamarack, skirted, for Sent’s imagination, 
the frontiers of enchantment. 

“Have you lived up here long?” he asked Fellows. 

“Twenty years,” Fellows answered with a smile, as if he fully 
comprehended but half amused himself. It was in keeping with 
his whole manner that he recognized Sent’s question as one of 
real interest and not of casual injection, and that he would con- 
tinue without further questioning. 

“T came up twenty years ago to stay three months. I was on 
the verge of alcoholism. I was miserable with liquor.and miserable 
without it. I came up here and found that with work in the open, 
the clean life, the air, physical toning every day, I could be 
happy with liquor. That was one solution. 

“T never had a plan. I stayed on. That was twenty years ago. 
I’ve been staying on. I might go back next week, but I wont. 
Not having a plan and not having a purpose preserves the charm, 
I imagine. It never has lessened. I can sit on a windfall now 
and watch a mallard fly into the west after sundown, and listen 
to the break of the little waves on the sand and the wind in the 
pines behind, and feel now just as I did twenty years ago, that 
it’s all part of the impalpable good. 

“Tf I ever lose this sense, I'll leave. 


Happy 


“Tom suggested that I might not be 


Sometimes I am afraid I 
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shall. Life throws things away as it goes along, and as it gets 
feeble, and it is not discriminating. It throws away its valuables 
as well as its excess baggage, and as it lightens its load, it finds 
that it is not worth while going to the end of the road with what 
it has in its pack. 

“But I can still look through a rosy veil, and I can sit by the 
fire in the night in my shack with six drinks of whisky fresh in me 
and read, and I still believe in the Sleeping Beauty.” 

He laughed and added: 

“As a Prince Charming I am considerably stuck in the briars, 
but it doesn’t matter. I wonder if you’d mind if I took a drink. 
It’s probably a rotten thing to parade my habits, but I always, 
on this road, take a drink when you see that big hemlock kind of 
leaning over the road. It’s a little ceremony—and an excuse.” 

Sent almost laughed to see what happened. Fellows drew from 
the inside pocket of his jacket not a pocket flask, but a full quart 
bottle of liquor. Sent wondered how it possibly could have been 
carried on his person without showing as a great protuberance. 
It had not. Sent managed to keep his amusement to himself. 
Fellows had his drink, gurgling from the bottle. He did not offer 
it, not even in ceremony. One knew that he wanted to and 
that he did not, because he knew the surgeons could not—then 
at least—drink. 

Sent found himself more and more delighted by the sure 
processes of Fellows’ instincts. He had both gusto and delicacy, 
gusto in his quart bottle, delicacy in every attitude he adopted 
toward his companions. 

“My shack is in a stand of hemlocks, on a hill,” he continued. 
“It commands a view of three lakes and two thoroughfares and 
miles of untouched timber. I hope you'll see it. I think Mr. 
Williams likes me. One has a desire to be liked, and particularly 
by such a man. He has a genius for knowing which of his guests 
would care to come and sit by. my fire and have a drink with 
me, and which would not. You have been here before?” 

“Several times,” said Mr. Scott. 

“I must have been in the woods then,” said Fellows, as if ex- 
plaining the genius of his friend Williams and the fact that he 
had not until now met Dr. Sent. His next sentence gave Sent a 
start. 

“Did you ever know a man named Cotter?” he asked. 

Sent turned to face him. 

“Yes, I know him,” he said. 

“I’m glad I asked you,” said Fellows. “I might have made the 
mistake of assuming you did not. There really is no excuse for 
that mistake.” P 

“IT know him,” said Sent, trying to say exactly what 
he meant, “and if you know him, I’d like to have you 
say anything you would have said if he had been en- 
tirely unknown to me.” 

“T think probably I’d better not.” 

“It not only would be interesting,’ Sent suggested; 
“it might be important to me.” 

“You don’t mean that you know him that well?” 
Fellows asked. 

“T think maybe I do,” said Sent. 

“Well,” said Fellows, “if anyone knows him that 
well, this can be understood. When you tell it, it 
sounds so insignificant.” 

The car entered a stretch of road which went by 
corduroy construction through a swamp. A _ white- 
throat was singing in a clump of poplars in a little 
opening by a spring. 

Fellows turned to listen to it. 

“T used to think,” he said, “that the wood-thrush was = 
the voice of the white oak.” 

The suggestion raised the picture of Burr Place, of 
Mary and her three daughters, of the serenity and 
happiness of the home in Sent’s mind. “But that little 
fellow is the voice of these woods,” Fellows added. 

‘ “About Cotter,” said Sent. “How did you know 

im?” 

“If you are sure I shall not be out of order,” said Fellows, 
turning solicitously toward the physician. “It’s mostly impalpable. 
In evidence of pure fact, it isn’t even gossamer.” 

“That’s exactly what I can understand.” 

“T believe you can understand the imponderables,” said Fellows. 
“Before I begin, I’ll take another drink.” He again drew the 
quart bottle from the inside pocket of his jacket. Howard, turn- 
ing his head at that moment, saw what had been withdrawn from 
a place of unsuspected deposit, and had to turn back hastily to 
avoid showing astonishment. 
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“It’s that little turn in the road ahead,” said Fellows, “where 
the bracken and the wild cherries whisper that you can find trail- 
ing arbutus when the snow melts.” 

Dr. Sent smiled. 

“Any turn is a good turn,” he suggested. 

“Many of them serve,” said Fellows, “but some really have 
significance.” 

“And about Cotter,’ Sent suggested again. 

Fellows took another gurgling drink before he put the bottle 
back. 

“To the whitethroat,” he explained. “About ten years after 
I came up here for three months and stayed twenty years, a 
family came up—settlers. Théy do this sort of thing. They move 
up in the snow, and in the spring they find stumps and stones, 
huge boulders, on the bit of partly cleared country they have 
bought. They build a shack of logs, and they break their hearts 
on the stones and the stumps. 

“They get a cow and build a fence of saplings. Sometimes they 
raise enough potatoes between the stumps and catch enough fish 
and kill enough deer to live. Sometimes they pull a farm out of 
the stumps and rocks by the worst heart-breaking, back-breaking 
work you ever saw. They go barefoot and sleep like logs. Some- 
times they grow more sodden and sullen and just disappear, leav- 
ing a ghost of a shack and the stumps and rocks, and if the woman 
has been, pitifully, even the calico remnant of a real woman, some 
sunflowers to seed themselves and feed the goldfinches in the fall, 
and some pansies which have scared little faces in the desolation 
and make you want to make a comforting and sustaining sort of 
love to them. 

“This family got the better of the stumps and rocks, and when 
they once got up where they could breathe and live, they got 
a herd of cattle, a big log barn, a hay-field, pigs and chickens and 
a small frame house which stood right out in the clearing and 
blistered in the sun. 

“The northern farm-maker gets to hate the trees, I think. He 
sweeps the ground around his place as bare as the Sahara. Down 
South where you live, they nestle a farmhouse in a grove and 
put lilac-bushes around it. Up here they strip it bare as if they 
hated foliage. 

“This family was named Brown—man, wife and five children. 
They all withered brown except Emily, the eldest daughter. When 
I first saw her, she was fourteen years old, and she was as shy 
as arbutus and lovely as a wild rose bud. 

“You never could tell how she happened in the Brown family, 
or if she had happened, as 
she had, how she had pre- 
served herself. The 
Browns’ clearing was two 
miles from my shack, and 
I went over for milk, 
butter, eggs and an occa- 
sional chicken, and gradu- 
ally I got the confidence 
of the shy little thing 
that used to bring me a 
bucket of milk and run 
like a fawn. 

“It was a shame to see 
her being raised as she 
was, and to look at her 
mother and see what she 
must look like in twelve 
or fifteen years with a 
flock of tow-headed kids 
at her skirt. Some yokel 
with the instincts of a 
tom-cat would find her in 
the woods and give her 
the children, and _ she 
would get the skirt by 
making butter. 

“When she ceased to be afraid of me and gave me her con- 
fidence, she would come to my house, and I gave her books to 
read. That’s where my responsibility enters. She had a rare 
mind. I give you my word, Doctor, she had a rare mind, a rich 
imagination, and I fed it. I gave her the Grimms’ fairy-stories, 
and her eyes began to sparkle. 

“I fed her right through my library. I give you my word she 
had read ‘Tess.’ She could read ‘Diana of the Crossways.’ Im- 
agine this little fairy in these woods. She got to be nineteen years 
o'd, and she had not only preserved (Continued on page 106) 
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F you were a wife untrained in any 
gainful profession, and should be sud- 
denly forced to earn your own living, 


what would you do? 


Here is the real 


story of what one woman did. 
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RASH! The dolls’-house in which I had passed so many 

years of my pampered and spoiled existence came tumbling 
down over my ears, and I crawled out of its ruins and found 
myself soliciting life-insurance on the streets of Chicago! 

Of course, it didn’t happen quite as suddenly and melodramat- 
ically as all of that—things seldom do; but however lurid and 
exaggerated’ it may sound, such is my resultant impression of the 
overwhelming catastrophe and my reaction from it. At any rate, 
there was no slow and gradual evolution from my past life of 
ease and self-indulgence, where every whim was a want and every 
want was satisfied, into my present strenuous existence as an eager 
combatant for my share in the sales of life-insurance. It was an 
abrupt and violent division, a rude severance and tearing apart. 

Thanks in no small measure to the heavy drains our extravagant 
mode of living had made on his limited capital, my husband’s 
business had failed; and his heart, which never was strong or 
normal, although he always had kept that secret from me, gave 
way from the strain and the shock and ceased to beat. I am 
glad for your sake that the sordid details have no necessary place 
in this story and that I may spare your feelings by making small 
mention of them. In a word, which is all that is pertinent, I 
found myself practically penniless and dependent upon my own 
efforts for a livelihood. 

It was like lifting me bodily out of one world and tossing me 
without warning or preparation into another—another that was 
willing to tolerate me only on condition that I accept cheerfully 
the common lot, prove of some use and support myself. But the 
simile is only approximately correct and leaves unexpressed what 
I want most to say. It was financially only that I had changed 
worlds. Morally and mentally I clung to the psychology of my 
former leisure-class world, which accepted no woman on terms of 
social equality who earned her daily bread by doing anything 
useful. 

Just there was the prime difficulty of the whole situation. If 

I could have turned my psychology inside out at 
the start, the way circumstances had turned my 
purse, I could have saved myself an infinite amount 
of misdirected energies and useless spiritual suffer- 
ing. This means only that I was an average woman, 
which ought to make me more interesting and 
appealing to you. Had I been in any way extraor- 
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dinarily endowed, I should have laughed the conventions of my 
class to scorn, put an iron heel through my accepted standards of 
respectability and gone my way regardless of what people said 
about me. 

But even though my common sense constantly pointed out 
my folly, I couldn't. I had had the viewpoint of my class 
drummed into me too long by fashionable boarding-school and 
college, at home and in society, not to be the creature of the 
rules and precepts it had established for the gentlewoman. In the 
generation with which I grew up and by which my whole selfhood 
was molded, those rules were applied far more strictly and rigidly 
than they are now. The war and its demand for women in 
all walks of life bowled the most outstanding of those limitations 
over like so many tenpins. 

As a free-born American, who did pretty much what she chose, 
it never once had occurred to me that the law of caste appertained 
here with us as it did in India, however much more subtly and 
less openly the dictates of the law held sway. The difference, I 
suppose, is such as may exist between shackles of steel and thongs 
of silk. But in either case you are bound; and to the reflective 
mind, not too much blinded by externals, the result is the same. 
You will see quite frequently before I have finished how caste or 
what was tantamount to it kept putting hurdles in the way oi 
my progress. 

At the very start it forced me to take an inventory of my 
abilities—to discover what I could do within the restrictions it so 
tyrannically imposed, rather than to help me pick out what was 
most profitable and make straight for it. Such an inventory, as 
you may imagine, consumed little time. I was fitted for nothing 
in particular, and the general education on which my parents had 
lavished so much money served about as well as would have the 
same amount of dense ignorance. I had all the qualifications for 
keeping permanently unemployed. 

Then it dawned on me that I played bridge-whist better than I 
could do anything else. I had the card-sense and had gone at 
the game in a spirit so thorough that it might be called scientific. 
In fact, the only money I ever earned in my life had been won 
at bridge-whist and turned over to a social settlement for the 
benefit of which the party had been-held. Why not, then, impart 
my knowledge and skill to others and charge for the tuition at the 
rate of a modest five dollars an hour? I consulted my friends, 
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just as if the welfare of the clan were at stake as well as my 
own; and since, after due deliberation, they decided that the pro- 
ject was proper, I inserted a blind advertisement in the Sunday 
edition of one of the great dailies and confidently waited for 
my answers to it. 

‘They were as numerous as curious. Everything from a phono- 
graph to a part interest in a city lot, and from lessons in Spanish 
to ventriloquism, was offered me in exchange for my services. A 
more select few recognized that I was in earnest when I had de- 
manded cash and requested, quite curtly, that I call at their 
homes prepared to teach. For the greater part they proved to 
be ultra-fashionable women who had been given up as hopeless by 
preceding tutors. What they learned in one lesson they usually 
forgot in the next, which would have kept me interminably busy 
if they only had kept their appointments. They did when it 
happened to suit their convenience. Every time my telephone- 
bell rang I knew it meant the loss of another five dollars I so 
urgently needed. The modiste, visitors, unexpected invitations 
to dinner, the hairdresser and what 
not all took precedence over me 
and my schedule. I had but one 
faithful and brilliant pupil—a grand 
dame of about eighty who confided 
that she learned best when suffering 
most from aberration of the mind. 

Her sudden death did great damage _, 
to my income but relieved my . 
frazzled nerves considerably. 

Often I spent my forenoons in 

traveling to suburbs that were 
situated midway between Chicago 
and Milwaukee, and when I arrived 
at my destination hungry, cross 
and tired, I would be met at the 
door by the butler with the infor- 
mation that Madame had just left 
for Florida, the country club or her 
morning’s drive and left no word 
concerning what disposition was to 
be made of “the bridge-whist per- 
son,” which was the title conferred 
on me in lieu of a name. It was 
but one of many reminders, handed 
down from those higher up, of my 
social inferiority. From the start 
my aristocratic patronage let me 
feel that I was, like money, a 
necessary evil—more evil because 
far less necessary. And, to phrase 
it roughly, I had no kick coming. 
In this world all is relative and a 
question of degree, and if I looked 
down more or less scornfully on 
those in the tier below me, they 
were justified in snubbing the tier 
in which, by the law of caste, I had 
taken my seat in the great show of 
life. Had the arrangement been 
different, I should have selected an 
occupation less genteel and futile 
than teaching bridge-whist. 

These are afterthoughts. At the 
time I smarted too much from the 
indignities to philosophize on their 
justification. Still, I might have 
persisted, so great was my dread of 
being forced into something more 
humble, if bridge-whist had kept 
me in bread and butter. It did, 
sporadically, but hunger comes at 
as regularly timed intervals as the 
landlord and the other host of bill- 
bearers. It was imperative that I 
do something quickly. A_ blank 
“What?” confronted me dismally. 

A sudden and remarkable answer 
to it was found by one of those in- 
explicable freaks of the law that 
decided I was entitled to several 
hundred dollars that some creditor 
had claimed from the salvage of 
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When I arrived at my destination hungry, cross 
and tired, I would be met with the informa- 
tion that Madame had just left for Florida. 


my poor husband’s estate. Great was the temptation to consume 
the windfall, on the theory that Fate would throw another golden 
apple into my lap when this had been devoured. But if experience 
had taught me nothing else, it taught me caution. Stenography 
suggested itself as an eminently proper profession for ladies in 
reduced circumstances who were ambitious to become private 
secretaries to the overlords of commerce and industry. Times 
were beginning to change, and college graduates were rushing 
into that profession and giving it the seal of culture’s approval. 
Miss Jones of Vassar and Miss Smith of Wellesley were shining 
examples in point that justified me to myself and to my circle. 

Accordingly I enrolled myself in a large school that specialized 
in that branch, brushing up meanwhile my smattering of French, 
Spanish and Italian. Surely when proficient I needed but to 
advertise that I could take dictation in four languages, to find 
eager competition for my services in at least two of them. 
Possibly this might have happened if my money had been accommo- 
dating enough to last until I was thus accomplished. But it melted 
away cynically and at an alarming 
rate, despite all my shabby econ- 
omies, before I could twist the 
English language into the hooks 
and eyes of shorthand or untwist 
shorthand back to its native state. 

Pecuniarily speaking, the out- 
look was just as gloomy as ever, 
and since I had learned by now that 
our outlook on life is affected 
deeply by our financial condition, 
the lesson was valuable. Once, like 
all those who are supplied by the 
toil of others with all it can buy, 
I had affected to despise money. 
For that bit of polite instruction I 
might have paid altogether too dear- 
ly if a friend hadn’t telephoned me 
one fine day to say that she had 
discovered just the thing for me. 

My heart thumped excitedly 
and my pulses beat high when I 
asked her what that something was. 
She explained that it was soliciting 
life-insurance. I thanked her coldly 
and hung up the receiver. I come 
down to that? Indeed! The bare 
idea made me shudder. I tingled 
in advance of insults, rebuffs and 
slurs received, foresaw myself 
hustled downstairs and into the 
street. Better starvation with 
dignity! 

But my friend, who in her time 
had known adversity and profited 
by its sweet uses, called on me the 
next day, and under the pretext of 
taking me out to luncheon with her, 
ushered me into the presence of one 
Mrs. M. K. Alexander, who was 
the manager of the woman’s depart- 
ment of what I shall call hence- 
forth the Maximum Life Insurance 
Company. 

After holding forth for no more 
than-a few minutes in her forceful, 
keen and impressive way, on the 
advantages the business would offer 
me if I had only the courage to 
stick to it, Mrs. Alexander let me 
supply the rest of the conversation. 
Afterward I found out that the fit- 
ness of the applicant was judged 
by her ability to talk well without 
talking too much, by the clarity 
and terseness with which she could 
express her ideas on any subject, no 
matter how trivial or important. If 
one flitted aimlessly from topic to 
topic, one gave away at the start 
one’s intellectual instability. Most 
women—oh, well, the threadbare 
jokes of our comic supplements are 
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kept alive by an appeal that is more fundamental than mere tra- 
dition. 

As a woman thinks, so she is; and as she is, so she talks. Six 
months ago, like forty-six women out of every fifty, to accept 
the company’s statistics, I would have chattered myself out of 
all chances to solicit for the Maximum, but intimate contact 
with the harder side of life had had its restraining influence, and 
I steered directly for the subject on which I happened to start— 
namely, the problem of starting life all over after one had reached 
the years of maturity. Likewise for once I knew what I was 
talking about, and when you know what you are talking about 
and how to talk it, you are bound to impress a woman like Mrs. 
Alexander, who starts you a-going for the mere purpose of watch- 
ing you do it. 

In dress, deportment, appearance, skill of approach and the 
other more obvious requirements, so it seemed, I was up to scratch. 
Hence at the end of the hour I was offered a position by the 
Maximum, which is to say I was put through a course of free in- 
struction, given blanks and a rate-book, and told that I might go 
forth and solicit life-insurance. My pay would consist of com- 
missions on all I brought in. 

Why I accepted, feeling 
about it as I did, is one of 
the mysteries. The explana- 
tion for it may lie possibly 
in the persuasive powers of 
Mrs. Alexander. But I had 
no sooner done so than I 
regretted my decision. I 
had shut my eyes and taken 
the final plunge, and when 
I opened them to gain a 
true perspective on my situa- 
tion, I found that I was at 
the very bottom of the social 
arrangement. My same old 
false and fatuous pride, of 
course! I admit it frankly 
and without ado. But then 
who was to blame for it? 
lf there were no such senti- 
ment, the earning power of* 
women wouid increase tre- 
mendously and a vast 
economic waste be elim- 
inated at the source. But 
unfortunately there is such a 
sentiment, and like the poor, 
many of whom are poor on 
account of it, it is always 
with us. The product is 
social. All of us in general 
and none of us in particular 
keep on manufacturing the 
conditions of which it is the 
outcome. My excuse for 
harping on the subject is its 
manifold and far-reaching 
power—now, thanks to the 
upheaval of the war, happily 
tending to diminish. 

And this brings me to a 
curious paradox. I was now 
in the life-insurance business 
for the purpose, being a sane 
person, of selling as much 
of that commodity as I 
<ould, and yet, out of def- 
erence to false pride, I 
wanted as few of my old 
friends as was possible to 
know to what I had de- cold all over. 
scended, despite the fact that these would constitute my best 
prospective clientele. This in turn is much like practicing medicine 
and refusing to take any patients. What will happen to the doctor 
under those circumstances may be premised. 

Finally, after consulting with my chief, I decided to strike a 
compromise and start out by canvassing my relatives. These 
were cold at first, hinting that my occupation was shedding no 
reflected glory on the family. Afterward they insured with me 
rather reluctantly and in small amounts, as if to show while they 


“It’s just this way,” she explained. “Charley just took out 
a life-insurance policy, and—”’ I felt myself go hot and 


“Oh, it serves me right!’ I exclaimed. 


didn’t approve of me they were willing to help me. My objection 
was to the amount of the help extended. When they wanted to 
insure for big amounts, they invariably went elsewhere. I sup. 
pose the reason was that they didn’t want me to make too much 
money out of them, or else they figured that since I was related 
I ought to sell them insurance cheaper than I would to strangers, 
Otherwise wherein did it profit them to be relatives? 

I might have gone on like this forever, content with sacrificing 
my future to keep my pride in all its former splendor, if an odd 
incident hadn't brought me to my senses with a violent jerk. A 
friend of my old set gave the first of her bi-yearly receptions, 
and I quickly accepted the invitation to it. It was in her house 
that I met Frieda Herne, sweetest and kindest of women, from 
whom circumstances long had separated me. 

At once her arm went around my waist, and after exchanging 
the usual run of commonplaces, she whispered: “Well, I suppose 
you're surprised to see me in the same old gown I wore last year, 
but you'll be still more surprised, my dear, to see me in it next 
vear. 

“I surely will be, Frieda,” I answered. “You've always had 
two gowns every season, 
and I can’t help but wonder 
why you are content to wear 
one gown for three seasons.” 

“It’s just this way, you 
goose,” she explained. “I'm 
doing my best to help 
Charley save money. For 
my benefit he just took out 
a twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
life-insurance policy, and—” 

I stumbled on one of the 
steps of the Colonial stair- 
way down which we were 
walking, and felt myself go 
hot and cold all over, from 
head to foot. ‘Oh, it serves 
me right! It serves me 
right!” I exclaimed, my 
eyes filling with tears. 

“What does?” she asked, 
looking at me in _ open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

“Why, I’m in the life-in- 
surance business myself,” | 
returned. “I had to do it to 
support myself, and I've 
been just fool enough to 
keep it under cover. Don't 
make me feel worse, Frieda, 
by telling me that if Charley 
had known it he would have 
thrown that big policy my 
way.” 

“Of course he would 
have,” she said with a deep 
sob, her voice breaking. ‘It’s 
a thousand pities. He gave 
it to a complete stranger. 
Got the notion suddenly— 
just like Charley—and tele- 
phoned to the insuranc: 
company to send him over 
an agent at once. Oh, I 
could sit down and cry like a 
baby over it!” 

That settled it! Then and 
there I put pride in its 
proper place and determined 
to let it be known to all the 
four winds that I was in the 
life-insurance business. On 
the whole, this had a queer effect and one quite opposite to the 
result I expected; for the friends whom I had shunned because 
I didn’t want to make my profession known to them, now shunned 
me as soon as they learned the nature of my calling. Nor was 
this, like most of our supposed evils, without its good side, for 
it forced me into making a new circle of acquaintances, one less 
bound by conventions harmful to the purse and one whose time 
was devoted rather to the making than the spending of money. 

But my tendency, like all who have too much to tell, is to get 
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ahead of my story. Let me get back to it. 
The very next morning after the reception I 
chanced to find myself in “The Colonial,” = 
easily the most flourishing dry-goods shop in 
that outlying district of Chicago to which I 
had moved, and I was just about to pay cash 
for my purchase in accordance with the iron- 
clad rule of the house, when it occurred to me 
that if I was going to advertise that I was in 
the life-insurance business, there was no better 
time nor place than now 
and here to do it. I 
slipped my purse back 
into my pocket and de- 
manded credit. The 
clerk. as I expected, 
promptly but politely in- 
formed me that this was 
against the rule of the 
house. ; 

“There are exceptions 
to all rules,” I returned. 

“None to this, how- 
ever, madam,” he in- 
sisted. “At least it is 
not in my power to 
make any.. You will 
have to see Mr. Stough- 
ton, the proprietor, 
about it.” 

To see Mr. Stoughton 
was just exactly what I 
wanted, and my demand 
for credit gave me the 
excuse for walking up to 
his office in the mezza- oe 
nne fioor and calling on 
him. To say that 1 
came for credit instead 
of for life-insurance was far more apt to secure me a hearing. 
When once in that gentleman’s presence, I explained that for long | 


had been a good cash customer, but since I was now a business 


woman instead of a lady of leisure, I found that I could keep my ac- 
counts in better order by paying on the first of each month by check. 

Naturally this elicited a question as to the nature of the business 
in which I had embarked. My reply included a eulogy on the 
merits of the Maximum. In the midst of it Mr. Stoughton stopped 
me to say that inasmuch as he could invest his own money just 
as advantageously as any corporation could do it for him, he did 
not believe in life-insurance. I let him talk on, perceiving as he did 
that there is nothing a man likes better than to air his superior 
commercial acumen to a business woman. It flattered his vanity 
to believe he was giving me valuable information, and the further 
he proceeded, the clearer it became that he was advancing a host 
of arguments, any one of which I needed but to combat vigorously 
in order to sell him insurance. 

“My late husband, Mr. Stoughton,” I said when he had done, 
“had just your attitude toward life-insurance, and the result of 
it is that his widow is forced to support herself by selling to other 
men the sort of policy he should have left her.” 

My own proper person it will be seen, was my own best argu- 
ment. It admitted of no dispute, and he succumbed with a positive 
promise to let me write him for a policy of generous size. I may 
add that he consented to extend me credit, which is important 
simply because it kept my name before him and made of me an 
entity in his eyes. All cash looks alike; each credit looks different. 
and having one of the very few accounts on his books, the sig- 
nificance of the honor was emphasized by the rarity with which 
it was bestowed. 

By accident or inspiration I had hit at once on several principles 
that needed standardization only to be applied to all prospects— 
first, never to pay cash where I could maneuver to my benefit 
through credit; second, to let the male monopolize the conversa- 
tion; third, to end and never begin the controversy by proving 
that if my husband had fortified himself with plenty of life- 
insurance his widow wouldn’t be there to demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, 

Whatever its value elsewhere, the combination worked wonder- 
fully well in my neighborhood. to which, for a while, I applied 
it exclusively. One day, on adding things up, I was astonished 
to find out that I was making a nice living. Before long. how- 
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ever, I learned that a 
neighborhood is much 
like a farm; if over- 
worked, it yields dimin- 
ishing returns and 
requires more and more 
efforts for disproportion- 
ately smaller crops. 

This decided me to 
move elsewhere, and 
since I was _ getting 
along, to rent a fair- 
sized apartment instead 
of another of those 
kitchenette arrangements 
into which I had 
squeezed my after-busi- 
ness hours. All that 
stood in the way of the 
change was the fact that 
I had a year’s lease on 
my present quarters, 
oniy six months of which 
had expired. Still, since 
the demand for these 
cubicles was brisk, I had 
no doubt but what the 
agent would be glad to 
release me from the obli- 
gation, especially since 
rents were increasing 
and he could get more 
af from somebody else. In 
I had one faithful and brilliant pupil— this I wasn’t at all mis- 
a grand dame of about eighty who con- taken: he consented 
fided that she learned best when suf- quickly and blandly. 
fering most from aberration of the mind. People were too 

cynical, I averred. The 

world, though man-made, 
was more than kind to women who had to earn their bread in it. 
But no sooner had I settled in my new apartment than a curt 
note from the aforesaid agent brought me to a violent change of 
heart and mind. Suit had been started against me for breaking 
my lease and leaving six months’ rent unpaid. Such conduct was 
impossible to understand, and I resolved to go to the agent’s 
lawyer instead of to the agent for an explanation. The agent 
was so lost to all sense of morality that he probably would main- 
tain that he had told me in the first place he must hold me to all 
the clauses in the lease, including those in print too fine for 
ordinary eyes to read. 

Mr. Aberdeen, the lawyer, insisted unctuously on having his 
pound of flesh. He was infinitely sorry he had to take the flesh 
from a widow, but he was the humble servant of the law and the 
law, stern master, gave him no option. Should he cut the flesh 
off now, or would I prefer to add to my expense for the operation 
by having it performed later on, after the court had handed down 
a decision in his favor? 

There was no question about it—he had me! Therefore I sub- 
mitted, making only the reservation that I be allowed to pay the 
rent so extorted in small installments. This was agreeable to 
Aberdeen, who didn’t care how he got his money, so long as it 
was forthcoming. When I called on him for the third time, check 
in hand, and talked life-insurance, he regretted his bargain and 
suggested that in the future we transact our business by mail. I 
refused flatly and confessed that inasmuch as I had made the 
arrangement in order to wring a policy from him, I would be a 
fool to give up my advantage. This amused him immensely, and 
he let me write him for five thousand dollars. 

Therewith, I presumed, all professional contact with Aberdeen 
would end. I reckoned without the accidents of life, which are 
constantly dropping and connecting links in the queer chain of 
our destinies. Some few weeks later. when traveling up State for 
a prospect, I miscalculated the distance between the last step of 
the train and the station platform, and as a result broke my leg. 

When the local surgeon had applied his list of first-aids to the 
injured, I returned to Chicago, and after making myself as com- 
fortable as possible in a small private hospital. sent for Aberdeen 
and explained to him that I had chosen him for my lawyer in 
this emergency in the faith that he would show as much energy 
in getting a pound of flesh from the railroad as he had in reducing 
my weight by that amount. 
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Grinning broadly at the compliment, he remarked that he would 
investigate the circumstances and the law covering them and 
keep me informed, sharpening his knife the while, on the progress 
of my case. Its progress, like that of my compound fracture, 
must have been inordinately slow, for the weeks dragged on and 
I got no word from him. His silence alarmed me, for my bills were 
in no plaster cast and kept on swelling and swelling. Moreover a 
hospital does not count that you are there against your will, and 
it insists on payment just as much as if you enjoyed your im- 
prisonment. 

Finally, after I had written him twice and telephoned any 
number of times, Aberdeen explained that the platform of the 
railway station on which I had fallen met all the requirements 
of the law by measuring the exact statutory 
distance from the steps of the train. There- 
fore, legally, it was my own fault that I had 
broken my leg, and I had no case against the 
company. It was hard luck, he tried to con- 
sole me, that there wasn’t a quarter of an inch 
in my favor, for had that fraction been absent 
from the height of the steps or subtracted 
from the depth of the platform, it could be 
proved that my fall was due to the company’s 
criminal carelessness and not my haste. He 
advised me, not wishing to miss a chance 
to indulge in his sardonic 
brand of humor, to carry 
a yardstick with me on 
all future journeys and to 
make sure that _ this 
quarter of an inch was 
missing somewhere before 
IT leaped. 

His implied hint that 
I was attempting to hold 
up the railroad infuriated 
me, and it would have 
rankled deeper if I could 
have got my mind off the 
hospital-bills. It was far 
more important to pay 
those bills than to avenge 
his insult. But how to do 
it? I had only one means 
in my power—life-insur- 
ance; and since I couldn’t 
very well run around with 
my leg in a cast to get it, 
I was forced to make the 
best of the situation and 
ensnare those whose duties 
compelled them to visit 
me. My physician, nurse, 
and the proprietor of the 
institution all consented 
to being caught, after I 
explained that I couldn’t 
pay if they didn’t step in 
the trap. It was the one 
way they could get some- 
thing for their pains and 
their money; and _ being 
human, they preferred 
this unwelcome certainty 
to taking chances in court 
and getting nothing. The 
one exception was the 
wealthy young interne who insured himself just because he thought 
the proposition funny and because he wanted to be a good fellow. 

As soon as I recovered the use of my leg well enough to run 
the risk of being thrown out of a taxi, I rode to the office of the 
claim-department of the railroad in question and was dumfounded 
by the courtesy and consideration with which I was treated. Ex- 
pressing profound regret for the discomfort and pain to which 
I had been put, they swept aside all technicalities and agreed at 
once to foot all my bills and to reward me an extra three thousand 
dollars in full settlement of my claim. When all papers were 
signed, they seemed to be relieved that the danger of a suit had 
been averted, although why they should be when Aberdeen had 
been content to look up the law on steps and platforms and let 
it go at that, was beyond me. 


and charge for the tuition? 


Why not impart my knowledge and skill to others 


I consulted my friends. 


When I acquainted Aberdeen with the news of my settlement 
he at once assumed all the credit for it and claimed that if it had 
not been for his activities in the matter, the company, the 
officials of which were all crooks and scoundrels, never would 
have given me a cent. “I presume,” he observed, ceasing his 
harangue, “that you insured the chief claim-agent in the bargain.” 

“Indeed not,” I declared. ‘There is such a thing as taking an 
advantage of people’s good nature.” 

“Not in the life-insurance game,” he retorted, and he added: 
“Well, if you didn’t insure him, I'll cut my usual fee in half.” 

“You might as well cut the charge for your services down to 
nothing,” I retorted, “for that is all they have been worth.” 

“We'll see about it,” he answered defiantly. When I left him, 
he was still ranting. Later he sent me 
a bill, to which I paid no attention, and 
there the matter ended. 

I had learned from the accident at 
least the wisdom of watching and push- 
ing my own interests, and not, woman- 
like, to rely too much to the beneficent 
activity of others in my behalf. Nor 
was this all. While in the hospital I 
had had time to think, to analyze my 
shortcomings as a life-insurance agent 
and to inquire into what my probable 
future might be if I continued to move 
along at the same rather slow, easy- 
going pace I had struck. 

Several times Mrs. Alexander, the 
manager of the office, had called me into 
her sanctum to talk things over with me, 
to suggest, to encourage or to reprove 
mildly, as the case might warrant. Al- 
ways as frank and outspoken as she 
was discerning, she had said to me on 
the occasion of our Jast interview: “I 
have watched your work here from the 
beginning closely, and I’m sure you can 
do big things if you will only make the 
effort. This means, first of all, a 
thorough discontent with your achieve- 
ments up to date. They’ve been a 
little more than mediocre. You can be 
a trailer or a leader in this game, accord- 
ing to the goal you set for yourself.” 

Putting this in terms of dollars and 
cents, and this, after all, is just a plain 
unvarnished tale of dollars and cents, 
what she meant was that it was up to 
me to decide whether I wanted to stay 
in the three-thousand-a-year class or 
apply the spurs to my ambition and 
join the more select few whose earnings 
were totaling between ten thousand and 
fifteen thousand dollars annually. 

Turning these things over in my mind 
as I lay on my bed in the hospital, it 
came to me with an irritating and 
haunting sense that somewhere along the 
line I had been overlooking big oppor- 
tunities. Just how or where it was 
difficult to say, because if those oppor- 
tunities were big they ought to have 
been obvious, and if they were obvious, 
they could not have been missed easily. 
Yet I felt certain that whether obvious 
or obscure they had been overlooked. 

What was needed, then, was a systematic search for what I 
had lost or otherwise contrived to miss. One never would arrive 
at it by dreaming indolently and letting vague thoughts float helter- 
skelter through a passive mind. It meant active work, and reso- 
lutely I set to work, writing down in alphabetical order the names 
of all my friends, and checking off those upon whom I had called 
or from whom I had heard and those I in no way had approached. 

The list was no more than about half completed when I was 
startled, like a schoolgirl caught at cheating in her lessons, by 
a singular proof of my remissness. The names of three of my 
husband’s cronies, substantial and excellent men withal, glared 
at me. One of the trio, I learned after my leg was strong enough 
to let me start in pursuit of him, had embarked in business in 
Cuba; the other two had retired and were living in California. 
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A friend tele- 
phoned to say 
that she had 
discovered just 
the thing for 
me. My heart 
thumped ex- 
citedly. 


All but wantonly I had spilled the milk, but to sit down and cry 
over it was futile and I was about to accept the situation philo- 
sophically and make the best of my bad bargain, when the reflec- 
tion came that this was the day of the mail-order business. 
Possibly life-insurance could be written at long distance, just 
exactly as houses and all the furnishings and supplies that go in 
them are sold by catalogue. 

With this in mind I wrote each of those three old-time friends 
more of a chatty and reminiscent than a formal and businesslike 
letter, blithely recounting my experiences in the great adventure 
of making a living. I inclosed samples of the company’s litera- 
ture, which was hint enough if they wished to take it and the 
opening for a more direct attack in case they didn’t. 

The answers were as immediate as they were gratifying. The 
two California residents scolded me soundly for not letting me 
hear from them sooner, one subscribing to a policy for fifteen 
thousand dollars, the other to a policy for ten thousand dollars. 
My Cuban correspondent’s response was in quite another tone. 
He assumed that my appeal was for charity, and while informing 
me, not too baldly, that he wanted no insurance, inasmuch as he 
had but one daughter dependent upon him, he inclosed a check 
for six hundred dollars. I returned the check promptly and sent 
with it a long homily on the uncertainty of life and 
fortune, pointing out that in my estimation no man had 
enough insurance unless the income on the total amount | __ 
carried equal his annual earnings. Disputatious by nature, ‘\ 
he refuted my arguments, which led to a carefully thought- 
out rejoinder on my part, which in turn led to his final 
capitulation and a policy for twenty-five thousand dollars, 
the largest I had written so far. 

It was now patent enough that my pen was quite as 
valuable an asset as my voice, and that I could work the 
one to very good advantage on those days when cir- 
cumstances made the use of the other impossible. Re- 
sults proved it, and my income was doubling when my 
health failed, without giving any previous warning of 
impairment of function, and like the ant, I found myself 
in the position of having to consume in the winter what 
I had hoarded in the summer. Unlike its treatment of the 
ant, however, the next season offered me no promise for 
refilling the depleted larder. 

Finally my physician, after trying everything else, 
pronounced that the seat of my trouble must be in the 
roots of my teeth and sent me to a young dental surgeon, 
famous for his skill and notorious for his bills. He 
looked me over, decided my physician was right, and 
that he could cure me completely after fifty-two weekly 
visits, for which, considering the number, he would make 
his figures round and charge me only one thousand 








dollars. I drew all the breath that the shock left in me and told 
him that time was when I could go to my husband and get that 
vast sum of money merely by asking for it, but things were such 
now that I could pay him only after earning it, and that I could 
earn it only by selling life-insurance. I needed dental work; that 
was indisputable; he needed life insurance—that was my convic- 
tion; if we exchanged, I couldn’t rob him more outrageously than 
he was robbing me; and— 

He interrupted me with the vigorous declaration that he would 
accept my case only on condition that I promise never to talk 
life-insurance to him. If I promised, for by so much actual cash 
did he hold that subject in horror, he would complete the job for 
a paltry one hundred and fifty dollars—which, I perceived, was 
as low as he could go without offering to do the work for mere 
charity. I promised, naturally. 

During the course of the first ten treatments or so I kept my 
word. Toward the eleventh lap, when he showed me the photo- 
graphic proofs of his two handsome children, temptation proved 
too much for me, and I started in with: ‘Who is more guilty 
of criminal negligence than the father of a family who does not 
carry sufficient life-insurance to—” 

Immediately the rubber apron shot over my mouth and effectu- 
ally silenced my tongue. Above the buzz of his electric machine 
and the grinding noise of the tool attached to it I could hear 
his chuckles of self-satisfaction. He thought he had me. I knew 
better. The fact that he was so pleased with himself was a good 
nine points out of a possible ten in my favor. Before leaving 
his office I managed to slip in the envelope that contained the 
photo-proofs a copious supply of literature that dealt with the cost 
and advantages of an income policy. 

“That’s a nice trick you played on me,” he grunted on the 
occasion of my next visit, after he had me seated in the chair 
and started to work. 

“Did you read the stuff?” I asked. 

“No, I didn’t,” he barked back, tying the rubber across my 
mouth, “but my wife did. . She’s the business woman of our fam- 
ily, makes out my bills and attends to all the finances.” 

I said no more—in fact I couldn’t—until he removed the 
muffling rubber and announced that the session was over. Then 
I asked, rising from the chair: ‘When shall I send our doctor 
to give you your first examination?” 

“Never, with my consent!” he shouted. 

“But,” I pursued, going to the door and opening it, “I have a 
doctor in your anteroom wait- 
ing for you. He’s a major in 
the United States army, home 
from his cantonment on brief 
absence. Surely you aren't 
going to be so unpatriotic as 
to refuse him this chance to 
make his fee, are you?” 

“No,” he howled, “but at 
the same time I don’t want 
you (Continued on page 101) 













I explained that I had chosen him for my lawyer in the faith that 
he would show as much energy in getting a pound of flesh from 
the railroad as he had in reducing my weight by that amount. 










This time Georges found Helen free, happy and loving; and during the 
hasty preparations for the wedding, the lovers tasted in long teétes-a- 
tete those anticipations of bliss which are even sweeter than bliss itself. 
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EORGES DE SOMMIERE had left Paris with every inten- 
tion of joining a certain lady at Florence. The lady was 
Terésa, Countess Olivieri, with whom he had been for five years 
on terms of the very closest intimacy. He broke his journey at 
Nice to give himself a rest and also to see some friends who were 
spending the winter there. Sommiére was a bachelor of thirty, 
well-bred, rich and agreeable; yet he was not in the least common- 
place; on the contrary, he was an idealist of.a singularly romantic 
type, and this made him vastly attractive in a society where enthu- 
siasm was daily becoming more and more rare. He made himself 
extremely popular at Nice, and he liked the sensation, pretending 
to himself that for these few days he enjoyed the personal irre- 
sponsibility of a gay bachelor. For the chain that united him to 
Terésa Olivieri was quasi-matrimonial, and now that he was on 
the way to re-weld it, he privately amused himself with the fancy 
that he was quaffing his stirrup-cup of farewell to liberty. 

Undoubtedly Georges still felt a sincere affection for the Coun- 
tess, but his love for her, after having begun by being a genuine 
grand passion, had now reached the lukewarm stage when absence 
appears not so much a painful privation as an interval of rest. 
Terésa was a dark-eyed Venetian blonde, subtle and enthralling, 
imperious and passionate, the woman of whom men say she gives 
you moments of ecstasy to hours of vexation. An enchantress she 
was, body and soul, but the intoxicating odor of love that breathed 
from her person was like that of certain tropical flowers, overpow- 
ering and benumbing those who inhale it too long. Away from 
her, Sommiére experienced an unconfessed sensation of relief; it 
was only when he was with her again that her charm recovered 
its power, and then he found himself body and soul her prisoner. 
Into his veins Terésa had infused a subtle philter that lost its effec- 
tiveness at a distance, but made Georges her slave and her chattel 
the moment his eyes met those of his Circe. 

While Sommiére was at Nice, his friends took him to a garden- 
party given by an American at one of those adorable villas where 
the gardens slope from the hill to the sea through masses of lemon- 
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orchards and luxuriant tunnels of roses. A band of gypsy musi- 
cians invisible behind a thicket of azaleas, was playing the czerdas. 
The air, vibrating with music, was impregnated with the odors of 
spring; overhead the embowering rose-blossoms gave glimpses of a 
sky whose blue was too delicious for words, while through the 
green arches the sea sparkled with a sheen that was nct less blue 
than the sky and was shot with sapphire as well. It was in one 
of these flower-gemmed alleys that Georges de Sommiére chanced 
to find himself face to face with a young woman, slender, fragile 
and exquisitely fair: she had violet eyes and a glory of chestnut 
hair lying thickly massed on her neck. The first sight of her 
struck an intensely vivid impression. Her figure seemed to 
radiate a perfume of poetic fascination; her great eyes were pure, 
open and trustful as a child’s. She was like one of those mountain 
lilies that spring beside the glaciers, whose wild beauty and ideal 
color have in them something so virginal that we hesitate to pluck 
them. 

Sommiére asked to be presented, and learned that the young 
lady was of Greek birth and that her name was Helen Michalis. 
All that afternoon he hardly left her side, taking advantage of the 
liberty of flirtation so readily accorded in the cosmopolitan society 
of the céte d’azur. When he chose, Georges was a fascinating 
talker, and on this occasion he threw his whole soul into his con- 
versation. The young woman felt the charm of this witty and 
eager-hearted man: with an unstudied frankness which was of the 
essence of her character, she allowed him to see that she was 
charmed; and then in her turn she unveiled before him her in- 
genuous soul. When they parted, it was as if they were already 
old friends. 

Sommiére asked formally for permission to call, and she told 
him that she was always at home between five and seven. He 
went the next day, and the next; he forgot that he was expected 
at Florence; Terésa Olivieri seemed to recede into a very far-off 
mist in which she was blotted out and lost. Georges now thought 
only of this fragile virgin soul from the romantic East, into whose 
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pure, sweet 
eyes he had 
looked with a 
new devotion 
under the 
rose - arches 
of Beaulieu. 
He did not 
make love to 
her in actual 
words, but 
there was 
such a melt- 
ing softness 
in his voice 
and in his 
eyes that 
Helen Mi- 
chalis could 
not misunder- 
stand him; 
ere long she 
felt herself 
completely 
won by the 
warmth of his 
sympathy and 
met him with 
a more confi- 
dential pres- 
sure of the 
hand every 
time that he 
came. One 
evening 
as she thanked 
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Frail, thin and pallid. in the mourning garb of love 


er a Spree era him for his 
betrayed, she walked in the light of the dying sun. visit, ae 
added how 


touched she was by his attention, and Georges could restrain him- 
self no longer. He drew her to him, pressed her to his heart and 
confessed that he adored her, declaring that she had taught him 
the true meaning of love and that to her he would gladly conse- 
crate his whole life. 

With the impulsive action of a confiding child Helen laid her 
“head upon her lover’s shoulder. 

“I too, ever since that first day, have felt myself drawn to 
you, and there is nothing that I could wish for so much as to be 
wholly and entirely yours..... But alas, I am not free! I 
am married to a man in Roumania whom I detest; we have sep- 
arated by mutual consent.” 

“Cannot you divorce him?” 

“T have always shrunk from that on account of my family, who 
fear the scandal of the divorce-court.” 

“Life is all wrong,” sighed Sommiere. 
meet five years sooner?” 

And in return for Mme. Michalis’ confidence, he confessed to 
cher his liaison with the Countess Olivieri. 

| “You perceive,” said he as he concluded, “that I too am half 
married. But though it will be a wrench to give pain to a friend 
of these past years who loves me still, I should not hesitate for a 
moment to break off the connection, seeing that for the future I 
can love none but you.” 

However innocent a woman may be, she is a woman still. When 
Helen Michalis learned that she had a rival, a rival who was both 
jealous and passionate, she felt an eager longing to reign sole 
mistress of Georges de Sommiére’s heart. Her new-born jealousy 
altered the whole range of her feelings; and the future, to which 
she had once resigned herself, now seemed impossible. In short 
she let herself be won over, and she promised to apply for the 
divorce. Georges for his part swore to employ the time which 
the judicial formalities would necessitate in arranging derinitely 
for the breach with Terésa Olivieri. 

Helen started at once for Bucharest in order to set the law in 
action; and as may be well imagined, Georges carefully avoided 
continuing his journey to Tuscany. Instead he turned and trav- 
eled northwards, all the time writing the most elaborate apologies 
to the Countess on the ground of urgent business recalling him to 
Paris. He knew Terésa’s temper far too well to reveal abruptly 
the changed state of his feelings; he knew her for a woman capable 
of coming straight to Paris to call him to account, and he was 
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anxious at all costs to escape a personal conflict with her, having 
a shrewd suspicion that if it came, he might not prove the con. 
queror. He preferred to work things gently and not to strike the 
final blow till the very eve of his marriage. 

Accordingly Georges stooped to the deception of spinning out his 
correspondence, explaining at great length how his business must 
positively keep him in France till the very end of the autumn, 
and little by little he was all the time cunningly modifying the tone 
of his letters from the note of love to the note of friendship. But 
a woman in love is not easy to deceive, and the transformation 
was not to the taste of the ardent Countess. She grew as restive 
as a horse who scents a hidden peril; she scolded Sommiére for 
his cold letters; she betrayed her suspicion of him, and threatened 
to journey after him to Paris, the very thing he had feared. And 
she was just on the point of carrying her threat into execution 
when at last Georges received the much-desired letter he was 
waiting for from Helen, to say that her affair was settled, that now 
she had returned to Nice an absolutely free woman, and that she 
was expecting him there. 

Sommieére determined to bring to an immediate end the loathed 
deception forced upon him. In a letter full of the delicate euphe- 
misms which a man of gallantry knows how to use in breaking 
with a woman, he confessed to Terésa that he was on the point of 
marrying. He implored her pardon for the breaking off of a 
liaison which would ever be treasured by him as the sweetest ot 
memories, and he expressed the hope that even if their mutual 
relations became less intimate, they might still preserve the char- 
acter of a sincere and heartfelt friendship. Having thus made 
his confession, he got into the Nice train, and next evening he was 
clasping to his heart his fair violet-eyed bride from the East. 

This time Georges found Helen free, happy and loving; and 
during the hasty preparations for the wedding, the pair of true- 
lovers tasted in long tétes-a-téte those anticipations of bliss which 
are even sweeter than the bliss itself... . . J And then Sommiére 
received Terésa Olivieri’s answer. 

“The news of your marriage,” she wrote, “has been the cruelest 
dagger-thrust to me. I thought I should die. For. twenty-four 
hours I cried aloud in my pain and my anger to the dumb walls 
of my room. It is over then, over forever! Ah, cruel one, you are 
killing me! But in my death-agony I will at least force myself 
not to torment you with my wailings. Find your happiness, since 
you can find it without me. In return for all the love I have 
given you, I ask but one boon, and if you have a spark of pity 
left, you will not refuse me that. Let me see you once, once 
only, before the eternal separation. Just for one single hour, just 
time enough to give you one last handclasp, and that shall be all. 
Afterward I shall go 
and bury myself in se- 
clusion like a stricken 
doe, and never never 
shall you hear my 
name again.” 

Sommiére was much 
annoyed and told his 
bride of the request. 

“T shall just leave it 
unanswered,” he de- 
clared. 

But Helen was too 
sure of the love which 
she inspired not to show 
herself generous. With 
her trustful native can- 
dor, in a sudden rush 
of pity, she exclaimed: 

“Poor woman! You 
cannot refuse her. Go 
to Florence, but go 
only for the day, an! 
remember that I ain 
waiting for you.” 

Georges was of a 
less trustful nature 
than Mme. Michalis, 
but he was so deeply in 
love that he believed 
himself — invulnerable 
for the future. 

He set out that eve- 
ning, and next day at 
(Continuedjon page 109) 





“The news of your marriage,’’ she wrote, 
has been the cruelest dagger-thrust to me.” 
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T was an incomparable spring day, one of those warm 

days, subtly fragrant with bourgeoning things, which 
fioat down upon Long Island now and then in May. The 
sun streamed into the big living-room of the Porter Town- 
sends, making the many bowls of daffodils and early crocuses 
fairly sing. It radiated a sense of well-being, and Mrs. 
Porter Townsend wrapped herseif in it as if it were a gar- 
ment. 

She looked out of the wide Colonial door, which stood 
open, into the garden beyond, where now and then two 
figures slowly crossed her view, and she sighed with satis- 
faction. If, perchance, in this spring of 1919, the world 
was not quite as it should be, at least Mrs. Porter Town- 
send’s world was once more in a state of equilibrium, be- 
cause her son Sam had at length returned home from the 
war. 

To be sure, he walked with a stiff knee and a cane; also he had 
brought with him a trained nurse, much too pretty to be safe; 
but both of these misfortunes would be temporary, she reassured 
herself. Certainly they were not to be compared with the irri- 
tating confusion into which her life had fallen during the sixteen 
months Sam had been away. Her bitter and implacable hatred 
of the Germans could be traced directly‘to the fact that they had, 
as it were, reached out a huge Teutonic hand and overthrown her 
pleasant days. 

Of course, this does not sound noble, but Mrs. Townsend had 
had no training in magnificent unselfishness. She was one of the 
elect, whose lives run along a straight line, with no hills and val- 
leys. A luxurious youth was followed by a luxurious married life, 
with a charming, unexacting husband who did not bother about 
her lack of humor. Sam, their only child, had given nobody 
trouble. He finished school and was graduated from college, with- 
out any great amount of glory, but at the same time creditably 
enough. 

When, the very year of his graduation, he had marched off to 
war, poor Mrs. Townsend’s sense of values suffered an upheaval. 
It was too much to hope that a woman with her intensely ingrown 
interests should suddenly face a world-crisis with aplomb. She 
did her full duty, Red Cross work, knitting and all, but she went 
about it in a dazed and secretly resentful way. 
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No wonder, then, that she smiled and sighed wken she 
heard Sam’s voice lifted in the garden. 


“Gayly the troubadour touched his guitar, 
As he was hastening home from the war, 
Singing ‘From Palestine gayly I come. 
Lady-love, lady-love, welcome me home!’” 


The last line was shouted from the threshold as Sam en- 
tered. He was a big, bronzed person who never yet had met 
a creature who did not like him. 
“Well, Mater,” said he. 
“Well, Sam,” she smiled. 
He patted her a little awkwardly. They were not much 
given to demonstration. 
“I’m so glad there is such pleasant weather for your first day 
at home.” 

“Yes, yes,” he agreed. 

“Hadn’t you noticed it?” 

“Tell you the truth, weather has ceased to mean much in my 
young life. I’ve met all the worst brands, and my weather-sense 
has gone dead.” : 

“What were you doing out there?” she inquired. 

“Old Job was showing me the gardens. I assisted him in some 
important decisions as to a spot that you call the Blue Gar- 
den.” 

“What did he ask you about it?” she demanded. 

“He says you wont let him plant anything but blue flowers in 
it, and he thinks some red poppy-seeds, dropped, as it were, by 
accident, would improve it.” 

“Sam, you didn’t encourage him? That dreadful old man! 
He wont let me have what I want in my own garden. I had the 
most awful time in the first place getting him to plant a blue 
garden—” 

“Who do you think you are? That’s Job’s garden,” laughed 
Sam. “Where’s William?” he added. 

“Miss Preston? She is writing letters, I believe.” 
just a hint of frost in the tone of that answer. 
“Tsn’t she ripping, Mater?” 

“She is very pretty, if that’s what ripping means.” 
“Pretty? Yes, she’s that too. But that isn’t what I meant.” 
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Mrs. Townsend glanced at him swiftly, 
“I’m sure she has been very kind to you, and 
we are all indebted to her—” 
“Kind? She saved my life,” he interrupted. 
“You mean she nursed you—” 
“T mean that after the Fritzie’s shell tore off 
my wing, I fell and turned and tumbled like a 
pigeon, until the earth came up and smashed me. A long time 
after that, I woke up in a hospital corridor. There were rows 
and rows of us laid out on the floor. When I woke up, William 
was working over me. I heard a voice say, ‘Come on. We'll to have come down here like this—” Wilhelmina began. 
have to come back for him,’ but William answered: ‘No, we'll at- “I think it was very good of you to come,” Mrs. Townsend 
tend to him now.’ ” parried. “Do you think his leg will be all right?” 
“Well, I should hope so,” said Mrs. Porter Townsend. “Yes, he’ll be all right. The war didn’t hurt him much.” 
“No ‘hope so’ about it. Your Sammy was of no more impor- “He was very badly wounded,” protested Mrs. Townsend. 


_“Scuse me, Mr. Sammy, but if you want to see somepin jp. 
t’restin’—” 

Sam rose and held out a hand to Wilhelmina. 

“Come out and meet Job.” 

“No, I want to talk to your mother.” 

“But I need an arm—” 

“Run along, baby,” she ordered, and watched him go. 

“He’s a nice boy,” she remarked to Mrs. Townsend. 

“I think so,” said that satisfied being. 

“I’m afraid you must think it dreadfully unconventional of me 


tance than any of the other hundreds of wounded. Only if she 
hadn’t made them fix me up, I’d probably have died.” 

His voice trailed off softly. 

“Did she take care of you in the hospital?” 

“Part of the time. She kept an eye on me, and always called 
me her case.” 

Mrs. Townsend was now thoroughly aware of danger. 

“Who are her people, Sam?’—anxiously. 

“T don’t know.” 

“It seems queer to me for a young girl like that to be going 
around nursing, all alone, in France—” 

“Without a chaperon!” he cut in scornfully. “Good Lord, I 
wish you could know what those girls did over there, what they 
meant to us. We thought of ’em as just other fellows, plucky, 
untiring, doing their part. No damned nonsense about it, I can 
tell you! There’s a new kind of feeling between the men and 
women who fought that war side by side.” 

Mrs. Townsend dragged the conversation away from this serious 
tone. 

“Tt was odd that she should be on your transport—” 

“Maybe. I’ve got to believing in a sort of fate—” 

“And it was good of her to bring you home—” 

“T persuaded her it was her duty. I played up my old leg, 
my lame shoulder, 
my loose _ tooth, 
just to get her 
down here,” he ex- 
plained boyishly. 

“I’m glad _ she 
came.” 

“T knew you 
two would like 
each other.” 

Their conversa- 
tion was interrupt- 
ed by its object. 

Miss Preston en- 
tered and came 
across the room 
with a_ sort of 
swift directness, 
as if she knew 
just where she 
was going, and 
why. Sam rose to UA. |, 
meet her, and ZA 
spoke out of the aN 
\') 
| 


midst of his talk 4 


with his parent. 2) 


“T say, William, it 4 
Pigs — 


do you like 
Mother?” 

The girl smiled. 

“Of course. I 
like everybody’s 
mother. Mothers ' 
are sweet.” 

“My word!” said Sam, perfectly satisfied with this answer. 
“My word, will you look at her fluffs!” 

“Yes, aren’t I gorgeous? Do you know what war has done 
to me, Mrs. Townsend? It has left me one ambition: to 
wear foolish and pretty clothes. I want to play, I want to frivol, 
I want to flirt, I want to forget.” 

“And that little beggar used to be on duty, without food or 
sleep, for twenty hours,” grinned Sam. 

Job appeared at the door and spoke. 


nurse, 


| had a 


¢ He walked with 
a stiff knee and 


a cane; also he 


trained 
much too 
pretty to be safe. 


“Oh, yes. I was thinking of his mind, of his spirit. Sam takes 
things philosophically.” 

“That is the way to take them, isn’t it?” 

“Ye-es—only if you do, if the things that happen seem to you 
to be all right, and just to be met cheerfully, why, then you may 
miss the broadening and deepening that comes to those who take 
things hard. I suppose that sounds rather silly, doesn’t it?” 

“‘We’ve never taken things hard in our family.” 

“Maybe there were no hard things to take,” smiled Miss Pres. 
ton. 

“Where do your people live, Miss Preston?” 

“Oh, didn’t Sam tell you? I haven’t any people. It’s ‘little 
orphant Annie, come to your house to stay,’ Mrs. Townsend.” 

“Dear me—” 

“I was born in San Francisco and lived there most of my life. 
My parents died, and I had to make a living, which I did. Then 
came the war. I took a special course in nursing and went with 
the Red Cross to France—” 

“That was patriotic of you—” 

“Oh, no, not specially. I went into it for the adventure. 
was a chance to do some good and be in on a big thing—” 

This candor embarrassed Mrs. Townsend. She wished the girl 
had taken the credit for being a patriot and let it go at that. 

“Speaking of San Francisco,’ she said, “I visited a 
girl there once years ago. She was at school with me in 
New York. She was a great beauty. You may have 
heard of her people—they were well known there. Her 
name was Adela Ellsworth—” 

Wilhelmina smiled. 

“She was my mother,” she said simply. 

“Your mother? Adela Ellsworth was your mother! 
Why, my dear!” exclaimed the older woman. 
“My father was an artist, Allan Preston. 
and married him—” 

“Adela’s daughter! 
Townsend. 

She took Wilhelmina’s two hands and drew her down 
on a couch beside her. 

“You're glad?” said the girl curiously. 

“Glad? Why, it changes the whole thing. To think of 
your nursing Sam, and coming down here and all, and 
turning out to be Adela’s daughter! It’s unbelievable.” 

“Tt’s always the unbelievable that happens, isn’t it?” 

“But didn’t you say you had to make your living?” 

“Yes. Father never had any money. Grandfather Ells- 
worth cut us off when Mother married Dad—thanks be!” 

“You're glad he cut you off?”—incredulously. 

“Rather! Why, making your living is the greatest fun 
there is.” 

“Ts it?’—dubiously. “Just what did you do?” 

“Dear Mrs. Townsend, let’s leave that shock till later.” 

Mrs. Townsend rushed up to the door, and called Sam 
excitedly. He came to the door and stared at her. 

“What’s up, Mater?” » 

“What do you think I’ve learned about this dear child?” 

“About William? Give it up.” 

“Her mother was my old school-friend Adela Ellsworth, 


Here 


She ran off 


Why, my dear!” repeated Mrs. 


and I visited her once in San Francisco when I was a girl.” 


“That’s nice. What’s it got to do with William?” 

“My dear, I knew all her people. The Ellsworths were very 
distinguished and charming—” _ 

“But you didn’t have to know that to see that William is dis- 
tinguished and charming,” he blundered in his dull male way. 

“No, but—” . a 

“Sam, Sam, you stupid old bear, don’t go smashing the china!’ 
cried Wilhelmina. 
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He looked at her inquiringly. “Parlay Anglay,” said he. 
“Don’t you see the ugly duckling turns out to be a swan!” 
“Rubbish! I’m glad you’ve found out she’s all right, Mater. 
Mayflower stock, pure blue blood—she’s the whole ticket. Come 
out into the garden, sweet William, and. 1’ll show you your name- 
sake,” said he, dropping a hand on her shoulder. “Scuse us, Mater.” 
Mrs. Porter Townsend nodded and with pride watched them go. 


CHAPTER II 


ROM the moment that the seal of official approval was set 
upon Wilhelmina, Mrs. Porter Townsend bestirred herself 
to give the girl an enjoyable time. When the head of the house of 
Townsend came from town 
on the evening of the great 
discovery, he discovered 
that a subtle change had 
overspread the face of 
things. He chuckled a lit- 
tle when he observed his 
wife’s obvious relief. He 
never failed to get some 
amusement out of what he 
termed her “direct attack.” 
Porter Townsend himself 
was a diplomat, suave and 
delightful. He was a strik- 
ingly handsome man of dis- 
tinguished bearing—possibly 
a trifle meticulous about 
clothes, but the very most 
finished article which Amer- 
ica produces. He and his 
son differed greatly from 
each other, and yet they 
were very congenial. Each 
valued the other’s traits; 
and they shared a good-na- 
tured tolerance of the foi- 
bles and peculiarities of 
Mrs. Townsend. 

Townsend, Senior, was 
the first of the family to 
come down for dinner that 
evening. As he was idling 


“TI heard a voice say, 
‘We'll have to come back 
for him,’ but William 
answered: ‘No, we'll si 
attend to him now.’” au 


about the drawing-room, 
waiting for the rest of 
them to appear, Wilhel- 


mina joined him. He 
watched her come toward 
him with that swift grace 
of hers. He noted her 
white skin, her bronze hair, 
the quick intelligence and 
subtlety that marks the 
faces of some of our wom- 
en. He smiled at her, and 
she ducked him a courtesy, 
holding out her creamy chif- 
fon skirts at either side like 
a little girl. : 

“You look singularly unlike a trained nurse,” he remarked 
then. 

“T feel singularly like a frivol-wivol!” she retorted. 

“Do you happen to know Rossetti’s sonnet, ‘Her Gifts’?” he 
inquired. 

She shook her head. 


“High grace, the dower of queens; and therewithal 
Some wood-born wonder’s sweet simplicity ; 

A glance like water brimming with the sky 

Or hyacinth-light where forest shadows fall; 

Such thrilling pallor of cheek as doth enthrall 
The heart; a mouth whose passionate forms imply 
All music and all silence held thereby; 

Deep golden locks, her sovereign coronal ; 

A round reared neck, meet column of Love’s shrine 
To cling to, when the heart takes sanctuary; 
Hands which forever at Love’s bidding be, 

And soft-stirred feet still answering to his sign: 

These are her gifts, as tongue may tell them o’er. 

Breathe low her name, my soul; for that means more.” 


th ‘see 4), I 
a : >) 


Wilhelmina’s eyes shone. 
“That is pretty of you!” she said. “Fancy your being fond of 


poetry.” 


“T am, very. But why not?” 

“I’m finding Sam’s parents such a total surprise.” 

“Are we? I wonder what you had hoped for.” 

But Mrs. Townsend appeared at the moment, and so there was 
no opportunity for Wilhelmina’s reply. And Sam came in from 
the garden, winding a ribbon about the stems of a bunch of prim- 
roses. He pre- 
sented them to 
Wilhelmina with a 
bow. 

"Sam, 
charming! 
wearing 
tucked 
belt.” 

“Spring belongs 
to you,” said Sam 
simply. 

His father turned 
a surprised look 
upon him, which 
melted into a ten- 
der one. 

The first guest 
arrived, Miss Su- 
san Gregory. She 
was little and 
: plump. She had 
pink cheeks, and curls that bobbed. 
She fluttered ribbons and scarves 
as she moved about. She had al- 
ways been referred to, since the 
age of two, as “cunning.” 

She greeted the stranger Wilhel- 
mina with affection, Sam with rap- 
ture. Her blue eyes brimmed with 
tears at his stiff knee. She urged 
them to recount his adventures. It 
transpired that she was deeply in- 
terested in tales featuring buckets 
of blood. 

“You must have had such thrilly 
adventures!” she exclaimed. “Sam, 
do tell us something about the Ger- 
mans—” 

“T didn’t see much of them,” he 
said evasively. 

Miss Gregory gave it up. 

“Is Dr. Peter coming?” she in- 
quired. 

“No—he is in town,” replied her 
hostess. 

“Really? Oh, I thought of course 
he would be here,’ pouted Susan. 
“Have you met our Dr. Peter?” 
she asked Wilhelmina. 

“Ne” 

“Oh, what a treat you have in 
store for her, dear Mrs. Townsend!” 

“Who is Dr. Peter?” inquired Wilhelmina politely. 

“He is our local god, Miss Preston. The ladies bow down and 
worship—yea, they offer sacrifice and burnt offerings!” remarked 
Mr. Townsend gravely. 

“Oh, Mr. Townsend, aren’t you dreadful? But even a scoffer 
like you must admit that he is the most wonderful man.” 

“Don’t mind them, William. I'll tell you about him. His 
name is Peter Hale. He’s a famous specialist in nervous diseases. 
He has a place out here, and a small hospital. He don’t 
give a rap for women, and yet they all adore him. Nice 
chap.” 

“Sam, that is not true. 
protested. 

“You'll adore him!” sighed Susan to Wilhelmina. 

“T hope not,” exclaimed the latter heartily. 

The other guests arrived. There were half a dozen perfectly 
gowned women, of the colony, with their men in more or less 
willing attendance. Wilhelmina noted with amusement that every 
one of the women demanded Peter Hale. 
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“We're all frightfully jealous of Nina Townsend,” one of them 
explained to her, “because Peter Hale is such a beau of hers. 
I tell her she really ought to annex some others, just for camou- 
flage. I should never dare risk just one.” 

“My dear,” said her neighbor, “Nina ought to thank God on 
her knees every day, for one.” . 

Mrs. Townsend bridled and smiled, and Wilhelmina marveled. 

From this occasion of her début, as it were, the days were 
quite delightfully full for Wil- 
helmina. Every morning her 
hostess presented the schedule 
for the day—usually golf or 
bridge in the morning, lunch at 
the club or at some one’s else 
house. Tea, dinner, dance fol- 
lowed as the night the day. 

Sam protested loudly and 
brought up a disgruntled rear to 
the procession. Daily he argued 


with his mother; daily he urged 


“Do you mind 
_not opening this 
door?” he said, 


leaning against it 


Wilhelmina to strike. But the combination of them was too strong 
for him. 

William was thoroughly enjoying herself. Once or twice she 
murmured something about going back to New York, but the 
idea was promptly discouraged. So the days slipped into a fort- 
night. : 

In all this time the famous Peter Hale had not made his 
entrance. But if he was absent in the flesh, he was always there 
in the conversation. Wilhelmina finally found herself irritated 
with the mere sound of his name. 

As the days went by, Wilhelmina began to scent trouble in 
regard to Sam. She noticed that in spite of her determined efforts 
to discourage it, she was more and more considered as Sam’s 
special property. He grew more and more proprietary in manner, 
more tender in his attentions. She was forced to be quite actively 
on the defensive. She was finally brought face to face with the 
fact that either she must go away or make up her mind to have 
it out with Sam. 

She pleaded a headache and begged off from a tennis-tournament 
in order to think the thing out. She heard the voices and the 
laughter of the motor-party which came to pick up Sam and Mrs. 
Townsend. She waited until the whir of the car was quite gone, 
and then she slipped downstairs to find a book. 

The big, cool, shadowy room was charming and quiet. The door 
stood open upon the sunny garden. Wilheimina hunted out her 


book, renounced the temptation to slip out into the garden, be- 
cause of her pink negligee, and turned to go up to her room, when 
a man entered hurriedly, closed the door, said “Damn” and then 
saw Wilhelmina. She stared at him, too surprised to protest. 

“Do you mind not opening this door?” he said, leaning against 
it firmly. 

“Not at all.” 

The knocker rapped smartly. He stood on guard, not noticing 
Wilhelmina again. The knocker 
was smacked viciously. A slight 
smile lifted the edges of the in- 
truder’s mouth. Then there was 
the sound of retreating steps. 
He laid his hat, gloves, stick and 
a book on the table and ad- 
vanced toward Wilhelmina. 

“Are you a fugitive from 
justice,” she inquired, “or was it 
your wife?” 

“No, thank God! It was an 
old lady who wants to convince 
me that she is a nervous wreck. 
She spied me just as I passed 
your gate, and I bolted in. I 
trust my entrance didn’t startle 
you.” 

“A trifle! It’s a relief to find 
you're not the villain of the 
piece.” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“You never can be sure about 
a modern  villain—no black 
mustache to teil him by.” 

“Have you met many?” 

“Oh, yes. I’m very fond of 
the theater. If your moment of 
peril is past, and you no longer 
need my protection, I'll ask you 
to excuse me. I am, at the 
moment, disguised as an_in- 
valid.” 

“May I apologize and intro- 
duce myself?” 

“You are Dr. Peter Hale.” 

“How did you know?” 

“I’ve been here two weeks!” 

“Have they done for me coin- 
pletely?” 

“Quite.” 

“They take advantage of my 
absence, Miss Preston—” 

She lifted eyebrows in sur- 
prise. 

“I lunched at the club,” he 
explained. “Yes, they did you, 
too.” 

“Nicely, I hope—not too brown.” 

“Not brown at all—uncooked, I might say, the raw stuff of 
fiction. Lovely Red Cross nurse rescuing the dying by moon- 

How long were you in service?” 

“Eighteen months and six days.” 

“Lucky girl!” 

“Didn’t you get in?” 

“No, worse luck! Pneumonia, followed by a bad heart, ruled 
me out. I hoped to go to France this spring, but the armistice 
settled that.” 

“Hard lines!” 

“Tragedy, that’s what it was. Here I have spent my life work- 
ing at nervous disorders, and when there is a new disease de- 
veloped, I stay at home with a balky heart.” 

“New disease? You mean shell-shock?” 

“Ves. Most interesting thing in the world to-day. I am 
taking all the cases I can get at the demobilization hospitals. No 
two cases alike. Fascinating! It’s the only thing in the world 
that really interests me.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Absolutely.” 

He glanced at her suspiciously. 

“Why did you ask me that?” 

“Well, I thought from the tales I have heard, that you were, 
of course, detestable, but I did not think of you as earnest.” 
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“Detestable?” 

“No one could be the possessor of all the virtues I have heard 
attributed to you, and be endurable.” 

“Oh,” he said impatiently, “women are silly creatures. They 
chatter and eat and pick at this and that! They get so in a man’s 
way!” 

She laughed. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said again. 

“Don't.” 

“T’m living up to your fears—or were they your hopes?” 

She made no reply to this. It left him somewhat suspended, 
as it were. He took his hat and stick and gloves. 

“Have we, or have we not met?” he inquired politely. 

She glanced down at herself swiftly, but his eyes did not follow 
hers. 

“I think we have not met,” she replied. 

He bowed. 

“I shall look forward to meeting you,” he said. “Au ’voir.”’ 

“Au ’voir,” she replied. 

He departed. She turned a speculative smile upon his back. 
Then she saw that he had left his book. She took it up, intending 
to call him back. She glanced at the title. Then she crossed 
swiftly to the couch, and opened the book at the first page. Ina 
few moments, five perhaps, she heard footsteps on the flagged 
walk outside. With an impulse which she would have found it 
hard to explain, she suddenly pushed Dr. Hale’s book under a 
cushion and opened the book she had come to fetch. 

“So sorry!” said the resonant voice behind her. “But I left a 
book.” 

“A book?” said she. 

He looked on the table, made swift inventory of the room. 
Wilhelmina liked the way he moved, the way he used his long 
hands, the way his hair grayed on his brow. 

“Seems not. Must have left it at the club.” 

“What was it?” she inquired. 

“Just off the press. It’s the very latest thing on shell-shock. 
Well, sorry to have disturbed you. Good-by again.” 

When he was 
quite gone, Wil- 
helmina laughed, 
and with a smil- 
ing face she drew 
forth his book and 
began to read. 














CHAPTER III 


HE formal 
meeting _be- 
tween Wilhelmina 
and Dr. Hale took 
place the next day 
on the country- 
club veranda. 
Sam and his friend 
were talking to- 
gether when Mr. 
and Mrs. Town- 
send, Wilhelmina 
and a boy named 


hi ii 
| iL y 
Reggie Stafford \ B 
ae in off the is im I Ky 


“Is this your 


famous Miss Pres- TW 7 li m 
ton?” inquired Dr. IN 
Hale as the party 

ascended the 
steps. 

“Ves,” said Sam 
rapturously, as if 
of cherubim. 

Sam thought how beautiful William was, flushed and a trifle 
blown as to hair. How her bright green sweater set off her high 
color! She was laughing gayly at Mr. Townsend. 

. “Oh, Dr. Peter!” exclaimed Mrs. Townsend as soon as she saw 

im. 

He advanced to meet her. 

“I want to present you to our guest Miss Preston. Wilhelmina, 
this is Dr. Hale,” said the lady impressively. 






































“Reggie, my dear, let us be sensible. I am 
twenty-two years old, and you are seventeen.” 





“How do you do?” her guest remarked with 
the briefest of glances, turning back to Reggie. 

Dr. Hale bowed, conscious of a slight irrita- 
tion. 

“How was the game?” inquired Sam, aware 
of something. 

“We beat them disgracefully,” boasted his™ 
father. “Miss Preston was in fine form—” 

“They beat us,” said his wife, “merely because Reggie could 
not be dragged away from Wilhelmina. If she made a bad drive, 
he made one, just to keep beside her.” 

“Oh, now, Mrs. Townsend—” breathed Reggie heavily. 

“Nina, how can you abuse your partner? It’s not sport,” 
protested her husband. 

“It’s not my idea of sport to lead Reggie around the course in 
a daze, like a—a moon-calf!” she retorted. 

“Why, Mater!” laughed Sam. 

“Miss Preston, I ask you, didn’t I p!ay my best game?” begged 
the fat boy. 

“You did,” laughed Wilhelmina to the rescue. 

“You were wonderful!” he sighed. ‘What shall I get you to 
drink?” 

Wilhelmina gently indicated Mrs. Townsend, and Reggie re- 
called his manners. He went off in search of liquids, and Dr. Hale 
turned to Wilhelmina. 

“You seem to be a very famous person in these parts, Miss 
Preston.” 

“T seem to have heard your name before too.” 

“It is impossible to be in this colony long without hearing Dr: 
Hale’s name,” Mrs. Townsend contributed with crushing emphasis. 

“Pity ‘tis, ’tis true,’ murmured Dr. Hale. 

Wilhelmina nodded at this, unsmiling. 

“You've ensnared the fat boy,” he added. 

“Isn’t he amusing? Most fat people protest, and are so self- 
conscious about their size, but Reggie simply revels in a shame- 
less obesity. One sees him swelling and swelling into the future—” 

“Horrible! And as for the fat man in love, he is destined to 
be ridiculous.” 

“What’s this about love?” interrupted 
Sam. 

“Aha, it is evident that this word 
has connotations for our Sam,” teased 
Dr. Hale. “Here comes the rest of my 
foursome. I will see you again, Miss 
Preston.” 

He called his farewells to the others 
and hurried off to join his party. 


OMETHING happened to change 

Wilhelmina’s mind about ending 
her visit. She handled Sam with watch- 
ful tact and stayed on. She would 
never have admitted that Dr. Hale had 
anything to do with her decision. 

She met him everywhere she went. 
They dined at the same places, had tea 
on the same terraces; they met daily at 
the clubhouse. He was assiduously 
courted by Mrs. Townsend, and was 
much at her house. 

Wilhelmina was conscious of a rising 
tide of indignation at the man. He was 
delightful, urbane, amusing, but she 
knew that she had never once caught 
and held his attention. Underneath his 
unfailing good manners she knew that 
he classed her with the other “silly 
creatures.” 

“Sometimes I think you do not like 
Dr. Hale,” Mrs. Townsend said. 

“Then among civilized whites dwell- 
ing upon Long Island, I am the lone 
exception,” replied Wilhelmina. 

These remarks were exchanged on a Saturday morning when 
the family in council assembled was discussing the plans for the 
day. Mr. Townsend seemed to be reading the paper, although 
he smiled at Wilhelmina’s retort. Sam was main opposition to 
his mother. 

“T can’t dance, with this stiff leg. I can’t play golf, as you may 
remember. I should like to have a few moments now and then 
with Wilhelmina. Nobody seems to think of that.” 
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“I will abandon my claims in your favor,” smiled his father. 

“Well, what do you want to do?” inquired his mother. 

“I want to—what would you like, William?” 

“Td like anything—” 

“We'll have to decide quickly, before that infernal fatty turns 
up,” remarked Sam. “Underfoot every minute! 
shaken him, turn around, and there’s his big face fatuously gazing 
at Wilhelmina.” 

“Why, Sam, you’re cross!” reproved Mrs. Townsend. 

“Poor Reggie!” sighed Mr. Townsend. “So fat, and yet so 

Wilhelmina’s laugh pealed out, and he joined her, but no smile 
illumined Sam’s countenance. 

“What are you two laughing at?” demanded Mrs. Townsend. 

“Do you suppose, Mr. Townsend, that it would be possible for 
you to abandon Mrs. Townsend, desert little Sam in his innocent 
childhood, and run away with me?” inquired Wilhelmina sweetly. 

Mr. Townsend put down his paper. 

“Your proposition interests me,” he quoted. 

“Oh, do stop your nonsense and decide on our plans,” urged 


The open door framed Reggie. 

“Good morning, everybody,” he beamed. 

“Oh, damn!” said Sam. 

The others were less frank. 

“Dropped in to see if we couldn’t get up a foursome. 
Preston and I will play—” 

“Miss Preston is engaged for the day,” said Sam firmly. 

“Oh, no, Miss Preston,” entreated the boy. 

“Sorry, Reggie. Sam and I are off to—what is it we are doing, 
Sam ?”—mischievously. 

“We're motoring to Sleepy Hollow for lunch.” 

“Well, that spoils the day for me,” said Reggie, and with a 
wan farewell he departed. 

Sam carried Wilhelmina off, according to his word, and she 
was glad to go somewhere, anywhere, if only she need not see 
nor hear of Dr. Hale all day. By careful manipulation she kept 
Sam off dangerous ground. They recaptured for a while the 
pleasant camaraderie they had known in France. 
Sam that Wilhelmina enjoyed most, the big boy Sam, kindly and 
The road was a good one; the country was lovely in its 
The day was restful and happy. 

They reached home just in time to dress and go to the country 
club, where they were to dine and stay on for the Saturday-night 


“Lots of fun for me to sit around and watch you whirl about 
with all your beaux,” complained Sam as they drove to the club. 
“Be a hero, Sammy,” urged William. 


N the course of the evening Dr. Peter made his bow before 
Wilhelmina and asked her to dance. 
and loved it. The girl half closed her eyes and gave herself up to 
his sure, expert leadership. They did not talk. When the music 
stopped, she led the way out to the veranda. 
a second by Susan and Reggie. 
“Doesn’t Dr. Peter dance divinely?” cooed Susan. 
“Dr. Hale does everything well, doesn’t he?” replied Wilhelmina 


They both danced well, 


They were stopped 


As they went on, Dr. Hale looked down at her and laughed. 
“Doesn’t it make you sick?” she burst out. 


“Why do you endure it, then?” 
“What do you advise me to do?” 
“Stop being so—so professionally agreeable.” 
“You think I have a bedside manner?” 
“Exactly—a humor-the-poor-foo! manner. 
T'll give it my attention,” he smiled. 

“T wont be stood in the corner!”—irritatediy. 

“Then be good,” he warned. 

They sat down at the far end of the veranda, where the mocn 
made deep shadows. 
” said he, “let’s begin again.” 
“Why do you hate women?” 


It is not decent.” 


“What kind do you like, then?” 

, I like them all.” 

“Don’t be stupid! Who is your favorite heroine?” 
“Hm—Dora in ‘David Copperfield,’ I should say, 

after consideration.” 


The child wife? 





A silly, like Susan!” 
“After all, you don’t have to listen to Susan.” 








“You don’t listen to anybody!” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” 

“Do you know that line about ‘the inner eye, which is the bliss 
of solitude’? I’ve decided that you have an inner ear, like that.” 

He smiled at her. 

“Don’t ever smile at me!” she commanded. 

“T have also an inner smile,” he remarked. “What shall I say 
to you?” 

She lifted an insolent face to him. 

“Moonlight, and evening star—why don't you make love to 
me?” she suggested. 

“Delighted. Have you any favorite methods?” 

“Tl leave the method to you.” 

He leaned toward her. 

“Do you know the moon is a sea of dreams?” he asked tenderly, 

“T thought it was made of green cheese.” 

“That’s an epicurean view, and beside the point. Suppose the 
moon were a sea of dreams, and I had a cockleshell boat. Woud 
you risk a voyage with me, lovely lady?” 

“Are you a good captain? I don’t want to drown.” 

“In a sea of dreams!” 

“T suppose the bottom of a dream-sea is cold and wet.” 

“Really, you must collaborate with me, if you want me to make 
love to you.” 

She rose, and yawned, oh, so slightly. 

“T’ve had enough. You're unconvincing and amateur.” 

“Let me send you some one,” he urged. 

She sat down again. 

“All right. Go send me—Reggie.” 

His smile was as suave as ever when he left her. 

Wilhelmina drew a sigh which was almost a sob, because she 
realized at this moment, fully, that Dr. Peter Hale, who had 
never really looked at her, was the only man she had ever met 
who interested her. She gave herself up to a reverie which was 
a strange mixture of pleasure and misery. 


CHAPTER IV 


OR several days Wilhelmina had been forced to avoid Reggie. 

because of his ominous looks and sighs. But on this particular 
morning he walked into the living-room unannounced from ihe 
garden, and she saw by his face that Reggie was in sword and 
plume for courting. 

“Why, Reggie, how did you get in?” she exclaimed. 

“Through the garden. I skulked there until I saw you through 
the window. Why do you make me skulk?” 

“T didn’t know I did.” 

“You put me off, and send word you're out, or engaged. I 
haven’t seen you for five days and three hours.” 

“My dear Reggie, I have been busy and engaged. At this very 
moment—” 

“T will not be put out!” he cried. “You owe me a little con- 
sideration.” 

“Don’t be tregic! It isn’t becoming.” 

“You're laughing at me!’ exclaimed the boy, and all at once 
she saw there were tears in his eyes. 

“Of course I’m laughing at you. Why not?” 

To her amazement he slowly went down on his knees beside 
the couch where she sat. It took all her self-control not to laugh 
—the action was so like a baby elephant folding up. 

“Miss Preston, I love you-—” began Reggie. 

“Reggie, my dear, let us be sensible. I am twenty-two years 
old, and you are seventeen.” 

“Seventeen and three months and twenty-five days—nearly 
eighteen.” 

“Even so, Reggie, I’m ages older in experience and—”’ 

“T don’t care anything about that! You're the most beautiful 
person in the world, Miss Preston, and the sweetest! Will you 
marry me, Miss Preston?” 

“No, my dear boy, I will not. Fancy your marrying at eighteen!” 

“My father did. I don’t want to wait until I’m an old man, 
like Sam, or old Dr. Hale. I want to marry when I’m young 
and can enjoy myself.” 

“Then run along and find a little girl your own age—” 

“T shall never marry anybody but you.” 

. “I’m sorry, Reggie. I appreciate your affection, but it is quite 
; out of the question.” 

He lifted a melancholy face. 

“Ts it because I am so fat?” 

“It is because I do not love you.” 
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“But—” 
“I think,” explained Wilhelmina, “that you are a nice amiable 
playmate, and I’m sorry that you’ve spoiled it.” 

“J don’t suppose it would make any difference to you, but I'll 
have lots of money—” 

“Not a bit, my son.” 

“Don’t call me ‘my son 

The girl rose. 

“I’m sorry, Reggie,” she told him. 
like you; but you can see for your- 
self, that after this, it will be better 
for you not to come to see me here, or 
to run around after me at the club.” 

“You mean I’m banished?” 

“Exactly.” 

“T can’t bear it!” he cried tragically. 
“Please don’t make me so miserable. 
I promise not to ever speak of it 


| hae 


“You're a nice boy, and I 


Wilhelmina, gather- 
ing flowers in the 
garden, heard a 
motorcar drive up. 


again.” 

“Nor look it, nor sgh it?” exacted 
William. 

“Nor look it, nor sigh it,” he re- 
peated. 


“Then get up, Reggie, and rest your 
poor knees.” 

He slowly struggled to his feet as 
Mrs. Townsend came into the room. 

“Oh, good morning, Reggie,” she 
said casually. 

He replied with a black look which 
should have assassinated her, and seiz- 
ing his hat, rushed out and away. 


BOUT noon Wilhelmina, gather- 

ing flowers in the garden, heard 
a motorcar drive up, but she gave 
itno thought. When she answered her 
summons to luncheon, however, she 
found Mr. Townsend and Dr. Hale in 
the living-room. They were intending 
to play golf that afternoon and so 
Mrs. Townsend had captured them for 
lunch. 

There was the usual give-and-take 
of lazy conversation at the table. Wil- 
helmina found herself irritated at the 
assumption of these pleasant people 
that their way of life was the whole 
of it. She thought of the ideas there were afoot in the world, 
the work there was to be done. Surely her playtime was over. 
She must be up and off, and about her business of living. 

After lunch, as they were smoking, Mrs. Townsend was called 
away for a bit, and Mr. Townsend asked Dr. Hale a question 
about his work at the demobilization hospitals. He replied briefly, 
but his host led him on by questions to talk about shell-shock, 
and the strange nervous reactions of war upon modern men. Dr. 
Hale stood leaning against the mantel, but as he talked, he stood 
erect, gesturing now and then, incisively. He warmed to his sub- 
ject, and the “armor,” as Wilhelmina named it, was stripped away. 
Even his face changed. He spoke with the ardor of a fanatic as 
well as with the knowledge of an expert. 

Here at last was Dr. Peter Hale, alive and every inch himself. 
That he ignored her, was unaware of her, troubled her not at all. 
She held herse!f absolutely still, not to intrude upon his attention. 
She was a little breathless, and every inch of her was straining 
to attention. 

Mrs. Townsend broke the spe!l. The vibrant Peter was gone in 
a flash, and it was the smiling other Peter whom she led to the 
garden to give her some advice. 

Wilhelmina and Mr. Townsend sat on in comfortable silence. 

“We get on your nerves a trifle to-day,” he said finally. 

“Oh, no, it is I who get on my own nerves,” she protested 
quickly. “I have played long enough, I think. I ought to get to 
work,” ° 

“What work?” 

“I’m not sure yet, but there is so much to do.” 

“Had you a profession before you went to Franee?” 

“No. I did odd jobs—” 

“Such as—” 

“Speaking for suffrage. 

He smiled at that. 


” 


I have.a talent for street-speaking. 





“Then I worked with the Socialists out on the Coast—” 

He lifted his eyebrows. 

“I wrote articles for radical papers, and picked up a kind of a 
living among them all.” 

“Did that interest you?” 

“Vastly.” 

“You want to go back to it?” 

“No. I want to do something definitely constructive now—” 
She hesitated for the word that she wanted. 

R “Why not try matri- 
mony?” he interrupted. 

“Later, perhaps. But 
I’m too young now.” 

“You think marriage 
is a sort of last ref- 
uge?” 

“T do—rather.” 

“Our life out here 
seems pretty fruitless, 
I suppose.” 

“It’s very delight- 
ful,” she evaded. 

“T suppose we strike 
Sam that way too,” he 
mused. “He doesn’t 
want to come into my 
business, as we had 
planned; he wants to 
do ‘something worth 
while socially,’ he says.” 

“Yes, that’s it. You 
see, we've seen the 
world torn down, and 
we know it has got to 
be built on a different 
plan.” 

“Why don’t you go 
into partnership with 
Sam, then, and work at 
this ‘something worth 
while’ together?” 

She smiled and 
shook her head. 

“Dear old Sam, he 
thinks my ideas are 
crazy.” 

“It’s you he’s in love 
with, not your ideas.” 

“That is just where the trouble comes.” 

“What difference does it make? I’ve been married thirty-five 
years, and I’ve no notion what my wife’s ideas are on sufirage or 
socialism. We get along famously.” 

“T don’t want to ‘get along,’ Wilhelmina protested. 

“Youth demands too much,” he sighed. 

“Tt doesn’t demand enough! If it demanded more, it would 
be a different world. No, I must find my work. I know it is 
waiting for me. I want to blaze with interest, like Dr. Peter Hale.” 

“Ves, Peter blazes—that’s right. You might help Peter,” he 
added, apparently at random. 

“He doesn’t need help.” 

“But he does! Wale’s trouble is knowing too much about women. 
He’s father confessor to the sex. He sorts and classifies them in 
his mind, cures them, as a wise mother does her children, and 
dismisses them from his thoughts. It’s the ailment that interests 
him, you see, but the dear ladies make the mistake of thinking it 
is themselves. The only woman who can thoroughly interest Peter 
Hale is a hopeless neurotic.” 

“And yet you suggested that I try 

“I’m afraid you’re out of the question, Wilhelmina. You are 
too well balanced. But some day, some patient is going to catch 
Peter’s attention, when he is examining her nervous system, anc 
never let it go.” 

“He doesn’t like women,” she said. 

“Wait until he notices—a woman.” 

“He tells me Susan Gregory is his favorite type.” 

“Nol? 

“He says you don’t have to listen to her.” 

“Susan is rather like a German band on the corner. 
and out the other,” he laughed. 

“Tt is insufferable to have a real man think of Susan as a real 
woman!” Wilhelmina cried with heat. (Continued on page 105) 
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By MEYER 


HE author of this article is unquestionably the best-informed man on 

the general subject of industrial employment and vocational education 
and guidance in America. During the period of the war, his activities 
in the great shipyards added to his first-hand experience, and at the present 
moment he is but recently back from England, where he went to study the 
entire subject of the New InpustriaL Woman.— The Editor. 


HE Great War did not change the working-woman: it dis- 

covered her. At no time throughout the years of peace was 
there so heavy a tax on the human resources of the nations as four 
years of war have exacted. Loyal men have paid that tax in full. 
Self-sacrificing women have likewise paid that tax in full, 

The war has been the Columbus of woman’s place in the world’s 
economic life. In Great Britain there are only three trades 
which woman has not entered, trades connected with the heaviest 
labor in the making of steel; and in only one profession has woman 
been missing—the military. 

Not only has woman played her part in practically every busi- 
ness and industrial employment during the war; there is not an 
occupation in which she has failed to make good. This is the 
universal testimony. Her work is part of imperishable war-history. 

Now that the war is over, and the heavy 
demand for her work has let down, what 
does the woman who has been so mighty a 
factor in winning the fight for civilization 
ask of industry, of the business and profes- 
sional world? She asks for justice, for op- 
portunity and a fair field. Special favor is 
furthest from her thought. Given a fair field, 
she will take her chances along with the rest. 
War obliterated sex-lines. Sacrifice was the 
privilege of everyone when the peril was 
great. She is insistent in her claim that at 
least this much democracy carry over from 
the war experience: an equal opportunity for 
sacrifice and service. 

There was not long ago a mass-meeting of 
women wage-earners in the East End of 
London. The topic for discussion was 
“What Woman Will Want After the War.” 
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Illustrated by cALBERT LEVERING 


A young voice in the audience, rising clear above the buzz and 
above the speaker’s voice, cried: ““Knowledge is what we want.” 
And the audience responded in hearty fashion to this message from 
the unknown voice. 

Nearly one quarter of the total number of work-people in the 
United Kingdom are women and girls. In July, 1914, about three 
million and a quarter women were in commercial and industria! 
employment. By the close of the war an additional million and a 
quarter women had been cailed into industry and commerce. 

In industry over half a million women took the places of men: 
in commerce the figure was nearly four hundred thousand. Over 
one hundred and eighty thousand women took the places of men in 
government service. Sixty thousand women replaced men in the 
banking and financial field. The number of women employed 
permanently on the land grew from eighty thousand in 1914 to 
more than one hundred and thirteen thousand in 1918. They were 
mainly employed in dairy-work, cattle-tending, gardening and light 
farm-work, but there were scores of women from homes of 
wealth who were working with horses, and were even plowing 
and shepherding. Tractor-plowing schools were started for women 
in different parts of the country, and veteran 
farmers looked on with astonishment when 
they saw the deftness with which city-bred 
women managed tractor plows, disk-harrows 
and cultivators. 

Before the war there were only fifteen hun- 
dred women employed in British banks; at 
the close of the war the number was not far 
from forty thousand. On the whole, the Brit- 
ish employer discovered a new and very val- 
uable resource in the hitherto little-considered 
woman-power of the country. The lesson 
has been a most wholesome one. The effect 
on commerce and industry has been im- 
measurably good. 

American experience has been no less dra- 
matic and informing. Although we suffered 
nothing like the drain on man-power which 
was the lot of Britain, war-industry with us 
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jumped its demands on employment of women beyond anything 
seen in the peace period. Women came by the tens of thousands, 
and they have made good. 

Secretary Redfield, in his position as head of the Department 
of Commerce, is singularly well placed to observe the effect on 
the minds of American business men of women’s work through- 
out the war. I asked him to give me his views concerning the 
future of women in American commerce, and these are his words: 

“Artificial barriers against the full utilization of 


plant, with hundreds of foreign-born women—Lithuanians, Poles, 
Finns and Italians. She brought her cold lunch, just as did these 
women, wrapped up in paper, and ate with them during the half- 
hour period. Morning and night she passed her work-check in. 
She lived the life of her shop-associates. ‘‘When I go back home 
and Father asks me to help in his work, I shall know something 
about the problems of working-girls. Id rather know through 
my own experience,’ she said, “than read books about them. 
Yes, the work is hard, but 
others have to stand it— 





women’s skill and ability have been largely destroyed as 
a result of the war. The Department of Commerce can 
show one field where women have long been given the 
opportunity to undertake equally with men all the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of a difficult service. The Light- 
house Service, one of the oldest Government activities, 
has for years had on its rolls women keepers and light- 
tenders who in peace and war guarded the lights and 
saved lives when occasion required. The exposure and 
danger of that work did not cause the usual objection to 
be raised against women, that ‘they haven't as much 
strength as men.’ 

“Women ‘manning’ our elevators, women in greater 
numbers than ever before on our clerical force, women as 
scientific assistants in our laboratories, show that the 
Department of Commerce is in accord with the spirit 
of the age. 

“One enduring result of the recent shifting and chang- 
ing conditions will remain after the war. The old habit- 
ual belief of employers that this or that task is ‘no work 
for a woman’ must disappear, and the attitude of open- 
minded experiment will replace it. All the precedents 








so why shouldn’t I? . We 
can all work together to 
help improve conditions.” 

When this girl returns 
for her spring lectures, 
she, and all the other 
members of this course, 
will bring back slices oi 
real life, human insights 
for which no other kind 
of experience can serve as 
substitute. 

These college girls are 
preparing themselves for 
responsible positions in 
stores, factories and mills. 
Employers are on the 
lookout for women 
trained as these women 
are, with their practical 
background, and their in- 








required for the utilization of women’s work in any field 
can be found in the annals of industry and commerce 
during the war, and the old-time blind assumption to the contrary 
will die a natural death.” 

One of the most intelligent employers in the United States con- 
firms Mr. Redfield’s words in striking fashion. “I do not see 
why women should not and will not be fitted and be developed for 
executive positions in manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments. The personnel and service departments of two of the 
plants I am interested in are managed by women, and managed 
admirably, and much of this work was organized by them. During 
the war we introduced women more largely into the factory sys- 
tem, particularly educated women, and they have shown up splen- 
didly. One department was completely reorganized and run by 


formed intelligence. 

The old idea of social 
service was to “do good” to others less fortunate, to bring to them 
advantages which they could not procure for themselves. That 
service has been incomparably helpful and worth while at a time 
when the country was groping its way to a better ordering of life. 
The new idea is to merge one’s life with that of others, leave 
behind all artificial barriers, and unite on common ground for the 
upbuilding of industry and its workers. This Bryn Mawr work is 
a sign of the times, and what is most encouraging about it is the 
sympathy which big employers throughout the country show and 
the codperation they generously offer to the members of the 
course. 

And all this makes the outlook for woman in American economic 

life so much the more promising. We are going 





T h e _ industrial 
woman is a familiar 
enough story. The 
woman - manager is 
new, new in the sense 
that her number is 
growing and that she 
has come into the 
general consciousness 
of the average man 
who directs business 
enterprise. 

There is not among 
all the educational 
projects of our coun- 
try a more interest- 
ing piece of work 
than that which is 
being carried on at 
Bryn Mawr College. 
In the graduate de- 
partment of econom- 
ics, this college is 
conducting courses in 
industrial supervision 
and_ employment 





through a period of readjustment—reconstruction, 
as the British phrase it. That readjustment is, 
on the whole, a peaceful process because the 
spirit of codperation is vastly more common than 
it was before the war. 

We are not dividing off into clashing groups, of 
those who seek advance and those who intend to 
resist. Prejudice, tradition, convention, inertia, 
some selfishness too, perhaps, may still bar the way 
here and there; but that is not the typical spirit 
of American commerce and industry to-day. The 
dominant note is rather one of open-mindedness 
and willingness to clear the road for fair dealing. 
Woman stands to gain by this attitude. Her war 
record has done an infinite deal to make this atti- 
tude possible. 

And the first step in the larger codperation is a 
frank recognition of obstacles in the path. These 
obstacles are ancient, outgrown, intolerable in the 
light of the present. Miss Mary Van Kleeck of 
the Russell Sage Foundation was in charge through- 
out the war of the Woman in Industry Service of 
the United States Department of Labor. Respon- 
sible employers throughout the country share her 
views as to the changes needed in order to enable 
woman to take her rightful place in the workshops 
of the United States. 








management. 

Fifty young wom- 
en divided into two groups spend several months of the year 
working as factory operatives, salesgirls in department-stores, 
and general shop or clerical assistants. Then they assemble at 
the college for lectures and for comparison of experiences. These 
experiences are real. I talked with one of the students, daughter 
of a well-known Pacific Coast merchant, in a rubber-shoe factory 
in Massachusetts. She was toiling in the steam-hot room of this 





“No wise policy,” Miss Van Kleeck told me, 
“for the period of readjustment can be developed without clear 
realization of the position of women in industry during the 
war and the lessons for industry which the war taught. The out- 
standing fact was the change in attitude toward the work which 
women could do. Illustrations of these new occupations occur 
readily to mind. They have been conductors on street-cars, ele- 
vator-operators, taxicab-drivers, railroad employes in a variety of 
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occupations, and machine operators in branches of the machinists’ 
trade usually considered men’s work. It is not to be forgotten that 
before the war there were very few large industries in the coun- 
try in which there were not some women employed, so that the 
change was not so much the work which they did as the attitude 
of employers and the public toward it. As the war went on, it 
was expected of the progressive employer that he would find in his 
organization as many places as possible for women, and the space 
given in magazines and newspapers to descriptions of the success- 
ful employment of women in unusual work gave evidence of the 
keen interest in breaking down barriers. 

“With the employment of women in new positions and the 
necessity for keeping production at its normal level, experience 
very soon taught that there were conditions which made for the 
effective employment of women and that there were conditions 
which put obstacles in the way of their producing satisfactory 
results. If any summary of this war experience were attempted, 
it would be the statement that it pointed to the practicability of 
a policy which would eliminate the old custom of assigning women 
to unskilled or semiskilled work on the assumption that they could 
not qualify for skilled occupations. We held during the war that 
women should not be introduced into the occupations until they 
were made safe and wholesome. But it is change in conditions 
and not exclusion of women which should be emphasized. The 
great majority of occupations can be made safe for women, to the 
great advantage of the men employed in them.” 

There is not a more effective champion of opportunity for 
women than Secretary Wilson. His statement for this article is 
of unusual importance both because of his position as the labor 
member of President Wilson’s Cabinet and because of his lifelong 
devotion to the cause of woman’s economic advance. 

“In our own country women have made very many great 
sacrifices,” said Secretary Wilson, “and they have made these 
sacrifices voluntarily because of the instinct that they have,—and 
I don’t use the term instinct as excluding reason, but as being in 
addition to reason,—because of the instinct that they have, that the 
sacrifice is necessary for the preservation of civilization. It is seen 
in the conservation of food supplies. Voluntarily the women of 
our country have taken hold of the problem of conservation of 
food supplies, and if they had not taken hold in the manner in 
which they did, our Allies in Europe would have been very much 
short of food to-day. Now our women have made the sacrifice 
that enabled the Allies in Europe to continue the contest for civili- 
zation and have made it entirely in a voluntary spirit and without 
any coércion from any other source than the feeling that it was 
necessary to be done. The women of our country have been a 
great factor in all of our financial drives, in our efforts to raise 
the necessary funds for the conduct of the war. Their voices have 
been raised everywhere. Their influence has been felt in every 
community. It has added tremendously to the amount of funds 
that have been raised and made available to the Government for 
the carrying on 
of the war. 

“There are 
many places in 
o ur_ industrial 
life where wom- 
en can be 
utilized to great 
advantage, 
where women’s 
services can be 
given without 
any degradation 
to the woman, 
without any in- 
terference what- 
ever with her 
physical an d 
mental structure, 
without lowering 
her in her own 
self-esteem. To 
those _ places 
we may very 
well direct the activities and the energies of American women 
when the time comes that it becomes necessary to have the full 
woman-power in production. 

“Our concept of womanhood in this country is different from 
the concept of womanhood in the countries of Europe, where 
women have been hewers of wood and drawers of water for gen- 


























eration after generation. We have not the same concept and 
point of view that the Indian race had; we have not the same 
concept of the place in war that women should occupy that the 
Prussians have had, where there is no class of labor that can be 
performed by physical effort that they feel is too degrading or 
injurious for their women to undertake. 

“We may not have developed those opportunities for economic 
independence that should exist, but we are developing them. We 
have been going rapidly in the direction of economic independence 
not only for the women but for the men also in what has here. 
tofore been referred to as 
the lower strata of society 
—those lo west paid. 
Greater economic oppor- 
tunity would have been 
developed if we had not 
had the war thrust upon 
us. This development has 
been in some ways accel- 
erated by the needs of the 
war, and greater political 
independence will come 
from. greater economic 
independence.” 

In the past, women in the 
vocations usually carried 
the burden and handicap of 
low wages set by rigid cus- 
tom, limited openings, lack 
of training and the failure 
of public opinion, and their 
own, to visualize the serv- 
ice that was in them. 

All this has been swept 
away with the rubbish of 
ruling castes and the tinsel 
of power through accident 
of birth or fortune. Cus- 
tom and inertia may still 
operate, but the ferment of 
a new vision is at work. 
Woman’s place will be 
what she chooses to make 
it, and the price she will 
pay for achievement. That 
has been man’s formula; 
she has now made it her 
own. The war has given her “a place in the sun” of occupa- 
tions.” Given is perhaps not the-word to use. Woman has 
never been given anything that she wanted. She has known the 
cost of every forward step. She has made her place, and she 
looks to win respect for it through the sheer power of her worth 
and contribution. Self-determination is one of the points—I do 
not know whether there be fourteen or not—in her new indus- 
trial creed. She has felt the need of her, proven the value of the 
work she can do, and has come to the belief that only as she 
shares with man the burden of forwarding the economic life of 
the world, can she and her male co-workers make the after-the- 
war world something better and finer for humankind. 

In this new attitude and faith, woman faces a great service in 
the callings whereby society lives. The very weight of her num- 
ber has effected changes in occupations that social reformers for 
decades labored to bring about. 

Here are the words of a factory-manager on whom war needs 
forced the employment of five hundred women; before the war 
there were just three women, all stenographers, in his plant: 

“To start with, there is no place in our factory that is not 
fully exposed to view. We have no foremen’s offices; my own 
and similar offices have clear glass doors; every storeroom is 
standardized of wood or steel partitions three feet high and dia- 
mond-mesh wire or clear glass above; racks are always placed at 
right angles to the aisle, so that anyone walking through the shop 
or along the aisle has a clear view; the entrances to all store- 
rooms are in the main aisle. 

“We employ a so-called matron at each plant, as well as a 
nurse for the hospital. It is the duty of the matron, who is a 
trained social worker, to circulate among the girls, to help them 
in. their personal troubles, to visit them if they are ill, to ascertain 
causes of absence, to forestall complaints as far as possible, and 
above all, to see that their washrooms and toilets are kept clean— 
and by that I mean not disinfectantly clean, but soap-and-water 
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clean. She accompanies any girl to the foreman or to my office 
with a complaint. She also sees that all State laws in regard 
to female help are strictly observed. She hires all girls.” 

Plant after plant shows changes in physical surroundings, made 
as the result of women’s employment in large number. Their 
presence in industry spells amenities and reforms which all 
workers, men as well as women, share and profit by. 

And what is significant about these reforms is that they are 


what factory engineers and experts have urged, in technical 


language of their own, as vital to efficiency and economy in 
production. 

The woman director 
of the British Women’s 
Royal Naval Service has 
been questioning many 
of the women volunteers 
who had come from the 
ranks of domestic serv- 
ants, and this is what 
she found out: 

“The letters I have 
had from them give 
curious insights into the 
treatment many of them 
have received in the 
smaller households. 
Some say they want to 
be trusted more, and not 
followed about by the 
mistress. Others very 
rightly claim the use of 
the bathroom; others 
again say how much 
they would appreciate 
seeing the daily paper 
occasionally. In the 
main their demands are 
for two hours off during 
the day, an afternoon 
and evening during the 
week, and a half-day on 
Sunday. A number of 
these women are at 
present stewards in the 
Naval _ establishments. 
The stewards are not 
only cooks, but do, as 
the men stewards do, housemaids’ work, such as cleaning the 
cabins. A number of them are anxious to go to sea as steward- 
esses.” 
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HE sea, the air, the land—all have opened up to women a 
world of occupation hitherto a Darkest Africa so far as 
opportunity for the average woman is concerned. 

The door is, however, only partially open. The next few years 
will witness the frank equalization of opportunity for woman in 
every calling for which she fits herself. Whatever barriers there 
may be, convention and prejudice will not be the barriers. To 
talk of “woman’s sphere” is to suggest 





fessions occupies to-day, 
on the whole, a far higher 
status than ever before. 
What will safeguard that 
status beyond the possibil- 
ity of successful assault is, 
first, the association of 
women in organizations to 
lift the standards and 
conditions in their par- 
ticular work, and second, 
the growth of training- 
courses in women’s occu- 
pations. Without a train- 
ing foundation, no work 
can be raised to a profes- 
sional level. 

A new spirit has 
dawned in the world of 
occupation. Service is the keynote of a good deal that is going 
on in the name of industrial betterment. Workers are entering 
a new era of constructive relationship in the scheme of man- 
agement. Woman has begun to think. Much that is tragic 
and intolerable must still be overcome. But there is an increas- 
ing number of women who know what they need, who can 
appreciate the newer social wants, and who can by their own 
efforts and fitness speed the development of a society in which 
work and worker are combined for the general good. 























E general public, and the large body of employers in par- 

ticular, will be asked to take part in securing and further- 
ing the advances which the working-woman has made. In the 
American scheme of things, initiative and enterprise are quali- 
ties that always receive due credit and recognition. But we have 
learned that there are precious gains from an intelligent pooling 
of energies, from cooperative effort. 

In view of this we may expect a large amount of legislation 
inspired by the presence of a large number of women in the indus- 
tries, in stores, Government service and in the public utilities 
of the country. 

Factory laws have acquired a new importance. To a large 
degree they have been protective and preventive in character. 
There will be legislation of a more affirmative kind, seeking to 
equalize the best conditions and make them standard. The mini- 
mum of wage and the level of physical surroundings are sure 
to be raised to that which obtains in the best-managed establish- 
ments. A new test of industrial efficiency is being applied to 
shop and store; the test is: are they fit places for the women 
of the nation? 

Industrial health has come to be recognized as something 
more than a sentimental demand of the reformer. Industrial 
prosperity is bound up with it. So also, adequate leisure, wide- 
spread educational opportunity for women and girls, better sys- 
tems of hiring and maintaining the working force—all these are 
both social and economic gains. Woman has made possible the 
common acceptance of such betterments as vital to a sound con- 
duct of industry. Legislation will be sought merely to secure 
the ground that is already won. 

A deeper conception of human welfare 





T has taken hold of the people of the world. 
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and when she does, she intends to have 
a say as to where and what kind of home 
that shall be. 

War has worked some curious economic 
results in the income of professional 
workers, the teachers especially. There 
are instances of teachers, who after 
spending years in arduous preparation 
find their salary to be below that of 
those who scrub the schoolroom floors. 
A large part of the after-the-war ad- 
justment will be in the direction of im- 
proving the compensation of those pro- 
fessional women, who after long courses 
of training have found themselves oc- 
cupying a status far below that of the 
manual wage-earner. 

There can be no question that woman 
in commerce, industry and in the pro- 








are but in a transition period. Industrial 
efficiency is a world need to-day, because 
the debt of the war has still to be paid. 
That efficiency, we have learned, will 
come only as we use wisely the capacities 
that have in the past been neglected, mis- 
used or thwarted. Woman in war-work 
has lifted the curtain on human re- 
sources; she has shown springs of energy 
waiting to be utilized. 

All she asks in return is the opportu- 
nity to serve, to prove that the vocations 
may be made infinitely more fruitful 
through her activity in them. To have 
learned this precious economic lesson out 
of the tragedy of the four years past is to 
have won something incomparably helpful 
for the great tasks ahead. - 
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‘The Symphony of Woman 


I—Vision; II—Sacrifice; I1—Endurance; IV—Devotion 


II 
SACRIFICE 


Wherein the eAccompanying ‘Drawing by 
JAMES CADY EWELL is Interpreted 


A the Flames she kneels upon Life’s Altar, 
Thorn-tortured, yet adoring, 

Divine Symbol of Diviner Purpose, 

Mother of Men! 

As from the yellow Center of the Lotus 


Springs the Spirit of Eternal Life, 
So from Her White Soul 
Issues forth the Holy Purpose 


Mankind follows through the Ages 
In its Struggle to the Stars. 


On Her Coming, Flowers rejoice; 
On Her Going, Angels Sing in welcome. 


Asking Nothing, Giving All, 
Hers the Everlasting Hope, 
Hers the Divine Compassion, 
Hers the Cross to bear alway, 


Hers the Sacrifice. 


W. C. H. 
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The Opening Chapters 


HEN Corporal James Horton of the engineers 

came upon his twin brother Harry, an infantry 
lieutenant, cowering in abject fear instead of leading his 
men forward according to orders, he changed clothes 
with his coward brother and as Lieutenant Harry Horton 
gallantly led the platoon forward against a boche machine- 
gun nest. He woke up ina Paris hospital badly wounded; 
he had won renown for the Horton name and had been 
recommended for a decoration; and—through the papers and 
identification disk he carried—he had got himself accepted unques- 
tioningly as Harry Horton. 

Among the letters in the clothes he had worn was one from a 
girl who signed herself as Moira, his wife—married to him “three 
hours ago;” and another from one Barry Quinlevin, referring to 
Moira and to what seemed to be a blackmailing plot against the 
Duc de Vautrin which Quinlevin and Harry Horton had been 
engineering. 

Soon thereafter Moira, a beautiful Irish girl, and Quinlevin, a 
picturesque rascal, came to see the supposed Harry Horton in 
the hospital, and like the doctors and nurses, interpreted his 
efforts at explanation as mental aberration caused by his wounds. 
So he suffered Barry and Moira to take him for the period of his 
further convalescence, to their apartment. And there Jim Horton 
was made to see that Moira was liking him much better than she 
had liked the man with whom she had for some reason gone 
through the marriage ceremony. And then Harry appeared and 
demanded that Jim change places with him again. Jim put*him 
off for a time till he could think a way out of the dilemma. A 
little later he met a French girl Piquette, a friend of Harry’s and 
likewise involved in the blackmailing plot. From her he learned 
how diabolic the plot was—and in what difficulties Moira was 
certain to be involved if Harry took his place again as Moira’s 
husband. That night, walking the streets, he was struck down 
a behind. The last thing he noted was the face of his brother 

arry! 

Harry went to see Moira.. She became suspicious, sought 
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scars of his wounds—and failing to find them, discovered the 
true situation. Fearing that harm had befallen Jim, she followed 
Harry at night to a sinister house on the Seine and with police 
help broke in. They found clues enough in an underground pas- 
sage but nothing more. For earlier in the night Piquette, learn- 
ing from Apache friends that Jim was imprisoned and likely to be 
murdered, had rescued him through a river-bank entrance. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SAMARITAN 


HEN Jim Horton came to his senses after his rescue, he 

found himself in a small room overlooking a pleasant 
facade of gray stone, tinted softly by the pale morning sunlight. 
It was some moments before he managed to gather his scattered 
wits together and, out of the haze and darkness in which he had 
been groping for two nights and a day, recall the incidents of his 
escape. Piquette! He remembered But what was this 
room? There had been a cab-drive late in the night; he had been 
carried up a flight of stairs As he turned in the bed, he 
was aware of a figure which rose from the corner of the room 
and approached him. It was an oldish woman in the neat uniform 
of a maid. 

She smiled. “Monsieur is awake?” And then, moving toward 
the door: “Madame shall come at once.” 

But when Piquette entered the small room, attired in a gor- 
geous pink lounging-robe of silk and lace and wearing a boudoir- 
cap embroidered with silken flowers and golden thread, she 
dazzled -him for a moment with her splendor, and he did not 
recognize her. She came forward to him quickly and laid her 
cool hand on his brow. 

“Ah, mon petit, c’est mieux.” And then, in English: “ ’Ow do 


‘you feel?” 


“Better. But everything doesn’t seem—very clear to me yet.” 
“Naturellement! You mus’ ’ave some food; and de doctor will 


be ’ere soon.” 
Jim Horton glanced about the small room. 
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that—for me, and you.”’ But she did not refuse him her lips now. 


She shook her head. 
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“Would you mind telling me where I am?” he asked. 

“Dis room is in de hallway adjoining my apartment.” 

“You brought me here?”’ 

“Las’ night,” she said with a smile; “an’ a beautiful time we 
had getting you up de stair!” 

“J—I remember—a man with a lantern—and then a struggle 
—with you helping—through a passage—to the river—a boat—”’ 

“A voiture, an’ den—here,” she added as he paused. 

He put out his hand and fingered the lace of her sleeve. 

“Why—why did you do this for me, Piquette?” 

She caught his hand, pressed it in hers, then rose abruptly. 

“What does it matter? You s’all talk no more until after de 
doctor ‘as seen you. Sh!” 

Later in the day, after Jim Horton had slept again, Piquette, 
dressed for the street, visited him. In a few words she told him 
how she had guessed at the 
double identity, then confirmed 
it, and then how she had dis- 
covered the means Harry Hor- 
ton had employed to get his 
brother out of the way. She 
dwelt lightly on his rescue from 
the house in the Rue Charron, 
and explained quite frankly her 
own relations with the criminals. 

“C’est la* grande vie, Mon- 
sieur Américain,” she said with 

fn expressive gesture. “You 

remember perhaps what Mon- 
sieur Valcourt ’as said. I am 
still de vrai gamine. I know 
dat vilain Pochard since I.am 
so high.” 

“But why have you done this 
for me, Piquette?> When you 
found out that I was not my 
brother—” 

“Oh, la, la! Who can tell? 
Perhaps I like’ you a little de 
night in Javet’s. De thought of 
de adventure—perhaps; but 
more—Tricot and Le _ Singe 
Anglais, dey would ’ave t’rown 
you in de river, monsieur.” 

“You saved my life.” 

“Yes. You see, Monsieur— 
Monsieur—” She paused in 
search of a name. 

“My name is Jim Horton.” 

“Jeem! C’est bon, ¢a. You 
see, Jeem “Orton, deve wasn’ 
anyt’ing else for me to do. You 
were a good American, who ’ad 
fought at La _ Boissiére for 
France and for me. An’ he 
had not. It could not be that 
you should die. But dere are 
many t’ings I do not yet on’er- 
stand. If you would only tell 
me—” 

Jim Horton was silent a mo- 
ment, thinking deeply. 

“You were a friend of my 
brother’s.”’ 

He put it more in the form of 
a statement than a question. 

“Yes, Jeem ’Orton,” she said, 
“before ’e went to de front. 
Dat does not matter now, I can 
assure you. What ’appen’ at 
Boissi¢re Wood, mon ami? 
Pochard tol’ me what ’Arry 
Orton said.” And she related 
it as nearly as possible in Pochard’s own words. 

Jim Horton listened, smiling slightly, until she had finished. 
And then: 

“I had intended to keep silent about this thing, Piquette. But 
I’m not going to keep silent now. I’m going to tell the truth, 
whatever happens to Harry or to me. He would have killed me—” 

“No,” she broke in. “I t’ink ’Arry was frighten’ at what he 
’ad done—” 


“He wasn’t too frightened to get thos 
the head,” he put in dryly, then broke o! 
the situation. “I hope, madame, that yo 

She had been watching him intently 
over his. 

“No—no, Jeem ’Orton,” she said care!es 
truth.” 

He looked at her for a long moment. 
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You brought me here?” ~ Las’ night,” Piquette said with a smile; ‘an’ a beautiful time we had 


“No one has a better right to know it than you.” 

And then, without ornamentation, he related the facts from the 
unfortunate moment that night when he had put on Harry’s uni- 
form and gone into the fight until he had met his brother in the 
rue de Tavennes. She heard him through to the end. 

“You ’ave not told me everyt’ing, Jeem ’Orton.” And then, 
significantly: “About Madame—Madame ’Orton?” 

He frowned and then went on with an assumed carelessness. 
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“The situation was impossible, as you will see. I would have 
gone away,”—he shrugged,—“if Harry hadn’t saved me the need 
of it. But now—” 

He paused and clenched a fist. 
me for.” 

She was silent for a while, watching him. 

“A coward. I might ‘ave known,” she murmured presently. 


“He has much to answer to 
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getting you up de stair!” ““Why—why did you do this for me, Piquette?” 


In the conversation that followed, many things were revealed 
to Jim Horton, many things to Piquette. He learned from her 
own lips every detail of the story of Quinlevin’s plot against the 
Duke and what was to be Moira’s share in it, and he listened in 
anger and amazement. As to her relations with De Vautrin, she 
spoke with the utmost frankness. He was not a pleasant per- 
son, and to her mind, for all his money and position, possessed 
fewer virtues even than the outrageous Pochard and his crew, who 
at least were good-natured villains and made no pretenses. The 








Duke was stingy, cruel, self-obsessed and degenerate. Que ¢a 
m’embéte, ca! Why she had not cut loose from him and gone 
back to live in the Quartier, she did not know, except that it was 
comfortable in the Boulevard Clichy, and she was tired of work- 
ing hard. 

He found himself regarding Piquette with a new interest. The 
type was new to him, but he found that he liked her immensely. 
She might betray her Duke, but in her own mind 
she would have perfectly adequate reasons to justify 
her doing so. 

As to Moira, little enough was said. If she suspected 
anything of his tenderness in that quarter, she gave not 
a sign of it. But he could see that the facts as to his 
brother’s marriage had come as a surprise to her..... 

“An’ now, Jeem ’Orton,” said Piquette the next morn- 
ing, when he had strength enough to sit in a chair by the 
window, “what are you going to do about it?” 

He thought for a moment. 

“You have given me my life. I should dislike to do 
anything that would give you unhappiness.” 

“As to that, mon petit,” she said carelessly, ‘‘you 
s'all do what you t’ink bes’. You know perhaps dat 
to-morrow in de Place de la Concorde, your brother ’Arry 
is to receive de Croix de Guerre?” 

He had forgotten, but the announcement had no effect 
upon him. 

“Tt does not matter,” he muttered. What he had been 
thinking in his moments of wakefulness was of Harry 
going to the studio in the rue de Tavennes. Moira was 
his wife. Would she, like Piquette, learn at once of the 
deception? Or would she accept him? 

“You do nct care for de honors you have won?” asked 
Piquette, breaking on his thought. 

“They weren’t my honors—” 

“But you bear de wounds—” 

“Yes, and they’re proofs my brother will find it hard 
to answer. But tell me, Piquette, what you have heard. 
Do they suspect you of having carried me off? 

Piquette laughed. “No. I saw Emile Pochard las’ 
night. ’E does not dare speak. Tricot, ’Arry, Le Singe 
—I saw dem at Pochard’s. Dey t’ink you are a devil. 
It is de police w’at worries dem mos’.” 

“The police?’ 

“Some one followed ’Arry ’Orton to de house in de rue 
Charron and tol’ de police. Dey came jus’ as we escape’. 
Your brother was lucky to get away.” 

“Who could this have been?” 

“T don’ know. But what does it matter, since you 
are safe?” And then, after a long pause: “No harm ’as 
been done, except to your poor head. We mus’ let de 
matter drop, Jeem ’Orton. It is better so.” 

“Tf that is your wish, Piquette—” 

“Yes. It will be safer for us both, for you because 
you mus’ keep in hiding, for me because I ’ave a reputa- 
tion at stake.” 

His eager look inquired her meaning. 

“Emile Pochard would never trus’ me again.” 

He laughed. “And you value the friendship of Mon- 
sieur Tricot?” 

“No. But I know de law of de apache. It would not 
be pleasant to ’ave one’s t’roat cut an’ be t’rown in de 
Seine.” 

The true meaning of the danger that she had run for 
him gave Jim Horton a new and lively sense of his obli- 
gations and responsibilities to this strange creature. He 
caught her hand to his lips and kissed it warmly. 

“How can I ever repay vou?” he blurted out. 

Her face flushed gently, and she regarded him with 
eves almost maternal. 

“What a boy you are!” she laughed. 

“But a stranger to vou. To have run such risks, to 
have made such a struggle just because you knew I was 
helpless.” 

“Tt amuse’ me, Jeem “Orton. Sometimes I t’ink it is fear dat 
is de grande passion—when one has tasted everyt’ing else in life. 
Fear! To succeed in an adventure like this—et nous voila! Quite 
safe and comfortable, an’ each ef us ’as made a friend. Is not 
dees wort’ all de trouble?” 

“Piquette,” he said, “you’re a wonder! I'll never forget—” 

“Ah, ves, you will, mon petit,” she broke in with a shrug. “You 
are different from ’Arry. You are always le grand sérieux. It was 























Piquette watched him go 

down the stair and then 

turned in at the door of 
her own apartment. 


what I noticed at Javet’s. You will love much, but you will 
never lie jus’ to make a woman ‘appy. And me—you will forget, 
Jeem Orton.” 

“Never,” he said stoutly, “never, Piquette. 
squarest woman in the world.” 

She laughed again. ‘“Allons! For dat—I shall keess you, mon 
ami.” 

And she did, with a friendly frankness, upon the mouth. 

It was a very pleasant sanctuary, this, into which fortune had 
thrown him, but deep in his heart Jim Horton knew that Piquette 
had read him truly. He was no panderer to women’s caprices, 
and he could not forget the tragedy of the woman he loved, which 
might almost be laid at his door. 

“You do not mind my keessing you, mon petit?” she asked. 

“No. I like it,” said Horton with a laugh. 

But Piquette knew. Life in the streets of Paris had given her 
a sense of the fourth dimension. And curiously enough, her 
prescience only quieted her, made her a little graver, matching 
her mind, her mood, to his. He provided a new sensation, this 
outcast hero who owed her his life and yet was to pay her only 
in gratitude. 

Jim Horton was penniless, for with an irony not lost on him, 
the money he had gotten from the bank had gone to pay Tricot 
and Le Singe their price for his knock on the head. The clothing 
he found himself in had been none too good when Harry had worn 
it, and the incarceration in the filthy cellar had done nothing to 
improve it. Outcast he might be, but he meant, while he had 
money in the bank, at least, to look presentable. So Piquette got 
him a blank check from the bank, which he made out and 
Piquette cashed, and the next day when he was able to go out, he 
bought himself a svit. He came back in the afternoon and with 
much pride exhibited his purchase. 

She gave the clothing her approval and then shrugged. 
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“An’ now, mon Jeem, yoy 
will go away, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Is it not better, Piquette? 
I have not the honor of Mon- 
sieur de Vautrin’s acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Oh, ¢al’” she said with a 
quick gesture. “J/ est béte, 
He would never know.” 

Jim Horton put his hands op 
her shoulders and made her 
look in his eyes. 

“That’s not the way, 
Piquette. You are too fine not 
to see. I can’t be an object 
of your charity any longer— 
because it’s Ais charity. I owe 
you my life. I want to pay, 
but not like this. I want you 
to see my gratitude in my eyes, 
the depth of my friendship; | 
want you to know that what 
you've done for me has given 
a new meaning to courage and 
unselfishness.” 

She turned her head away 
and then gently took his hands 
from her shoulders. 

“I can pay, Piquette,” he in- 
sisted quietly. ‘You do not 
love the Duke de Vautrin. 
Come away from here with me. 
I have a little money. I can 
get more from America. We 
will find you a place in the 
Quartier where you will be 
happy until vou have the home 
you deserve—” 

“And you?” she faltered 

“What I do doesn’t matter. 
An outcast—” 

She started. 

“You will leave Paris?” 

“T do not know.” 

She released her fingers quickly and went to the window, look- 
ing over the roof-tops in a long, significant moment of silence. 

“And de odder woman—” 

She spoke the words distinctly, and yet he thought he must 
have misunderstood. 

“Piquette, I—” 

“What ’appens between you an’ your. brother’s wife?” she asked 
quietly. 

He had no reply, and while he hesitated, she turned slowly and 
faced him. 

“I know, mon petit,” she said with a smile. “I ’ave known it 
from de firs’. You love ‘er. C’est dommage! It is a pity. She 
is ver’ beautiful, dey say.” 

“T am a fool, Piquette.” 

“You are not de firs’ in de worl’—” 

He sank on the edge of the bed, wondering at his own con- 
fession. 

“T was sorry for her, for her innocence, married to a man like 
that. She was kind to me. I played the part and kept silence. 
They were going to use her—palm her off as De Vautrin’s child—” 

He paused and looked up at Piquette, aware that the topic that 
he had not dared to broach now suddenly loomed between them. 

Piquette faced him gravely. 

“Yes, mon ami,” she said, and the rising inflection was very 
gentle. 

“T do not know what you wish to do, Piquette, and it is not 
for me to say. But before I was hurt, I had planned to find out 
all the facts of this conspiracy and tell both Harry’s wife and the 
Duke de Vautrin. You have given me the facts. Do you want 
me to use them?” 

Piquette was silent a moment, regarding him with a smile. 

“Well, mon ami, ’as anyt’ing ’appen’ to make you change your 
mind?” 

He looked up at her in wonder. 

“Piquette, I thought—” he began. But she broke in lightly. 

“You s’all do what you wish, but it is a difficult game you play, 
an’ dangereux. You do not know Monsieur Quinlevin. If Tricot 
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is Ge wolf an’ Emile Pochard de fox, it is Barry Quinlevin who is 

de tiger. ’Arry ‘Orton knows. ’E is afraid.” 

“T’ve got to beat him, Piquette.” 

“Eh, bien! But remember, ’e is not a man to be easily van- 
quished. ’E is ver’ quiet, ver’ cool, le vrai gentilhomme; but ’e 
as sharp claws, Jeem ’Orton.” 

“A thief—” 

“And De Vautrin?” she broke in. “Monsieur le Duc is no 
better dan he. He did not care ’ow ’e got de money.” 

Horton paced the room slowly, in deep abstraction, but in a 
moment stopped before her and caught her hands in his. 

“Piquette,” he said gravely, “you were in this thing—I don't 
know why or how, because a woman with a soul as big as yours 
oughtn’t to be stooping to this kind of rottenness.” 

For a long while she made no reply. 

“I can’t change de way I was born, Jeem Orton,” she said 
cuietly. 

' He was silent, aware of the false situation, and thinking deeply. 
“I’ve got to tell er the truth, Piquette,” he said at last. 
Another moment of silence, and then Piquette turned toward 

him, both arms outstretched. 

“You are right, mon petit Jeem. You s’all go and tell ’er—” 

“Piquette!” 

“Je ne me fiche pas. Go! It’s nothing to me.” 

Jim Horton had risen and put his arms around her, turning 
her face up to his and kissing her gently. She made no resistance, 
but she did not return his caress. 

“You are too good for him, Piquette.” 

She stirred uneasily in his arms and then released herself. 

“Go, Jeem,” she said. “Go.” 

“Will you meet me to-night at Javet’s?” 

“Yes. Au revoir, mon brave.” 

She watched him go down the stair and then turned in at the 
door of her own apartment. 





Jim Horton was no squire of dames, but he couldn’t be un- 
aware of the attractions of this lovely pagan. Like her he was 
an outcast, and their ways perhaps lay along the same paths to 
oblivion; but before he started down that road, he had a duty 
still to perform, a wrong to set right, and he meant to do it with- 
out delay. If Harry had succeeded in ingratiating himself with 
Moira, he knew that she must despise him for his betrayal of her 
credulity. But he meant to seek her out just the same, and tell 
her the truth about Barry Quinlevin as he knew it. 

But he realized as he crossed the river that it was not going 
to be an easy matter to reach her unobserved. He knew that 
Harry must be passing some uneasy moments, and it would be 
better if Harry didn’t see him just yet. But there was the 
watchful Madame Toupin to pass, and it was still half an hour 
until dusk, when he hoped to slip through the gate and up the 
stairs. Meanwhile he found himself a lodging in an obscure street, 
and then with his hat-brim pulled down walked into the rue de 
Tavennes and boldly approached the familiar gate, 

‘Madame Horton?” he asked. 

“Out, monsieur. She is in. Do you know the way?” 

Nothing could have been more simple. Madame Toupin had 
pulled the latch without even looking up at him. 


CHAPTER XI 
CONFESSIONS 


T all seemed like a horrible dream to Moira—the revelation 

of Harry’s vileness, the prison by the river, the police, the 
escape of Jim Horton with the unknown woman, the homeward 
ride with the police officer, and the night in the studio-apartment 
with locked doors, waiting, listening for Harry’s return, until at 
last through sheer exhaustion of mind and body she had fallen 
asleep. And then the visit the next day of the police officer, the 
questions that she had to answer. But ‘Continued on page 90) 


“It'll find Jim Horton. That’s the only matter I’m concerned about.”” “And when you 
find him, what will you do about it?” Harry and Quinlevin rose and faced Jim Horton. 
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Irene Corlett in ““The Lady in Red.” 


HEN the drama in New York takes to its B. V. D.’s, as nat- 

urally it does the first of June, a great change comes over 
the countenance of Broadway. The first-night crowds in the theaters 
are no, longer the same. The old familiar faces fade from the scene 
on the stage. Names that are household words in some houses and 
many cigar-stores are replaced on the theater-programs by others of 
unfamiliar sound. New producing companies spring up as chaperons 
to unknown talent. 

There are, of course, definite reasons for these changes. By spring 
the first-night crowds have ridden away in their motorcars, or even 
in their humble suburban trains, to the places they inhabit during the 
summer—country places down where the wild thyme grows, and the 
tame onion. They have had enough of the theater for one year, and 
they are wise in knowing that all the features the spring shows will 
oom will be in servile duplication or frank imitation of something gone 

ore. 

The actors change, because those who have been working the winter 
through are ready for their vacations, and those coming in from their 
tours of the interior are eager to appear again on Broadway and there 
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Mauresette, in the Ziegfeld Follies. 
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renew an acquaintance they 
consider most needful to their 
careers. It is a time of the 
year, too, when the untried ac- 
tor is most frequently iven 
a chance. If he is tale ed, 
and his gift appears subjeci to 
call, he is awarded a further 
opportunity to develop his ego 
the succeeding fall. And if 
there is no show of talent, he 
is sent back to the touring ter- 
ritory for further seasoning. 

The new producing com- 
panies represent the little fel- 
low, the obscure but ambitious 
showman who has bought a 
play for a few hundred dollars 
and on its promise of success 
borrowed a working capital of 
a thousand or two more. For 
months he has been waiting a 
chance to try his play on 
Broadway, and the chance 
comes with the spring. He is 
able then to assemble a better 
cast for less money than dur- 
ing the season, and to make 
better terms with his land- 
lord. 

This does not explain, how- 
ever, why most spring plays 
are silly plays. A producer’s 
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Audrey Burton, Ruth Mitchell, 

Gladys Miller and Irene Corlett in 
“The Lady in Red.” 


judgment should be as sound 
one season as another. And 
he has not a shred of proof 
that the taste of his patrons 
changes with the weight of 
their underwear. The theater 
is not a hot-weather institu- 
tion, but it must be much 
harder to entertain an indoor 
crowd in outdoor weather than 
when the conditions are nor- 
mally balanced, which would 
reasonably lead to the belief 
that spring plays and summer 
plays should be even more en- 
tertaining than fall and win- 
ter plays if they are to interest 
their patrons. However, they 
are not—and there’s an end 
on’t. 


HERE was, however, one 
notable exception to the 

rule of summer shows. With- 
out preliminary fanfare, with- 
out thought of doing more 
than make good a promise 
made its subscribers, the 
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Helen Freeman as Hannah, Augustin Duncan as John Fer- 
guson and Helen Westley as Sarah in “John Ferguson.” 


Theater Guild of New York produced St. John G. 
Ervine’s drama “John Ferguson,” at the Garrick The- 
ater and achieved the dramatic success of the year. 

The Guild, as you know, stands successor to the 
Washington Square Players. It was organized last winter, 
after the Players had succumbed to war conditions and 
other handicaps, partly artistic but mostly financial. Two 
who still had faith in the small independent theater, and 
who also had a bit of money put aside, advanced a thou- 
sand dollars to bring the Guild into existence. Otto Kahn 
turned over the Garrick Theater on a most liberal rental, 
and a production of Benevente’s “Bonds of Interest” was 
made. The comedy, though most capably staged and pro- 
fessionally performed, and counted amusing by its audiences, 
was still not sufficiently strong to attract any considerable 
number of persons, and it seemed very probable at this 
stage that another worthy attempt to hold aloft a flaring torch 
to shame the sordid commercial drama was about to flicker 
out. 

“John Ferguson” had been put in rehearsal and announced 
as the second bill of the Guild’s season. The actors loved it, 
naturally, and were eager to play it, whether their salaries were 
paid or not. It was therefore decided to give eight perform- 
ances of the play and bring the season to a close. 

Within a week, and with little help from the reviewers, seeing 
that most of them were absent from the opening performance, 
the word spread over the town that here was a dramatic suc- 
cess of the first quality. By Thursday night the audiences were 
testing the capacity of the theater, and announcement was made 
that the play would be continued another week. The following 
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week witnessed a succession of triumphs at the Garrick, with 
earnest well-wishers of the better drama standing in their places 
at each performance to applaud the players long after the fall 
of the final curtain—and seats were placed on sale for the suc- 
ceeding four weeks. 

It was a heartening experience, especially at the fag end of 
a trying season, when not over a dozen out of a hundred and 
fifty odd plays produced had risen above the deadly level of 
mediocrity that is the curse of playgoing on Broadway. 

The Ervine drama has been familiar to the readers of modern 
Irish dramatic literature for some time; it was published in 
1915. But this was its first acted performance in America, and 
it is immeasurably stronger as an acted play than it is in the 


“reading. 
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It is in content a simple domestic 
tragedy. It makes use of long familiar 
material. The story is of John Fergu- 

, an invalid father who finds all 
earthly consolation in his Bible and rests 
on that faith to save his mortgaged 
farm. : 
From America John Ferguson’s 
brother is to send the money that will 
reclaim the family property, but he 
misses the mail, and in Ulster Henry 
Witherow is waiting to foreclose. To 
save the old home, Hannah, the daughter, 
agrees to marry Jimmy Caesar, the vil- 
lage grocer, € mean man and a snivel- 
ing weakling, and then repents her bar- 
gain and cancels her promise. 

She goes to the home of Witherow 
to tell him the expected remittance from 
America has not arrived and that he will 
have to foreclose; and Witherow, bear- 
ing out the traditions as to villainous 
mortgagers, assaults her. 

To avenge this great wrong the snivel- 
ing Cesar is not equal, though he makes 
a mighty try of his yellow courage, and 
so Andrew Ferguson, Hannah’s brother, 
takes the old gun from over the fire- 
place and shoots Henry Witherow 
through his black heart. 

Jimmy Cesar is suspected of the mur- 
der and is in a fair way of being con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence when 
Andrew confesses, and as the stanch old 
father struggles manfully to bear the 
shock of his son’s crime and discover 
in all the misery that has been piled 
upon him and his some hint of the wis- 
dom of the God he has trusted, the play 
ends. 

But the grip of it is not in its story. 
It is in its characters, and in the hearts 
of the auditors. Only to the human 
reactions inspired by the steadily mount- 
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Above are Ann Orr and Scott Welsh 
in “‘She’s a Good Fellow.” 


Below is Diana Allen, one of the Frolic 
girls who just walked into a job on the 
strength of her beauty. 
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ing tragedy does the spectator give heed, 
which is proof alike of the author’s skill 
in dramaturgy and the sincerity of his 
purpose. Few finer samples of dra- 
matic writing have been revealed in the 
American theater. 

The Guild was fortunate, too, in be- 
ing able to cast the play almost per- 
fectly. There were splendidly vital 
performances by Augustin Duncan as 
John Ferguson, by Dudley Digges as the 
self-pitying Cesar, by Henry Herbert as 
a philosophizing half-wit, by Rollo 
Peters, who not only played Andrew 
splendidly but designed the scenery as 
well; by Helen Freeman as the unhappy 
Hannah, and Helen Westley as Sarah 
Ferguson, the mother. 
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Joe Santley and Olin 
Howland in “‘She’s 
a Good Fellow.” 
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FTER a dozen farces of the Oster- 

moor school had been personally 
conducted to Broadway, you could not 
reasonably blame those critics who 
jumped to the conclusion that “The 
Lady in Red” included a_ typo- 
graphical error which should be cor- 
rected to read “The Lady in Bed.” But 
it happens they were wrong. “The 
Lady in Red” proved to be almost as 
old-fashioned as a modest dinner- 
gown, being a musical play concern- 
ing the adventures of Sylvia Stafford, 
a brunette soprano who had unwit- 
tingly inspired the love of Bruce Ver- 
non, a baritone artist, at his first 
glimpse of her; and it was concerned 
with furnishings no more outré than 
those customarily found in stage art- 
galleries and studio apartments. 
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Ivy Sawyer and Ann Orr ’ 
in “She’s a Good Fellow.” Photograph by White, New York 
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Unable to get the memory of Sylvia out of his mind, Bruce 
returned to his studio and painted her face from memory, and 
her figure and costume from habit. Which is to say that 
he visualized her as a glorious blonde lying uncomfort- 
ably upon a somewhat angular section of cloud with 
a red-lace shaw! carelessly covering her now and 
then to shield her tender epidermis from the glar- 
ing rays of an inquisitive sun. 

Seeing the picture, Sylvia was greatly incensed, 
and though she was willing to discuss the situa- 
tion ‘with Mr. Vernon in several duets, she 
would have nothing more than that to do with 
him until the last act, when she indicated her 
capitulation by appearing in the very cos- 
tume he had chosen for the painting. 

Like most musical plays of its kind, 
“The Lady in Red” depends principally 
upon its interludes for its entertainment. 
Chief among the players engaged is Adele 
Rowland, a temperamental but gifted singer 
of songs, who, they tell me, is hard to man- 
age and most exasperatingly insistent upon 
her rights back-stage. She is a popular 
young woman with her audiences, however, 
possessing an intelligent as well as an indi- 
vidual sense of humor. Having seen “The 
Lady in Red” some three days ago, I cannot 
for the life of me recall what character she 
assumed,- but I do remember that she sang 
several good songs and was the most engaging 
member of the cast. Anre Caldwell wrote the 
book of this play some years ago, and Rob- 
ert Winterberg the music. 

Ruth MacTammany had the titular réle in 
“The Lady in Red.” She is a pleasingly plump 
yeung singer who was born in Akron, O., but Above are 
who happened to be in Italy studying music leanor Daniels, 
when the war was announced. At first she did John E. Hazzard and 
not see why a little thing like a war should M. Rale in “La La Lucille.” 
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be permitted to interfere with her ca- 
reer and went her ways as usual. As 
a result she was arrested as.a spy on 
the train she had expected to carry her 
into Switzerland, and taken to Milan 
jail. Released in Milan, she started 
for Zurich, only to be arrested a sec- 
ond time when she was innocently tak- 
ing a camera shot at the celebrated 
leaning tower of Pisa. There are cer- 
tain parties in Akron who do not be- 
lieve to this day that the tower really 
leans, and Miss Ruth was preparing 
to show them. But so long as the Italian 
officials made such a fuss about their 
old tower, she decided to let the 
Akronites do their own investigating. 
Also having grown tired ‘of being a 
suspect, she decided to go in for war- 
work, and took up ambulance driving. 
This she found both exciting and worth 
while. When she was not driving, she 
wrote descriptions of her experiences 
and sent them to the Scripps-McRae 
string of newspapers in America, and 
they are now being put into book form, 
which should make the collection of 
published war-experiences complete. 

The cast also includes a young 
woman named Bertee Beaumont, like- 
wise conquering Broadway now for the 
first time. Miss Bertee’s specialty, how- 
ever, is not singing but dancing, and she 
has developed a back-kick which is in 
effect a graceful and quite wonderful 
adaptation of the leg-motion employed 
by an angry mule. Being able to ne- 
gotiate this kick’with either leg, Bertee 
Beaumont aroused her Broadway au- 
diences to violent demonstrations of 
approval. She hails from Memphis, 
Tenn., or did when she took to the 
stage, a dozen years back, and she has 
put the kick in numerous musical plays 
.on tour since then. On occasion she 
has combined her dances with speak- 
ing parts, and she is well known in 
vaudeville. 





HERE is one advantage the sum- 
mer show has over the winter va- 
riety, and that is in the daintiness and 
attractiveness of its costuming. The 
average pretty girl is prettier by far 
in organdie and lace than she is in 
heavy silks and satins, and 
prettier in sports-clothes than 
sili utile either. All the marriages 
ag that are not made in heaven, 
George White am convinced, having 
and Mabel taken testimony at the 
Withee in beaches and in the parks, not 
“Scandals of to mention aboard the Coney 
1919.” Island boats, are made in 

summer. 

Charles B. Dillingham, an 
observing producer of shows, realizes the 
value of fluffiness in decoration. As a result the 
most appealing feature of his summer show 

at the Globe, called “She’s a Good Fellow,” 
is found in the daintily frocked chorus-girls. 
They flutter in and out like a shower of apple- 
blossoms, or an arbor fringe of wistaria blooms, 

a cooling, refreshing, restful group of beauties. 
The play itself is neither very good nor very bad. 
The popular Joseph Santley plays the 
Pepe a * Re 2d Lester Allen, “she” of the title, appearing as a youth 
by White, a a : Mabel Withee and  ‘ecently discharged from the navy, who 
oe makes up as a girl in order to follow 
his bride of a day back to the semi- 
nary, where her cruel guardian sends 


a George White in 
Scandals of 1919.” 
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nal co-respondent, they 

tres of their apartment to 
ty. John, of course, pre- 

.baret type of co-respon- 

nsisted upon the janitress, 

t safe. Also to make sure 

© be none too conclusive, 
d upon accompanying the 

husband to the hotel in 

wiicn Une bridal suite has been engaged. 

It happens that a real bridal pariy is, by 
a mistake of the clerk, assigned the same 
rooms, so that when Lucille and her lawyer 
force their way into the room, it is the real 
bride and not the janitress who is enter- 
taining John. 

Both the situations and the dialogue are 
of that class and quality that amuse Broad- 
way visitors from out of town more than 
they do the average playgoing crowd, but 
they skirt the limit permitted by law with 
reasonable success, and there is a deal of 
laughter engendered. ~ When the familiar 
complications are worked out, John and 
Lucille decide that they had rather go with- 
out the fortune than go through with the 
divorce; thereupon the wealthy aunt arrives 
and confesses that not only is she far from 
dead, but that she engineered the con- 


Below is Marilynn Miller, for whom Victor 
Herbert has written a ballet in the new “‘Follies.”’ 
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Harold Hendee and Katherine Alexander in — Love Laughs.” 


spiracy to find out whether or not her relatives truly loved 
each other. 

John Hazzard, a facile and frequently original comedian, 
plays John; and Janet Velie, a young comédienne of neat 
appearance and a promising talent, is the Lucille. Marjorie 
Bently, a dancer who graduated from the Metropolitan ballet 
school some years ago, scored an individual success, and the 
cast includes Eleanor Daniels and Helen Clark. Fred Jackson 
wrote the book, which is ‘‘snappy,” and George Gershwin the 
music, which is spirited and tuneful, particularly in its dance- 
numbers. 


THINK we all feel personally indebted to the actors and 

actresses who were first to answer the call of the Over 
seas Theater League. There were only about eighty of them 
who found it possible or convenient to go when the going was 
uncertain and the need of them was greatest. To go then 
meant not only a very real sacrifice, but it required a consider- 
able courage as well. So far as their future stage work is con- 
cerned, I stand with my Chicago confrére, the esteemed Percy 
Hammond, who has openly declared that “they will have to 
be pretty bad before I'll say so.” 

Among the first to return were Will Morrissey and Elizabeth 
Brice. They were members of the. Martha Mayo unit on 
the other side, and toured from the ports of debarkation to 
front-line trenches as first aids to homesickness among the 
troops. Coming home they organized an ‘Overseas Revue,” 
repeating a part of the entertainment o*%, here they gave 
over there, and adding enough to it to fill‘o"t an evening’s 
entertainment that was brightly amushig, a vaudeville of 
quality and cleverness strung on (Continued on page 108) 
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OU do see life back o’ beyond in the little broken villages of 
France. You come across tragedies and comedies that must 
be unique if only by reason of their setting. 

After all, it’s enough to suffer and be glad in ordinary surround- 
ings. I mean, sorrow and gladness are things you are accustomed 
to bear among your own people, in the center of your home or 
business life; but to have grief and horror piled on to you when 
you have already lost home, friends, perhaps your lover or father, 
and manage to face it, and to be able still to find courage for 
life—that needs some doing! 

But all round behind the lines you find them happening. I 
believe the Waacs hear more of it than the Tommies. We go 
about among the tumble-down houses, and we know girls’ sorrows, 
and we take silly little comforting gifts, and we can give tears 
for tears as well. 

Some of us were told off to help the French girls on the land, 
and made friends that way. The werk was not difficult; it was 
mostly vegetable-planting and weeding, for a lot of the land 
around the camp had been big nursery-gardens before the war. 
Sometimes we used to come on a whole line of little rose-trees 
which had struggled through the winter and were breaking into 
bud, or a row of bell-shaped, thin glass covers which had once 
glistened proudly in the sun as they protected specially lovely 
flowers or plants. 

I somehow caught a bad cold and was given sick-leave and 
went off to my mother’s canteen farther north. I found a little 
garden there, and a day later was introduced to the gardener, 
and he was Antoine. 

Most of England and all America had acclaimed Antoine. He 
had been a gardener and had been singing in his garden (“Over 
the beet-roots! Ah, how I remember!” he said to me, tears 
in his eyes), when a great opera-manager heard him and, to 
quote George Robey, had “stopped and looked and listened,” 
and later on removed Antoine from his beet-roots to the stage, 
and interpretations of Siegfried, and Pagliacci, and Romeo, and 
Samson—in fact, made a great singer of him. 

Of course Antoine would gravitate during his long sick-leave 
in Mother’s direction, and Mother would be the one English 
actress he had always admired, and they both would immediately 
become friends for life, and talk the profession and sing and 
recite for one another’s benefit. 
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There was one great difference: Mother was lovely, and An- 
toine was hideous. It was Beauty and the Beast, and all the 
poilus had nicknamed them so, as they were sure to do. 

Really Antoine was truly dreadful to look upon in spite of 
being an angel to listen to. He was little and fat, and his eyes 
were small and his mouth large and his nose snub, and he was 
bald backwards—I mean his hair had grown away and away 
from the front of his head. In a poilu’s kit he looked comic 
too, as well as ugly. 

But everyone liked him; you simply could not help it—he 
was so gay and jolly and generous and absurd. He was rather 
simple, really, and had a fund of silly little jokes which he kept 
on telling. It seemed the oddest thing to look at him, listen to 
him talking, and then remember he was Antoine the great singer, 
whom some critics asserted to be the finest tenor of the day. 

His voice was gorgeous, magnificent; it had that quality—I 
don’t know what it is called, or if it has a name, even; but when 
he sang, you ached and yet were filled with happiness, and all 
the tenderest dreams you had ever dreamed seemed as if they 
must be true; nothing base or cruel existed any longer. 

Then his voice would cease, and you would hear the guns 
again, and all your own old griefs and troubles would come 
back like a weary cloud and envelop you once more. 

One evening after Antoine had sung, and while the tears he 
really shed were still on his cheeks, he came and sat down 
beside Mother and said: 

“Oh, dear friend, I think of her—I think of her, you under- 
stand!” 

Then he sighed and blew his nose, and then kissed Mother’s 
hand with his usual theatricalness, and rose and went away. 

“What does he mean?” I asked. 

“Tt is romance,” Mother said rather sadly. 
I think, and so it probably wont be happy.” 

She was gazing at the sunset, which was making the dunes 
look like a pale golden beach upon which a shining sea broke 
softly; the light was on her face, and she looked very lovely 
just then, and not a bit as if all her life for the last seventeen 
years she had been an actress. And she looked even younger 
than her absurdly young age; it was her birthday, as it hap- 
pened, and she was just thirty-eight. She turned to me with 


“Real romance, 


one of her quick, graceful little gestures: 
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“You think because Antoine’s hideous, and makes stupid jokes, 
and is emotional, and often rather foolish about trifles, that he 
isn’t the sort of being about whom romance could linger? But 


you forget, when you judge him like that, that behind the jesting . 


and silliness and plainness there lives the soul of the man who 
makes you feel when he sings that there can never be any sor- 
row which will not be healed, or any love which is not given back 
again. And it is just that side of Antoine I know; and because 
I know it, I realize the absolute pathos, and yet wonder, of his 
romance.” 

I said nothing, because I felt snubbed a little, and Mother 
wasn’t often so serious. The sunset began to fade, and a chilly 
little wind blew off the far sea toward us. 

“It’s just as if,” Mother said slowly, “ a cold wind of suspicion, 
fear or something had touched my memory of Antoine’s romance, 
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John strolled in. 


and made me feel afraid it can’t last, that something is going to 
happen to destroy his happiness.” 

From somewhere quite near there came the sound of Antoine 
singing softly as he worked. 

“You imagine his life,’ Mother said suddenly, “before he grew 
famous, when he was just a gardener who took his own vegetables 
to market. It was then his romance began, when he had such 
work even to make a living, and yet for love’s sake shared what 
little he had with some one else.. The some one was only a child 
then; Antoine found her literally in the gutter, starving. He 
was seventeen then, and Babette was three, and he was just not 
quite a beggar; he was holding horses for a living, carrying lug- 
gage, doing all the street-urchin’s errands. He had a tiny attic 
in a slum in New York, and he carried Babette there. He said 
when he was telling me the story: ‘Even then she had eyes like 
golden pansies, and curls like a bird’s wing, as soft and feathery 
and shining. Even then I loved her, and I have loved her ever 
since.’” Mother stopped and then said slowly: 

“Love is an extraordinary thing; neither neglect nor pain 
nor disillusion can stamp it out. It’s the one eternal thing in 
all the world, Kit.” 

I didn’t answer. I had once believed I loved and believed I 
had been loved, and it had none of it been true, and yet I 
couldn’t, wouldn’t, own that what I had given and had believed 
to be the best I had in me, hadn’t been love, and that which I 
had received, hadn’t either. 

“What is the rest of Antoine’s story?” I asked. 

“He sent Babette to school very early, and worked and worked 
to keep her nicely dressed. The convent was her home; he was 
only to visit her there once a year, and he told me that he used to 
work extra—extra with all the rest—in order that when he went, 
she needn’t be ashamed of him; he used to scrape and starve so 
as to have a new tie and good linen and boots—‘not too old- 
fashioned,’ he added quite seriously. Then came his great luck, 
and he became Antoine the famous singer, and money poured 


I heard Babette say: “You!” Now she looked like a rose in the sunshine. 


in. That was seven years ago; he was twenty-eight and Babette 
fourteen. Life became a sort of splendid game then; he could 
take Babette out, give her lovelier things than any of the other 
girls had. When he was away on tour over here, he sent her 
presents and presents, and she was ever so proud of him. He 
was away from New York two years and a half. He went back 
and saw Babette grown up, and straightway fell in love with her 
really in love, marriage in love, life in love. And of course he 
didn’t dare tell her; she was just seventeen, and he was thirty. 
one. But he told the reverend mother at the convent, and she 
of course said it was wonderful, and Babette must love him as 
he wished because he had been so good to her, and so forth and 
so on. Antoine believed lots of it and decided to speak to Ba- 
bette when she should be eighteen. 

“He did, and so did the reverend mother and all the nuns, J 
expect, and Babette 
said yes. Can’t you 
see her, slender and 
white and shy, and 
infinitely perplexed? 
The marriage was to 
have been quite soon, 
and then the war 
came, while Antoine 
was in Paris. He 
enlisted at once, just 
as one might have 
known he would do, 
and fought for a 
year, and then, as 
you know, got this 
bad wound. 

“Now we come to 
the present time and 
my suspicion. An- 
toine told me his ro- 
mance because he 
knew I would under- 
stand. He knew I 
had _ temperament, 
and he showed me 
Babette’s photo- 
graph, and a minia- 
ture of her he wears 
about his neck. Kit, 
she is really lovely, 
with just those golden-pansy eyes he described, and that autumn- 
leaf sort of hair. Imagine a girl, a child almost, who has lived 
in a convent for years—try to imagine her mind, and what its 
creations must be, its ideas of romance, of life, love, a husband! 
And then think of Antoine! I do, and I feel as if I wanted to hit 
Fate between the eyes and keep on hitting it till it cried out. 
It’s been so vilely unfair; it hasn’t given either of them a decent 
chance. How can Babette feel for Antoine as she should? How 
should he feel other than he does? And they are engaged, and 
now Antoine has sent for her to come to Paris; he wants to marry 
her there. And she’s coming—coming here to me first; Antoine 
says he knows J shall take care of her! We have written to one 
another often, she and I, and I know something of her already, 
and I feel so deadly sorry for Antoine and for her too.” 

“Do you mean you think she wont marry him?” I asked. 

“T mean I think she will.” 

“Anyway, Antoine will be happy then.” 

Mother gave a funny little laugh. 

“Antoine will be the unhappier of the two, because he’ll know; 
he’ll feel, with his queer artistic temperament, that things aren’t 
right, however sweet Babette may be; and he'll realize just as 
surely as I am talking to you now, that it has been a failure, and 
he’ll feel then that the love and sacrifice he’s given have been all 
in vain. He will know a bitterness greater even than his love?’ 

Antoine came round the corner of the little hut, his ugly face 
shining; he was waving a paper in his hand. 

He rushed up to Mother and said volcanically: 

“My friend, my dear, dear friend, she comes! 
arrive this week.” 

There were tears in his eyes; he caught Mother’s hand and 
pumped it up and down; then he saw me and said emotionally: 

“Miss Kit, I am the most-to-be-congratulated man in the whole 
world, for my bride comes to France to marry me.” 

Some men called Antoine at that second, and then, a moment 
later, rushed down to us. 
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“Know what they’ve given him?” they 
shouted to Mother. “Croix de Guerre! 
He’s known for days and never told us, 
the blighter!” 

“Ah, I have real news here,” Antoine 
said dramatically, “news I can receive con- 
gratulations upon. Boys, my little fiancée 
comes soon to marry me.” 

The poilus hurrahed 
and cheered and then 
all trooped back to the 
canteen to toast An- 
toine with coffee. 
Mother and I served 
them. When they had 
all gone Antoine still 
lingered; he talked to 
Mother, gazed at me, 
fidgeted, at last said, 
“Here is her photo- 
graph, Miss Kit,” and 
handed me a little case 
almost reverently. 

Babette was lovely, == 
and so young; she had 
that look of extreme 
frail youth which very 
shielded girls do have. 

Then I glanced up 
and saw Antoine, a fig- 
ure of fun, a short, fat, 
bald, ugly little man 
with a too-wide mouth 
and tiny glistening eyes. 
You couldn’t imagine 
any girl falling in love 
with Antoine, least of all the girl of a picture who looked romantic 
and idealistic to the last degree. 

I was sent to meet Babette; Antoine had been suddenly re- 
called, and Mother could not leave her beloved canteen. I shall 
never forget that meeting. It was a summer day, all blue and 
white and goldenness, and Paris was so gay despite its losses and 
its hurts, and the station had been decked with flowers and flags 
because the incoming boat-train was carrying volunteer Americans 
for the French army. There were important officials there to meet 
them. 

I waited beside a pillar, and as the long train came slowly in, 
gazed as far as I could into each carriage. I don’t know why, 
but I knew Babette before I saw her face; I had one glimpse of 
a carriage empty save for two people, a man and a girl, and the 
gitl’s back was toward me, and her arms were about the man’s 
neck, and they were kissing. 

The train stopped, and out of that carriage Babette stepped, 
followed by a tall youth in the French uniform. I went forward 
and introduced myself, and Babette, very white and shy and gentle, 
thanked me for coming, and presented the tall youth to me as 
John Waller. 

I liked John, not for his good looks or his awkward courtesy, 
but because he seemed a dear, just that. He was twenty-five, I 
suppose, and very tall and brown of face and clear of eyes and 
square of chin. And his hair was thick, and he had a smile which 
women would have described as irresistible, if he had not been 
so unhappy that day. 

“Then good-by,” he said to Babette, looking at her very 
straightly. ‘“Good-by, and God bless you!” 

“And you too, and keep you safe,” she said in a whisper which 
was almost inaudible. 

I said: 

“T must just go and telegraph.” 

I felt I had to leave them alone, even if it were playing rather 
low down on Antoine, who was my mother’s friend, and a hero 
as well, and, as I knew quite certainly, a man who was one of the 
very best out of war time too. But I couldn’t stand there while 
John looked and looked at Babette’s lips, and she paled and paled. 

She never spoke all the way up north, and Mother put her to 
bed as soon as she arrived, and later I told Mother about John. 

“And you think they have said good-by?” she asked me; there 
was‘a film of cigarette-smoke between us; we were both smoking, 
and I wondered if she were smiling. 

“T know they have,” I said rather crossly. “Are you laughing 
at me because I believe in two people playing the game?” 


































He sat down beside Mother and said: “Oh, dear friend, I think of her—I think of her!” 


Mother laughed then aloud. 

“No, I was only gmiling at the youthful- 
ness which believes good-by is possible be- 
tween real lovers!” 

However, John didn’t come or write, and 

Babette talked of Antoine, and was glad 
to hear from him. 
“Why not?” Mother said almost angrily 
when I mentioned 
that. “She has always 
loved him in a way; he 
was like a father to 
her; of course she is 
glad he is safe.” 

Then he came, and 
to watch Antoine in 
love was bad enough, 
so what it must have 
been to put up with all 
his caresses, to listen 
to his  outpourings, 
Heaven and Babette 
alone knew. Babette 
was a dear; she did 
play up; but when An- 
toine had suddenly to 
return for a day, she 
retired and didn’t come 
down till tea-time. 

With tea John 
strolled in on his way 
up to the lines; Ba- 
bette was serving—so 
was I. 

I heard Babette’s 


voice say: “You!” 
And then I saw her face, which had been so pale; now she look 
like a rose in the sunshine. Antoine might be back at any momepf: 
I went over to Mother and whispered. " 

She was smiling the inscrutable little smile again, and she said: 

“Do you remember my belief in good-by, Kit?” 

I felt horribly worried—Babette looked different, was different, 
and Antoine would notice it; he was no fool. 

He came in quite unexpectedly too, and beamed on everyone. 
He told Mother in a whisper that he had obtained the license, 
and that the wedding was to be on Saturday. Then he told Ba- 
bette, whilst he waited for her, and John sat at his table and never 
took his eyes off Babette; neither did Antoine. 

Some one begged Antoine to sing. 

“Later on,” he said gayly, “later on, mon ami, when the hour’s 
more romantic!” 

They nailed him down to his promise, and one man rode off on 
his motorcycle to spread the news. The French soldiers were very 
proud of their great singer. When it grew dusk, we all assembled 
outside. Mother was to play for Antoine; he and she had often 
practiced together. The air was very still; for once the guns were 
silent. 

“What’ll you sing, Antoine, ol’ chap?” a soldier called out. 

“All you like,” Antoine answered. “Choose away, my friends. 

They chose, that queer mixed company, “Von, tu me sauras ja- 
mais,” and “Down home in Tennessee,” and “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix,” and then there came a pause, and in it Antoine said: 

“Now I will sing a song I love.” And Mother began to play 
“Annie Laurie.” 

I don’t know what happened to that audience in the falling 
darkness, but I think each one of us was (Continued on page 105) 
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ELL, why not? Mother and sister are doing everything else in the world that the world once thought 
could only be done by men, so why shouldn’t Jane Sprood decide that the world needed a great 
woman detective and thereupon set out to supply the need? How well she succeeds, this series of stories tells. 


HORTLY after midnight, one January night, 

Henry Sprood cautiously raised one of the din- 

ing-room windows in the home of Enderbury 

Wick and climbed inside. He knew the exact 

location of the sideboard and in just which 

drawer the Wick spoons and forks lay; he 

walked to it silently, removed the silver and 

placed it in the thickly padded bag he carried. 

For a moment, then, he stood motionless, sur- 

prised that burglary was such a safe and simple occupation. He 

was almost disappointed that nothing more thrilling had occurred. 

It was at the end of this moment that his eyes turned toward 
the dining-room window and saw a head silhouetted there. 

To understand why a respected, elderly man like Henry Sprood 
was stealing Enderbury Wick’s silver is not difficult; ages ago 
some one discovered that pendulums swing. Henry Sprood had 
swung—that is the answer. 

For many years Henry Sprood had been a modest, honest and 
upright citizen of the village of Westcote, which is on Long Island, 
near New York. His wife, while she lived, had rather ruled 
Henry, as did his six sons and daughters. His wife had now 
been dead many years, and five of the sons and daughters were 
married. It seemed, however, as if the ruling proclivities of his 
wife and all his sons and daughters had unified in Jane Sprood, 
the daughter who did not marry and who remained at home. 

“I hope I know my duty when I see it,” Jane Sprood had 
said, eying her father rather sternly. “While you live, I shall 
preserve your home.” So she did. It would not be quite fair 
to Jane Sprood to say she preserved it in vinegar. You will know 
what I mean, perhaps, when I say she wore square-toed boots, 
perfectly awful hats and considered cigarette-smoking a weak, 
feminine trait. 
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“The day may come when I shall smoke a pipe,” she once 
told me, “but I consider cigarette-smoking a childish fad.” 

Quite frequently I have known Jane Sprood to sit on the plat- 
form at important female-suffrage meetings with her hat wrong 
side in front, but no one ever so much as smiled. Jane Sprood 
was above hats. She was an earnest person. It was an education 
to see her striding along the street when she was in haste. She 
was capable of stepping on a Newfoundland dog without notic- 
ing she had stepped on it. 

Henry Sprood, her father, was on the other hand the most 
inconspicuous of men. He was a small man and gave the impres- 
sion that if he did not wear side-whiskers he could not be seen 
at all. He had a habit of pulling at the side-whiskers, which were 
short and neat, as if he were attempting to pull them off and thus 
disappear from view entirely. 

It was the belated realization that he was a nobody in a world 
of famous (or notorious) men that led Henry Sprood, in his old 
age, to decide, with deliberate forethought, to lead a life of 
crime—that and the fact that Jane Sprood was Jane Sprood. 
He knew that Jane, who watched his every waking action and 
who believed that it was part of her life-work to keep her father’s 
latter days placid and calm, would set her square-toed foot down 
firmly if, for example, he decided to surpass Stefansson as an 
Arctic explorer. And yet the world teemed with men who were, 
like Stefansson, each the greatest in his particular line of endeavor. 
To Henry Sprood the thought that he would never be the “great- 
est” in anything became abhorrent. It was then that he thought 
of a life of crime. 

For a man who is, so to speak, henpecked by a daughter who 
will not let him undertake even such a simple thing as learning 
a new game of solitaire, the life of crime is ideal. I wonder 
that more henpecked men do not take it up. It can be lived at 
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isht and secretly—indeed, it must be lived secretly to reach the 
reatest heights of success. 

Henry Sprood did not jump into a life of crime prematurely. 
He gave it deep thought and made his preparations carefully. 
For many nights, as he sat at his side of the parlor table, seem- 
ing to read the newspaper, while Jane Sprood sat opposite reading 
a book, and his granddaughter Elsie—a charming girl, just out of 
high school—read or sewed or knit at their side, he was, in fact, 
Janning and studying, laying out the steps of his career. 

No one seeing the little family around the parlor table would 
have imagined that one of the group was planning burglary, arson, 
robbery, abduction and murder; but such was the case. Henry 
Sprood, intent on being known forever in the annals of wickedness 
as the King of Crime, was deep in such thoughts even when Jane 
Sprood thought he was dozing over his newspaper. ; 

Several things aided Henry Sprood and simplified his plans. 
He was a light sleeper and troubled with indigestion. He had 
for many years worried about the furnace going out at night. 
At any time of the night he might be heard going to the bath- 
room medicine-closet for a dose of pepsin, going down cellar to 
see how the furnace was behaving, or moving restlessly about 
his room. Often he sat for hours in the cellar, nursing his indi- 
gestion and watching the furnace. 

As the time neared when he meant 
to begin his criminal career, he inten- 
tionally increased his night wander- 
ings, so that when the time came he 
might sally forth by way of the cel- 
lar for hours at a time without arous- 
ing Jane’s suspicion. He did other 
things. He gradually and cautiously 
acquired a set of burglar’s tools, re- 
volvers, et cetera. He  pottered 
around the cellar and dug an “ash 
pit” under the furnace. In reality it 
was a hiding place for the loot he 
meant to bring home. 

This January night had found his 
preparations complete. At the min- 
ute he had set for his first step into 
actual crime, he got out of bed, 
reached out of his window and cut 
the telephone wire. This was be- 
cause he wished to sever Enderbury 
Wick from communication with the 
outside world. The telephone wire 
was a “party” wire that served both 
houses. Mr. Sprood had decided to 
commit his first burglary upon the 
premises of Enderbury Wick, his 
nearest neighbor to the east. 


HEN Henry Sprood saw the 

head silhouetted in the din- 
ing-room window, he drew a revol- 
ver from his pocket and leveled it. 

“Hands up, or I'll shoot!” he 
whispered. 

“No, don’t you dare shoot, Grand- 
pa,” came a sweet answering whisper. 
“It’s Elsie. I’m coming in.” 

As she said this, the high-school 
graduate put her foot over the win- 
dowsill, drew herself up and landed 
lightly in the room. 

“What larks!” she whispered glee- 
fully. “Have you got the spoons 
already? Are you going upstairs to 
get the jewelry? Look, I’ve got on 
- My gym-costume. It’s dandy for 
burgling, isn’t it? Well, what are we 
going to do next? We can’t stand 
here all night, can we?” 

Mr. Sprood was greatly distressed. 

“You must go home, my dear,” he 
said earnestly. “I cannot imagine how you could ever guess—” 

“Oh, you dear, stupid thing!” the girl exclaimed. “Do you 
think you can hide anything from me, Grandpa? Not from little 
bright-eyes! Why, I believe even Aunt Jane would have sus- 
pected something—and she’s dense, very dense, you know—if 
she made your bed every morning and saw just heaps and heaps 


of crime books—‘Raffles’ and everything. Why, Grandpa, I 





When Henry Sprood saw the head silhouetted in 


the dining-room window, he drew a revolver. 





knew the very minute I found all the lovely jimmies and things. 


They’re simply adorable!” ; 
“Jimmies?” said Mr. Sprood uneasily. “How did you find 
And 


jimmies?” 

“Snooping, of course,” said Elsie lightly. “In the cellar! 
the perfectly sweet place you made under the furnace to hide our 
swag in! That’s the right word, isn’t it? And nitroglycerin! 
The very minute I saw the nitroglycerin I changed my mind.” 

“You changed your mind?” said Mr. Sprood weakly. 

“About being a detective,” said Elsie. “I always meant to be 
a detective, of course. Such larks, catching criminals! I had 
to be a detective instead of a criminal, you understand, Grandpa, 
because a nice girl can’t take up a career of crime ordinarily— 
not a really nice girl. It is not proper—going around everywhere 
at night without a chaperon, I mean. But of course, with you 
along, it is all right. Nobody can object to a girl’s being a 
criminal if her grandfather chaperons her. Come on—let’s go 
up oe. get the jewelry. Mrs. Wick has a perfectly lovely wrist- 
watch.” 

“No, my dear,” said Henry Sprood firmly, “nothing of that 
sort to-night. You, with the impetuosity of youth, might be 
tempted to venture, but I chose this house for the reason that 
I felt it safer to begin simply and 
work toward bigger things. I-chose 
this house because I know that Mr. 
Wick and his wife are afraid of 
burglars and lock themselves in their 
room.” 

“I know,” said Elsie lightly. “They 
say that if they hear a burglar they 
will push the dresser against their 
door and keep quiet until the burglars 
go away. But I do think you might 
let me go up and boo at them 
or something.” 

“No,” said Mr. Sprood firmly, “no 
foolhardiness!” 

“Well, anyway,” said Elsie, “let’s 
go to the kitchen and have a burglar 
feast. You’ve got to let me have 
some fun. You got the silver.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Sprood after 
brief consideration of the suggestion. 
“It will undoubtedly cause more 
comment if we steal a meal before 
we depart.” 

The next moment Elsie threw her 
arms around her grandfather’s neck 
and kissed him ecstatically. 

“Grandpa,” she exclaimed, “you 
are a perfect old peach of a dear! 
You're the nicest burglar I ever 
heard of.” 

The Wick kitchen was spotlessly 
clean, and so Elsie Sprood imme- 
diately proceeded to render it less 
SO. 
“Because that’s the way burglars 
do,” she explained. “Folks are never 
satisfied with their burglars unless 
they muss things up.” 

For her part of the stolen feast, 
Elsie lunched simply but amply on 
cake on which she spread marsh- 
mallow-whip generously. Mr. Sprood 
ate cheese, sliced thin and sprinkled 
with powdered sugar, a combination 
of which he was very fond, and 
which he was seldom allowed at 
home, Jane Sprood declaring that 
cheese gave him indigestion and that 
putting sugar on cheese was unheard 
of and unholy, if not worse. 

“But I'll eat what I please here,” 
he told Elsie. “If a burglar can’t eat what he pleases, what is 
the use of being a criminal?” 

“Of course, there is some logic in that,” Elsie admitted, “but 
I wouldn’t eat too much. It is all right to be brazenly unafraid 
of Aunt Jane, but that’s no reason why you should tie yourself 
up in knots for the next year. If I am to lead this gang—” 
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. — my dear child!” exclaimed Mr. Sprood. “J am to be the 
leader.” 

Elsie let a slice of cake and marshmallow-whip pause halfway 
to her mouth. 

“Grandpa,” she said seriously, “I can’t think of any such thing. 
Why, don’t you see it can’t be? How could I ever be Queen of 
Rogues if I let you be leader? No, you can be my chaperon, and 
go with me everywhere when I have a job on hand—” 

“But my child,” said Mr. Sprood, “this is my career of crime, 
not yours. How can I become known as the King of Criminals 
if I am to let you lead?” 

He was quite stubborn about it, and so was Elsie. 

“I dare you to let me ask Aunt Jane, or Miss Perk, or anybody, 
which of us would make the best crime-leader,” Elsie said. “You 
know very well they would say I would.” 

“But I wont be under a woman’s thumb, not even under yours, 
Elsie,” said Mr. Sprood. “By day—yes. In crime—no! It was 


“Well, you’re eating too much of that cheese, I know that,” 

said Elsie, tossing the empty cardboard marshmallow-whip con- 
tainer on the floor. 
“Anyway, I’m not 
going to quarrel 
with my dear.old 
pal. We'll wait 
and see. Maybe 
we'll be the King 
and Queen of 
Crime.” 

“To that,” said 
Mr. Sprood, re- 
turning the cheese 
to the ice-box, “I 
might _ consent. 

Shall I carry the 


——— 


them as soon as he discovered the burglary—seemed to bear oyt 
Jane Sprood’s contention. There were three of the detectives, and 
the leader seemed to be Sergeant Gulpin, who was an uninteresteq 
red-faced, thick-necked man. The three examined the premises in 
a bored way, and Sergeant Gulpin jotted down a memorandum of 
the stolen forks and spoons, with a detailed description. 

“This here burglary,” 
he told Mrs. Wick, 
“probably looks like a 
mighty big business to 
you, but to us detectives 
it’s just part of the day's 
work, as you might say, 
Get me? We get gs 
many of ’em, mostly 
worse than this one, 
that we don’t think 
much of ’em. Most 
women think their bur- 
glary is the most im- 
portant that ever was 
pulled off, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“T’m trying not to be 
too puffed up about it,” 
said Mrs. Wick. 

“What I mean, if you 
get me,” said Sergeant 
Gulpin, “is that mos. 
folks that’s been burgled 
thinks we ought to go 
right out on the front 
porch or somewheres 
and fetch in the burglar 
in about two minutes 
with irons on him. That 








swag?” 

“No, we'll both 
carry it,” said 
Elsie; and _ so, 
each carrying one 
corner of the padded bag, they returned to the Sprood home, which 
had now become a veritable den of thieves. 


E next morning Mr. Sprood did not get out of bed. He 

was indeed suffering great agony, and only the tremendous 
success of his burglary kept him from shedding tears of remorse. 
Ordinarily Jane Sprood would have spent every moment at the 
bedside of her suffering father on such a morning of pain, but 
although she came up now and then, this morning she spent for 
the most part in Mrs. Enderbury Wick’s home, hearing the story 
of the burglary, which had naturally caused the utmost commotion 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

It must be said that Jane Sprood was not much interested in the 
burglary itself. Small things like earthquakes, deluges and 
burglaries did not interest her. Had she been on the ark with 
Noah, she might have remarked, if the other passengers had 
pestered her with details of the flood too long, “Yes, I dare say 
it is quite a heavy shower,” but she would have spent her time 
trying to convince Shem that Mrs. Shem deserved the privilege of 
voting, or in attempts to convert Noah from his well-known anti- 
prohibition slant. Jane Sprood’s interest in the burglary was 
mainly in wondering how any woman could be as excited over an 
ordinary matter as Mrs. Enderbury Wick was over a simple, un- 
complicated burglary that had occurred hours before and was 
now completely a thing of the past. 

“Tf they had killed you and your husband,” she told Mrs. Wick, 
“you might have reason to be excited.” 

“But a burglary—right here in my own house!” twittered little 
Mrs. Wick. 

“A fiddlesticks!” said Jane Sprood. “One gets nowhere fussing 
over a petty thievery like this. Crime is recognized as a fact. 
There always have been burglaries; there always will be. They 
run true to type. One is like another. We know all that is to be 
known of their psychology. There is nothing new to learn. Now, 
if my father or my niece suddenly took up a life of crime, we 
would have something to twitter about.” 

“Mr. Sprood and Elsie!” giggled Mrs. Wick hysterically. ‘What 
an idea!” 

Even Jane Sprood smiled then. She had, she felt, gone a little 
too far in choosing an example to illustrate her meaning. 

The detectives—for, of course, Mr. Wick had telerboned for 


aint the way we go to 
work.” 


“This is a great surprise to you, but it is the truth. You, father, stole the Enderbury Wick spoons.”” “I’m sure it is not,” 


said Jane Sprood, and 
Sergeant Gulpin glanced at her doubtfully. 

“What I mean,” said Sergeant Gulpin, “is that in a case like this 
it’s a hundred to one we don’t never catch the burglar unless he 
goes and pawns the stuff, and then it is fifty to one we don’t get 
him, anyway. What I always say to folks when they send for us 
_ a case like this is: ‘Don’t expect nothing; it’s a hundred to one 
shot.’ 

“T can easily see,” said Jane Sprood, with what seemed to Ser- 
geant Gulpin a touch of sarcasm, “that that is the wisest advice 
under the circumstances.” 

Sergeant Gulpin looked at her as if he could say something 
about women with big chins if he chose, but he turned away. 

“Come on, men,” he said. “We got all we want here.” 


LSIE, reporting to her partner in crime the progress of the 
investigation, was able to bring the best of news. 

“That coarse-looking policeman don’t know a thing,” she told 
her grandfather. “He says it is a hopeless case. I stopped him 
on the porch as he was coming out of Mrs. Wick’s, and I gave him 
a smile, Grandpa—like this.” 

It was a smile that would have made a brass statue pause and 
give up its innermost secrets. 

“Well, my dear?” asked Mr. Sprood. 

“He told me it was undoubtedly the work of old and expert pro- 
fessional burglars,” Elsie said, “and that there was hardly a 
chance of ever catching them. Isn’t it jolly? I think we ought 
to rob a bank next, don’t you, Grandpa? I think we ought to con- 
sider ourselves above stealing spoons, don’t you? Anyway, we 
might rob a shop of some kind—a grocery-store or a delicatessen- 
shop,” 

Mr. Sprood smiled, but he groaned too. 

“Not a delicatessen, my dear. Nothing with cheese in it,” he 
declared. “A hardware-store, or a car-barn.” 

“T knew you were eating too much of that cheese,” said Elsie. 
“You mustn’t do it, Grandpa. Just see what it leads to! We 
might go out to-night and hold up a street-car, or do something 
to keep in practice, and here you are fast in bed. I expect you'll 
be here for days and days, with hot-water bottles and pepsin, when 
we ought to be making the names of the King and Queen of Crime 
famous.” 

“I’m going to get up in a few hours,” said Mr. Sprood feebly. 
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“Jl be on my pins again soon. I’m not wasting time here. I’m 
thinking of crimes to commit.” 

“Well, perhaps it may be just as well,” said Elsie. “It does 

ive you time to think, doesn’t it? The main thing is that we're 
safe. We've shown ourselves we can be trusted. We can baffle 
the detectives.” 

“T fear no minion of the law,” said Mr. Sprood. 

“We needn’t fear anyone,” agreed Elsie, and she went down to 
learn the latest reports from the Wick home. 

Not until the next evening was Henry Sprood able to dress and 
go downstairs, He was still very pale and wabbly in the legs. 
He looked so ill that Jane Sprood was quite worried. She put a 
stool for his feet and tucked a pillow at his back. 

“There, now!” she said. “You ought to be in bed, but I sup- 
pose you must be up, or you wont be satisfied. My advice to you 
is to go to bed in half an hour and get a good night’s rest. Susan 
Perk is coming over, and I know well enough you don’t fancy her, 
but it will be all the better for you if she drives you to bed. You 
ought to be in bed, anyway.” 

Elsie sat as close to her grandfather as she dared, giving him 
now and then a little squeeze of the hand. In a few minutes all 
were reading. 

The arrival of Susan Perk was announced by a gentle, apologetic 
cough even before she reached the front door. 

“Land sakes!” she exclaimed, when she saw Mr. Sprood. “You 


‘ook like a corpse! You do look and appear like my poor brother 


Thomas the very day and date his indigestion carried him to a 
better land. Have you got a kind of puffy feeling in the chest?” 

“Tm all right, Susan,” said Mr. Sprood. “I'll be all right to- 
morrow. 

“The very words my brother said not an hour before he passed 
beyond!” said Susan Perk, shaking her head. “The very words! 
Well, hope for the best, I say. That’s my motto—‘Hope for the 
best.’ If the worst comes, Jane, I'll be right at home across the 
street. Some hate to touch a corpse, but I do my duty as I see 


it. 

“Sit down, Susan,” said Jane Sprood. “Don’t bea fool. You've 
been having Father dead every week for the last twenty years, and 
you know it.” 

“I make my mistakes, being mortal like all,” said Miss Perk, 
seating herself and sighing, “but time will tell. What did you send 
for me for, Jane Sprood? ‘Her father’s dead,’ I said to myself the 
moment I heard your voice over the telephone. If it aint that, 
what is it?” 

She looked at Mr. Sprood a little resentfully, he thought, as if 
he had somehow cheated her by not being dead. 

“Susan,” said Jane Sprood, “women are brighter than men; their 
minds are keener.” 

“Well, I hope so, at least,” said Susan Perk sadly, “but it has 
been said: ‘The mind of man pass- 
eth understanding.’ ” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Jane Sprood. 
“Nothing of the sort! Susan, did 
we or did we not secure female suf- 
frage in this State?” 

“For myself I say nothing, Jane. 
I was but an humble gleaner in the 
fields, but you did more than 
most.” 

“And did we get national Prohi- 
bition, or didn’t we?” 

“It’s got. Ill say that,” said 
Miss Perk. 

Jane Sprood tapped the floor 
with her broad shoe-toe. 

“What man can half do, woman 
can do well, Susan Perk,” she said. 
“I have brains, have I not? 
Susan—” 

“Yes, Jane?” 

“Of all the incompetent, hope- 
less, helpless human beings I have 
ever seen, the detectives in this 
town are the worst! Susan Perk, 
do you know any reason why a 
woman should not be a detective?” 

Miss Perk smoothed her dress 
across her knees. 

“No, Jane,” she said, but it was 
evident she was agitated. For his 
part Mr. Sprood gazed at Jane 
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with actual alarm. Even his granddaughter Elsie caught her 
breath nervously. 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” Jane Sprood said dryly, “because 
it wouldn’t make any difference if you said otherwise. Susan, I 
am going to be a detective.” 

“Land sakes!” exclaimed Susan. 

“A real detective,” said Jane Sprood, implying that some she 
had met recently were but poor imitations. “And you are going 
to be my assistant, Susan Perk.” 

Susan Perk shook her head sadly. 

“Well, what must be, must be, Jane,” she said with an enormous 
lack of enthusiasm. “I dare say you know best, -but I expect 
we'll both be murdered in our beds. I look for nothing less. Mur- 
dered in bed with our throats cut from ear to ear, and a warning 
pinned on our breasts!” 

“Nonsense!” said Jane Sprood. ‘Nothing of the sort. I gen- 
erally know what I’m doing, Susan Perk, and I’ve given this my 
best thought. I’ll not have a lot of hirelings loafing about bar- 
rooms while I pay for their time, for one thing. Jane Sprood, 
Detective, means business, Elsie!” she said sharply. 

“Yes, Aunt Jane!” said Elsie nervously. 

“You have a good head, for a chit. You'll be one of my men. 

“Yes, Aunt Jane.” 

“Father!” 

“Yes, Jane, dear?” said Mr. Sprood. 

“You'll do the best you can for me. Men can still go where 
women cannot. I can depend on you?” 

“Ves, Jane,” said Mr. Sprood in an almost inaudible voice. 

“Very well,” said Jane Sprood briskly. “We understand each 
other. While I shall not scorn such monetary rewards as may 
come as the result of our work, our first aim shall be to ferret out 
the criminal and see that he is punished to the limit of the law— 
to the utmost limit, Susan.” 

“I’m sure he ought to be satisfied with that, Jane,” said Miss 
Perk. 

“Humph!” said Jane Sprood. “Now for our first case: who 
burglarized the Enderbury Wick home? I give myself two days 
to settle that question.” 

Mr. Sprood, who had been growing paler and paler, now uttered 
a gurgling sound and slid down in his chair until his gray side- 
whiskers were on a level with his knees. He pawed feebly at the 
air with his left foot, and then became quite inert. He had fainted. 


” 


E next day was a very unhappy one for the King and Queen 

of Crime. The facts that Mr. Sprood felt unable to leave 
his bed, and that Elsie was consequently excused from deicctive- 
duty to minister to his needs, did not comfort them. They had 
had too many examples of Jane Sprood’s tireless efficiency in 
the past. Early this morning she had put her nondescript hat 
on her head and had gone forth 
in company with Susan Perk to 
study the scene of the crime, and 
she had come to the house but 
once, when she went to the 
cellar. 

“How long,” asked Henry 
Sprood gloomily, about four in 
the afternoon, “is the penitentiary- 
term for burglary?” 

“Don’t, please, Grandpa,” said 
Elsie. 

“If it is twenty years,” said Mr. 
Sprood, “I wont last that long.” 

“We may only get five,” said 
Elsie consolingly. “It was our first 
crime.” 

By six o’clock Mr. Sprood felt 
much better. The period of pain 
which followed any indulgence in 
cheese had passed then, and he 
felt the rebound to optimism and 
hope common in_ dyspeptics. 
Jane Sprood was still out. 

“She hasn’t found a _ clue; 
that’s what’s the matter,” said Mr. 
Sprood gleefully. “And she wont 
find one. We didn’t leave any. 
She’ll fuss around and potter 
around, but she wont find one. 
I think we are safe—absolutely 
safe.” (Continued on page 104) 
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@\ A By BERTON BRALEY 


Telling their son he was blindly enslaved, 
Said the girl’d picked him 
Out for a victim, 

Begged him to think of his family name. 

Swore that he’d bring his proud parents to shame! 
Reggie said hotly, “I love her, I love her! 
Don’t you say anything scandalous of her. 

I’m going to marry her if I can win her— 

Also she’s coming here Friday for dinner!” 


EGINALD RUDD was a handsome young blood, — re 
One of the city’s Four Hundred. Almost complete 
Reginald’s mother found little to flurry her All that was said in their anger and heat, 
In his behavior; but one thing would worry her, But we may say, 
She was afflicted with one dread: After the fray 
This was the dread that affected her clammily, Reggie won out and his parents gave way. 
Fear that young Reggie’d ‘dishonor the family,” “Trixie Travata,” a name histrionical— 
Meet with some sly wren— Off-stage her title was Anna McGuire.—— 
The chorus variety— Didn’t look much like the visions sardonical 
Marry the siren ; Poor Mrs. Rudd had portrayed in her ire. 
And upset society. Tastefully dressed, 
Mother had heard oftentimes how adept a belle, She was a guest 
Trained by the chorus, becomes as a charmer; Whom you would know for a peach at a glance. 
Mother knew Reggie was highly susceptible, Figure and face, 
Therefore the prospect was one to alarm her. Not out of place, 
At this society dinner and dance. 
UST as she feared, so it happened; at least, 
Reginald showed himself greatly enamored 
With a “young person,” the fourth from the right. INNER was served, and the cocktails were passed 
Ever his infatuation increased; (This was before all the country went dry). 
Ever his heart was more surely englamoured; Talk became general; tongues waggled fast; 
Mrs. Rudd, Mr. Rudd, pallid with fright, Wineglasses bubbled, and spirits were high 
Over the way that their offspring behaved, (Ten bucks a bottle). The guests grew vivacious; 
Argued and raved, Wit was audacious, 
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ROBERT LEE -ESKRIDGE 


Always—well, daring—and often salacious; 
Tales that were blue 
Round the board flickered; 
Each ingénue 
Giggled and snickered; 
Everyone seemed to be primed for a frolic 
(Primed in a manner a bit alcoholic). 


HEN came the dancing, and Anna McGuire 
Danced with the créme of the very élite. 
She was as light as a leaf on her feet. 
Reggie was proud, and the stern Mrs. Rudd, in 
Watching the girl, couldn’t help but admire. 

Till all at once, in a way that was sudden, 
Anna abandoned her partner and fled 
Over to Reggie. ‘Say, listen,” she said, 

“T am in wrong here, 
This isn’t my life; 

I don’t belong here, 
I can’t be your wife!” 


RS. RUDD heard her and cried: “Why, my dear, 
I’ve changed my mind since you’ve visited here. 
You're fit for social existence, I see—”’ 
“Maybe I am, but it’s not fit for me!” 
Anna retorted. “I can’t stand the pace; 
This is too shady a joint for a lady. 
Say, this society stuff’s a disgrace. 
Why, that old sinner beside me at dinner 
Talked something scandalous, 
All of the time, 
Keeping me blushing; and as for the lushing 
And for the way you folks dance, it’s a crime! 
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HY, if a chorus-director should handle us 
Like I’ve been handled by partners to-night, 
All us chorines would be ready to fight. 
Gee, if you pulled that stuff on the East Side, 
Blouie! the cops, and you'd get a free ride. 
Back to the chorus for Anna McGuire, 
Back to the dances at Rector’s; 
I’ve seen society all I desire; 
Me for the cabaret sectors! 
Reggie, old dear, though I’m hating to quarrel, 
I just can’t stand for your friends—I’m too moral!” 


HAT happened then? Well, to make the tale short, 
These are the facts that I hereby report: 
Reginald, pet of the swell social -set, 
He to whom flatterers pandered, 
Hopes that in time he can manage to climb 
Up to that chorus-girl’s standard: 
He is all through with society’s crew, 
Though his conversion is recent. 
And it is said that with Anna he’ll wed, 
When she’s convinced that he’s decent. 
As for his parents—he hopes to retrieve them, 
So his fiancée’ll consent to receive them! 
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ALEXANDER HULL 


Illustrated by W. M. BERGER 


OW, I wouldn’t go for to say (remarked Billy Magruder 

sententiously) that a lady hasn’t a perfect right to propose, 
if so be it suits her fancy. But I argues from the standpoint, not 
of rights but of expediency. My somewhat extensive observation 
of human nature leads me to remark that a man would most 
generally rather think he was managing the game hisself. _ 

Furthermore it don’t downright savor to me of the artistic for 
a lady to plump the question right out, hard and bald thataway, 
when there’s so many inconspicuous encouragements, as simple as 
her A-B-C’s to every daughter of Eve, that she can resort to with- 
out causing a man a mite of oneasiness. The more devious 
methods have the sanction of custom, too, and there’s bound to 
be something in custom. 

The case I’m thinking of, the lady didn’t see it that way. It 
turned out fair-to-middling, but I don’t know as I’d want to 
guarantee it would always turn out that- 
away, because this pair I’m a-talking about, 
they was both plumb onusual persons, and 
that’s a fact. 

You know the Bearclaw country. It’s 

a fine hunting-country. You never went in 
from the south, I reckon. From that di- 
rection the mountain splits up into a fan 
of big spurs, bearing as fine a stand of tim- 
ber as I ever see, shaggy spurs with horns 
of rock sticking out of them, that show 
mighty plain how the mountain got its 
name. Bearclaw, like all mountains, has a 
good many faces. From the north you'd 
never suspect it of being Bearclaw—might 
be any one of a dozen peaks in that range. 
It’s the trickiest range I know on, too. You 
can get lost there easier than in any batch 
of mountains I ever see. The ridges don’t 
seem to have any general direction at all; 
they lie crisscross and back and for’ards 
and every way. I’ve seen first-class, ex- 
perienced trail-men go up in them moun- 
tains and find theirselves plumb lost for 
sometimes as much as two days running. 
On tenderfeet they are special deadly. A 
few years back two or three of them got 
lost there, and died of exposure and such. 
Since then tenderfeet aint been encouraged 
none to promenade in them regions. 

Well, off to the south lies the Bearclaw 
Ranch; and Miss Marian Sprague, she 
owns it; and she runs it, too—you bet! 
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_ We found him half- 
way up the mountain. 
Hewas placidenough. 


Old Rufus Sprague, he accumulated a right pleasant portion oi 
this world’s goods in his time. When he died, he was worth about 
a quarter of a million cash and the Bearclaw Ranch, consisting of 
three thousand acres of prime timber running into the spurs of 
Bearclaw, another couple of thousand of good range, straddling 
Bearclaw Creek, and a trifle of land farther down, maybe two hun- 
dred acres, of A-1, beaver-dam farming soil. Taking it all round, I 
don’t know as I ever see a finer ranch. 

When old Rufus saw his appointed time had come, he called 
in Marian and young Bob. 

“Son,” he says, “I don’t know as I’m being fair to you, but the 
money is what you wanted. Take it and go East into business.” 

Then he looked at the girl. “Mary,” he says, which he always 
called her after her mother, “you love the land, and you're a fine, 
big, strong girl. You always hated the silly little doodads that 
other girls liked, and you hated their 
schools and their finicky rules, and all their 
foolish little ways. You're like your old 
dad; you like the open and the clean stars 
and the cool wind blowin’ in your face. 
All right—it’s yours. You'll never need 
know the shifty trafficking with men that 
your old dad knew; you'll come through 
to the shinin’ end o’ life clean, Mary. 
The ranch is yours.” 

She was a tall, fine girl, deep-bosomed, 
with a cantankerous mop of ruddy hair, 
big, clear brown eyes, and the grip of a 
man in her hand. There was no shilly- 
shallying about her. She could ride with 
any cow-man, track like an Indian and 
shoot like a tin-horn—whfch last, brother, 
is some praise! Tin-horns has just nat- 
urally got to be able to shoot. And she 
could— Shucks, maybe I hadn’t ought to 
tell you this; you may be old-fashioned. 
She coula swear right convincingly—she 
coulc that. There’s swearing and swearing, 
you know. Hers was the clean kind, round 
and ringing and righteous, the kind that 
gets work done, and leaves everybody feel- 
ing better for having heard it. 

Well, then, one spring comes this here 
Lawrence Mallory Worden, the writer. 
You know him, anyway. 

Jim Potter drives him over with the 
mail in his buckboard, and stops in front 
of the ranch-house and hollers. And then 
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the China cook, he runs out of the kitchen and round back and he 
hollers, and Gene Turner, working down at the corral, he hollers, 
and finally, down by the creek, she hears him, aad she hollers, too! 

She comes riding up and nods and reaches for the mail. There’s 
a letter there from her brother Bob. She opens it. As it hap- 
pens, I’m able to tell you what it said: 


Dearest Mary: 

Everything O. K. here. Hope you’re well. I’m sending you 
Larry Worden—you know his “Third Hand” and “Waster’s Para- 
dise.” He wants to see the West. Show it to him. He’s a prince. 

Affectionately, 
Bos. 

P. S. Meant to write you last week. Forgot. Fancy Larry 
must be on his way. 


She laughed and swung closer 
to the buckboard and put out her 
hand. 

“Mr. Worden, I suppose?” 

“Yes. Your brother said—” 

“Said he’d warn me, I suppose. 
Well, he did!” She handed him 
the letter. 

He glanced it through, grin- 
ning. “Awkward, dropping in on 
you this way,” he said. 

Mary laughed again. “Non- 
sense! I’ve five thousand acres 
here, and accommodations for 
about fifty more men than I can 
ever get at round-up. I can put 
up, usually, about ten men with- 
out even noticing. Climb down 
and come in.” 

She jumped off Polly, and they 
started for the house, Jim Potter 
trailing them with the luggage. 

“T’ll put you in the north wing, 
where you'll have a view of the 
Bearclaw,” she says, “a view be- 
ing what every Easterner demands 
first. Then I'll leave you till sup- 


per. And when a noise like pan- 
demonium in a_ boiler-factory 
breaks loose, you'll know it’s 


ready. Right then you want to 
move fast!” 

Well, he was a tall, slim man 
with black eyes and hair and a gen- 
eral air of knowingness about him. 
Tenderfoot, of course, but some- 
how it never occurred to any of us 
to call him that. Gene Turner 
put it pretty accurate. He says: 

“I s’pose, likely, there is a cou- 
ple of dozen things that I know, 
that he doesn’t, but they aint im- 
portant things. And I expect 
probably he could learn ’em all, ( 
without no special manner of 
trouble, in a right short period of time. On the other hand, 
there’s probably ’bout a million or two things that he knows that 
I don’t, and furthermore, though not being by nature a modest 
man, I feels it incumbent upon me to state that right smart of 
’em is likely things I couldn’t learn—leastways not in one ordi- 
nary lifetime.” 

I felt like that about him, myself, and I’m not a stupid man 
by no manner of means. 

Well, pretty soon he come sauntering out to where I was tinker- 
ing round by the east porch. 

“Hello!” he says. 

“Hello!” I says. 

“Worden’s my name,” he says, putting out his hand, which I 
shook. “Yours, I expect, will be Billy—Billy Magruder. Bob 
mentioned you to me. Billy, let’s dispense with formalities. I’m 
Larry to my friends. I’m not naturally what you call an open- 
faced man; I’ve never figured out where there’s much to be gained 
by showing your cards. At the same time, I feel as if you and 
me”—only, of course, he says “I”—“are going to be real friendly, 
more than most. In addition to which, I’ve gone through a rather 
big experience in the last couple of hours, something not so very 
far from the thing the camp-meeting folks call ‘conversion.’ 


“Nonsense! I’ve five thousand 
acres here, and accommodations 
for about fifty more men.” 





“At the present minute I’m revising some of my preconceived 
notions about things, amongst ’em, girls. I don’t know as I ever 
felt before like talking straight out to anybody. Maybe I never 
will again. But I do now, and I guess you're cast for the réle of 
listener and adviser, Billy.” 

I put another stitch in the leather of the saddle I was working 
on. Then I said, “Go to it, Larry.” 

He stood there a minute, his eyes drifting over the range, and 
up Bearclaw Creek toward the mountain. The air was all shot 
through with golden motes and beams of sunshine, and far away 
Bearclaw hung, hazy and mysterious in a pinkish lavender, and 
on the north slopes, where they were visible, there were a few 
small patches of violet-white—snow. 

He drew in his breath, slow and 
satisfied-like. Then he sat down 
by me. “Billy,” he says, “do you 
know, maybe, how that hits me?” 

I said I had a notion. 

“I’m a man,” he says, “with a 
devious and tricky mind. It’s my 
business to know about people— 
to know everything about them. 
I’m thirty years old, but I know 
so many things about people, 
mostly shabby and ugly and mean 
things, that I feel sometimes 
about three hundred. I’m a fairly 
decent sort of fellow, but you 
can’t mess around all sorts and 
conditions of men—and women— 
as I have, without coming out of 
it more or less tarnished. You 
get old and horribly wise and cau- 
tious and petty. 

“And this’—he waved toward 
the Bearclaw—‘makes me feel 
that. All the way up here with 
Jim Potter the feeling was grow- 
ing on me. And when I saw Miss 
Sprague, so simple, so elemental, 
so eternally young—” 

“Hold on, just one minute,” I 
says. “I never see Miss Marian 
cut up no didoes, nor nothing like 
it; but she aint simple. Any man 
that starts out with the idea she 
is, has got something coming to 
him. Furthermore, the youngest 
sort of a woman knows things in- 
stinctively that a man only learns 
by bitter experience.” 

“You're a philosopher, aint you, 
Billy?” he says, laughing a little. 
“Well, so am I. You can’t tell 
me anything about women. I 
know them pretty well, Billy.” 

With some men I would have 
laughed. 

“And compared to the rest of 
them, she’s simple. And she made me feel, all of a sudden, futile 
and pettifogging and discontented. She made me feel-as if I’d like 
to cut loose from the old life and be young and simple again my- 
self, as if I— Mind, Billy, I don’t say I will. Only I do say 
it would be good for my shopworn soul.” 

Just then old Sing-Fu hit the triangle the first lick. 

“Excuse me!” I yells over the din, without much ceremony. 
“Tell me the rest to-morrow, will you? Just now I’m going right 
away from here!” 

Well, we had two or three talks—not more than that. He wasn’t 
a talkative man. And what he thought of Miss Marian he never 
said right out. 

It was mighty soon plain, though, what she thought of him. Her 
eyes would light up when he came near her, and her mouth would 
soften, and sometimes a little flush of pink would stand out from 
the tan high up on her cheeks. Miss Marian was in love; it 
wasrrt susceptible to no other interpretation. At first, in face of 
how he acted, it made me feel ashamed for her. But I’m a right 
reasonable man, except at such rare and regrettable times as I’m 
well lighted up, and pretty soon I see there wasn’t any reason 
to be ashamed. Rightly speaking, it aint no shame to be in love; 
it’s a glory. And this Larry, it don’t matter how ornery he seemed 
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sometimes, was a regular, simon-pure man inside of him. I liked 
him 


Notwithstanding which, I will say he was as plumb full of tem- 
perament as an opery-singer. There’d be days on end when he'd 
fairly dog her heels and be as pleasant as pie. And then there’d 
be days, without warning, when he’s be as hateful as pizen, when 
he’d be full and dripping over with nasty little sarcastic digs, and 
when he’d ignore her and everybody else just as if they weren't 
really worth his high-and-mighty notice. And one day he’d be 
as bold as a traveling-man, and the next he’d be as shy as a 
cottontail. He’d advance, he’d retreat. He loved her, he loved 
her not, as the saying is. It looked as if he was wishful the one 
day to bid farewell to his blessed singleness and the next was 
repentant of the wish. 

Now, anybody knows that aint the way for a full-grown man 
to act. It’s all right for a girl, but a man had ought te conduct 
hisself different from that. If he’s scared of the marriage vows, 
and my impartial candor demands I should state there’s a right 
fair proportion of men that is that, why, his pride had ought to 
make him conceal the fact that he’s buffaloed by a little slip of a 
skirt what he could probably break in his left hand Not 
meaning Miss Marian, though. It would take anyway two hands 
to break her. 

Well, I thinks maybe I understands his dilemma some, but it’s 
sure she don’t. She’s puzzled complete. I see her looking at him 
with the question-marks in her eyes. “What does the man mean?” 
she’s saying to herself. “Does he like me—or doesn’t he?” 

At first, I expect, she figures he’s a mite bashful and needs 
encouragement. Then, pretty soon, she’s convinced that aint so. 
And probably she figures next, what with his big reputation and 
his brains and his money and his good looks, he’s plumb ongweed 
with women. And then she remembers those days when he’s as 
sunny and eager as a boy, and she decides that wont hold water, 
either. She’s terrible puzzled. 

Then one day, in one of his little tantrums, Worden wanders 
off into the timber below the Bearclaw, and don’t show up at 
night. So the next day we lay off all work and go a-hunting him. 
And bang-spang, there goes two days lost! 








“Mary,” he says, “you like the open and the clean stars and the cool wind blowin’ in your face. All right—it’s yours.” 


Well, we found him halfway up the mountain, bruised a little 
but not hurt, hungry as a timber-wolf. He was sitting placid 
enough on a big stone, and he waved at us as we come up. Now, 
it was right plain to me that she was plump -elieved to see him, 
but all of a sudden she burst out upon him in a fine rage. 

“Damn it,” she cried, “I’m sick of your spells and your sulking! 
I’m sick of your deadly dignity and superciliousness! Look at 
you, now. You've upset the whole ranch—I’ve had to lay off 
fifty men for two days to hunt you, and it costs me— And when 
we've found you, are you worth finding? Why can’t you show a 
little consideration for somebody or something besides your own 
= whims? You—you—you—why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

Her eyes were blazing; her body was straight and tense, and her 
face was hot and hard. 

“You—magnificent—creature!” 

That was what he said, so softly that I just heard it. 

She started as if he’d struck her. 

Then he got up and bowed. “I beg your pardon, Miss Sprague. 
I have been very thoughtless, and I am properly punished by your 
anger. May I assure you it wont happen again?” 

I saw her hands clenched and her chest rising and falling fast. 
Her cheeks went white. 

“I’ve been horribly rude,” she said harshly. “Will you forgive 
me, Mr. Worden?” 

Oh, there was nothing petty about her! 

“Don’t mention it, please!” he said. And all the way home 
they were as polite as pie to each other. 

So it went until a month later when the pack-train was due in 
with the supplies. Larry had ridden in town for the mail that day, 
and in the evening he came out with it and said the pack-train 
would get in about noon the next day. And then he remarked 
that he’d go back out with them, he believed, having business in 
the East to attend to. 

She gave him just one look; that was all. 
funny look, though. 

I have eavesdropped in my time, but I give you my solemn 
oath I wasn’t guilty that night. They caught me in a position 
where I couldn’t help over- 
hearing, and after the first 
words I wouldn’t have dared 
let them know I was near. 

“Larry Worden,” she says, 
plump out, “I don’t know 
whether you’re possessed by 
a devil or whether you're a 
plain coward. You're in love 
with me, and you know it, 
and I’m in love with you, and 
you know that too. And I 
know it—and I don’t know 
yet whether it’s a blessing or 
a curse to me. 

“But I tell you you haven't 
played the game fairly. I’m 
no little society girl that phi- 
landers by instinct, without 
giving it a thought. It means 
something to me to be in love. 
And if you’re afraid, I’m sav- 
ing you by speaking for you, 
and if it’s that you think you 
can play fast and loose with 
me, as you’ve been doing, 
and then leave without saying 
a word, I’m blocking that 
right now. I mean to under- 
stand. I’m not afraid of the 
truth. Are you going to 
marry me?” 

“You might have let me do 
the asking, don’t you think?” 
he drawls. 

“Then why didn’t you? I 
gave you every opportunity. 
Haven’t I let you read my 
answer shamefully plain? No, 
you weren’t going to. You 
were afraid!” 

“Are you so sure, Mari- 
an?” 


It was a mighty 
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“Ah, you and your selfish, silly little freedom!” she stormed. 
“You're afraid of me because I’m big and really free! You're han- 
kering after the fleshpots of your disreputable Bohemia. You call 
that freedom! You want its flattery and its sham and its shabbiness! 

“No—you don’t! I give you credit for that. You don’t— 
really. For all your womanish doubt, for all your hair-splitting, 
youre a man. ‘There are big things in you. Only, you're afraid 
of them. Are you going to marry me—or are you not?” 

“You're a rare, fine bully, Marian! But mayn’t I reserve my 
answer—for a while?” 

“Qh—oh!” she cries softly. “I’m not sure—no, I am sure that 
I hate you sometimes! You needn’t answer! Good night!” 

And off she sweeps in the dark. 

After a minute he laughs softly to himself as he lights a match 
for his cigar. I see his teeth gleaming in the little yellow splotch 
of light. He looks a lot like the Spanish villain in the play. I 
holds my breath, and presently the light goes out, and I feel safe. 
Then he laughs again. ‘Magnificent! Magnificent!” he says 
twice, just like that. “But it would never do to 
let her be your master, Larry! Never—never 
do!” And then he turns around. “Billy Magruder, 
you darned impertinent little pitcher with the big 
ears, come out o’ that vine and tell me you're 
ashamed of your shriveled and feelingless little 
soul!” 

So I come out, and told him how I couldn’t help 
myself. He laughed. “Between friends, Billy, 
don’t mention it.” And then he says, “What do 
you think of me, Billy, anyhow? Think I’m a 
black-hearted scoundrel?” 

“Nope,” I says. “My opinion is different— 
some—from that. I think you’re a fool.” 

“You're wrong, Billy,” he says. “I’m neither a ss 
fool nor a scoundrel. Let me tell you something.” 4 

We talked for quite a spell, and I’m bound for 
to say I was right smart supprised at what he told 


About two o’clock that night I heard a commo- 
tion, and so I got up to see what was going on. 

Well, it was two desperate young cow-men, 
a-holding down their jobs by force of assault and 
battery and kidnaping and a few other acts usually 
known in the court-calendar as criminal. They 
gets into Worden’s room and ties and gags and / 
blindfolds him and removes him, real swift and C7 
artistic, and under the circumstances, compara- 
tively noiseless, to a hoss, and the next morning 
when they seeked him at the ranch-house, Larry 
wasn’t there at all. 

Along about noon Gene Turner and Bert Hicks 
come a-riding in casual, like they hadn’t been no- 
wheres of moment. I'd rode in quite a time previous to that, my- 
self. They seemed more glad than supprised at Worden being 
gone so unceremonious-like. Gene Turner says the Boss—meaning 
Miss Marian—has got up early that morning and rode Polly into 
town for a few days of visiting, which strikes me as a clumsy lie 
and one easily nailed. All day I superintended the unloading of 
the pack-train without saying a word to them. Only once in a 
while I quit and went off somewheres so I could have a little laugh 
to myself. 

That evening I had a right pleasant time playing seven-up with 
the Reverend Allen, who’d come up with the pack-train, and was 
going to spend a few days with us, and was right smart disap- 
pointed not to see Miss Marian, who he had been a-looking forward 
to seeing, he said. Well, as I say, I won about thirty-seven cents 
off the Reverend that evening, and was feeling pretty good about it, 
the Reverend considering hisself, with more or less reason, quite a 
little artist with the pasteboards, So I went out to the bunkus and 
got ready to turn in. Gene Turner was there before me, standing 
in the corner, doing something I couldn’t quite decipher at first. 

“Hello, Gene,” I says. “You handled that little matter right 
nice.” 

“Huh?” he says, grouchy-like, not looking around. 

“You done it very neat,” I says. “And if so be it ever happens 
that I have any work to be done along the same or similar lines, 
I'll be sure certain to give you the job, if your prices are reasonable. 
I wouldn’t have believed you was so handy, if I hadn’t seen you 
myself.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” he says. “As far as 
I’m concerned, I aint done nothing out of the ordinary.” 

I see just then what he was doing. He was putting a piece of 





raw beef on an eye that 
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There aint a bit of use in 
concealing it. Seeing that per- 
suasion had failed with Larry, 
Miss Marian had decided to 


ef ¢ Cy 


“Cave-woman stuff?” he says, get- 
ting up and taking a look around. 


use force. Gene Turner and Bert Hicks would have cut off both 
their legs to please her any time she said to, and I’d heard them 
express theirselves at divers times in a very deleterious way about 
his actions. So they’d kidnaped him and taken him up back of 
the Bearclaw, where a man like him, with no sense of direction, 
stood a fair show, barring lucky accidents, of finding his way out 
in about ten years. And up there in a draw they’d made a com- 
fortable camp, and then they’d come away. 

When they were gone, Miss Marian took off his bandages and 
untied him. 

“Cave-woman stuff?” he says, getting up and taking a look 
‘around. “There’s one weak point about it, though, Marian. What’s 
to prevent me walking right away from here?” 

“The fact that you’d be irretrievably lost in about fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“I guess you’re right,” he said, grinning. 
You can’t forcibly marry me, you know.” 

“T can keep you here until you come to your senses,” she re- 
torted. “In town men can play the philandering sort of game 
you’ve been playing and break girls’ hearts and get away with it. 
But you can’t with me. I wont be cheated! We were meant for 
each other. When you give in, we'll go down and be married, 
with no force about it. Until then—sulking wont do you any 
good, either!” 

“Do me justice, Marian. I’ve no desire to sulk. On the con- 
trary, I’ve quite made up my mind to enjoy myself. You may 
be high-handed—and I shrewdly suspect you’ve been reading 
very melodramatic literature——but you’re a very charming young 
woman, just the same. And if at any time I find the excellent 
scenery palls upon me—well, I have only to give in!” 


“What’s the idea? 
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“Yes,” she smiled back at him, “I thought you'd take it that 
way. You are a devil, aren’t you? But I have myself under con- 
trol now, and I warn you you'll never beat me!” 

“I’ve always been my own master. Yielding doesn’t come easy 
to me, Marian.” 

“T can wait,” she says. 

“And I.” And he bows. 

He told me that much. Often I’ve wished I knew what 
happened after that. It must have been interesting. I expect it 
would have beat a play. Here was the two of them, 
as polite as pie to each other, never having the sus- 
picion even of a quarrel while they were there— 
and all the time they were inwardly fighting 
each other to the last trench, seeing whose will 
would be master. And it was a tricksy sit- 
uation, too. If she won, it was a happy 
ending. But if he won, and tired her out 
so that she got to hating him and de- 
spising herself after a while, it was 
tragedy. That’s the way she must 
have seen it, and not knowing what 
was in his mind, it must have fright- 
ened her. 

She had love on her side, of 
course. She would never have 
dared to do it in the beginning if 
she hadn’t counted on that. But 
on the other hand, love has 
wings, and she knew that too. 

She didn’t press her society on 
him. He had mostly to seek 
it, which, to do him justice, he 


a Shell, 


bird. 


Sounds 


By Ciara Mavupe Garreti 


HE tolling of a silver knell, 


The surge the sea leaves in 


Waters that drip in some deep well, 
And lyric winds in villanelle— 
These make my heart a singing 


And then he laughed softly and put his arms about her. “Dear 
Marian,” he said, “the farce is ended. I love you. I have loved 
you ever since the first day I saw you. You're the most splendid, 
the most wonderful girl in all the world, and there never could be 
any other girl for me! I'll marry you—and I'll be mighty proud 
to!” 

And he kissed her. Then after a minute he laughed again, and 
spoke. 

“Too strong for me—and too clever, weren’t you, dear?” he 

said. “Shall we ride on down to the ranch-house and 

be married to-day?” 
“Ride? What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” he told her, “that about two hun- 

dred yards from here there are a couple of 

horses. I mean that any time after the sec- 

ond day I could have gone off and left 

you here. I mean that I’m marrying you, 
after all, of my own free will. 

“There weren’t only four of us on 
the trail that night you brought me 
here. There were five. Billy Ma- 

gruder was trailing us. He ‘came 

back the next night to take me out, 
but I wouldn’t go. 

“Marian, dear, don’t you know 
why I held back, why I was so 
crotchety? It was because I 
didn’t like myself. I was a shop- 
worn writing man, with a sad, 

gray soul. I couldn’t feel my- 
self worthy of you. All the 
same, I never meant to let vou 


did. And if he went off by 
himself, she let him go, trust- 
ing him not to lose himself a 
second time. 

And that was the situation 
for nearly two weeks. Then 
one morning he called to her 
after breakfast and asked her 
if she would take a_ walk. 


The frou of wings on floors of 
flowers, 

The drone of bees through drowsy 
hours, 

Faint carillons from olden towers, 

The fall of tears, the flute of 


showers — 


go. I would have proposed to 
you the very night that vou 
took the words out of my 
mouth. I would have married 
you, if I could make you do 
it, the very day the packtrain 
came in. You dcn’t believe 
me? Then come down and see 


Which she does, and after 
about fifteen minutes he stops 
abruptly by the little gulch, and 
says: 

“I can’t go on fighting you 
forever, Marian. Even my 
damnable pride isn’t sufficient for 
that. Isn’t it about time our farce 
was ended?” 

“I’m ready whenever you say 
the word.” 

He looked at her, standing there 
proud and smiling. And he was filled 
with admiration for her, knowing that 
only a very wonderful girl could have 
gone through with such a thing as this 
without losing her dignity—or more. 
“Whenever J say the word! You're a mas- 
terful woman, aren’t you, Marian? You're 
terribly strong, aren’t you?” 

She hung her head a minute. Then she lifted 
it, and in her eyes there were tears. 

“T don’t want to be masterful—or strong, Larry!” she said. 
“But you—you make me! It’s because you’re so hard!” 


throat 


SEES Sirs 


NN ae 


note — 


These stir me as a star is stirred. 


The joy that aches the lark’s soft 
Awakes in me a god, remote. 

But miracle of all, I quote, 

In your dear voice that dearest 


Oh, this is heaven in a word. 


whether I got a license in town 

that day. Come down and see 

whether there’s a parson wait- 
ing at the ranch-house, Marian! 

Come down and see whether I 

love you or not, my girl! 

“T wanted to surprise you. I 
meant to take you off East with 
me, honeymooning. And when you 
spoiled my surprise, I was angry. 

I’ve a horrible temper—you know 
that. It bests me continually. We're 
going to have some rare, fine fights, 
Marian! 
“But, after all, this is so much bet- 
ter. Shall we come back to-night and 
have our honeymoon here?” 

And so (said Billy Magruder) it ended 
all right that time, but I wouldn’t want to 
guarantee it would again, because you under- 
stand the couple I’ve been a-telling you about 
was downright exceptional people. 
(“The Regeneration of Carol Macklyn,” another bril- 
liant story by Alexander Hull, of a woman who was “different,” will 

appear in an early issue of THE GREEN Book MacaziNe.) 














Famous Women of the Golf-Course 


In these clever little sketches of golf-links celebrities, Miss Brown has em- 
ployed only the letters of her subjects’ names. She calls them “Kalograms.” 


By JULIE BROWN 
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By COSMO HAMILTON 


Illustrated by ROBERT W. STEWART 


HERE’S a house on 
Quaker Hill before which 
strangers draw up short and 
gasp. They either like it so 
much that their search for en- 
thusiastic words fails them, or 
they burst into derisive laugh- 
ter and demand to know the 
name of the man who built it. 
From a purely architectural 
point of view it is, as a matter 
of fact, a very perfect speci- 


ESE are stories of the web of life into which we are all 

woven —- of the effeéts upon many people of the wealthy 
Quaker Hill colony which followed an infraétion of the social 
code by Julian Osborn and Margaret Meredith. The lawyer 
Hicks cleared Margaret’s name at the expense of an unknown 
girl whose initials were the same—M. M. Margaret’s 
husband was reconciled to her. So too Julian’s wife Daisy 
forgave him. But gossiping Mrs. Hicks told of her husbana’s 
trick and — thereby hangs this tale. 


to great outbursts of orchestral 
music and returned to find 
an architect with imagination 
enough to bring into being his 
house of dreams. 

It was the O’Gorman part 
of this inventive genius, and 
the royal blood which runs in 
the veins of nearly every Irish- 
man, that demanded all those 
turrets, towers and drawbridges 
which caught the eye, surprised 


men of type and period, and as 

such appeals to people of artis- 

tic understanding. To others it is just a nightmare of bricks and 
mortar, a building which might have been designed by Hugo Rum- 
bold as the scene of an operatic setting for one of the Grimms’ 
fairy tales. Even these last, however, when they get used to it 
and recover from its erratic sky-line and unconventional appear- 
ance, find that the subtle charm of it grows on them, and they never 
fail to leave it behind them without wishing to know something of 
the character and temperament of the man who lives there. 

It belongs, of course, to George O’Gorman Mahan, who, though 
born in Cork, was brought up in Brooklyn and who, early in life, 
invented that world-famous little machine for beating up eggs, and 
eventually elaborated a hundred other small inventions for do- 
mestic purposes into a huge business. The proud and somewhat 
astonished possessor of a large fortune, he allowed himself no 
pause in making money until at last, when verging on forty-five, 
he went away for his first holiday to Europe, strolled through 
picture-galleries, stood enrapt beneath the misty roofs of great 
cathedrals, gazed at ancient cities from surrounding hills, listened 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved 
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the senses and intrigued the 

curiosity of passers-by. All 
the poetry and all that odd and queer feeling for the fantastic 
and the grandiose which is indissolubly part of the Irish tempera- 
ment had been exquisitely caught by the architect. Without any 
spirit of caricature, and keeping his tongue well out of his cheek, 
he had fulfilled every wish of George O’Gorman Mahan and 
brought into substantial existence the long-cherished desire which 
had been hidden in the heart of the man who had not been so 
long and so intimately associated with domestic utensils as to have 
grown out of his national habit of letting his spirit soar among the 
kings and princes who will ever retain their places in the folklore 
of that tragi-comic island away across the seas. 

A man with gray hair, a boy’s face, a shrewd, witty and per- 
sistent tongue and the heart of a child, we find Egg-Flip Mahan, 
as he was called, aged fifty-two, at that period of his life when he 
had just learned how to play golf and was in a position to ignore 
his office not only during the whole of Saturday but on Wednes- 
day also. He had been married twice. Kathleen, his first wife, 
the bright-eyed little Irish girl who had come over steerage on 








“Elsa,”’ he went on, “I am out of the army. I don’t quite know what I’m 
going to do, but if there is the smallest hope of my being able to look for- 
ward to building a future with you, I'll work like the devil. Is there?” 
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the same boat, had been his inspiration and helpmate from the age 
of nineteen. She had presented him not only with her golden 
optimism and indomitable courage but with three particularly 
charming children, one of whom had died in infancy. Then, when 
just about to enjoy some of the fruits of her husband’s success, 
she faltered, made a momentary struggle to stay with her man and* 
her children, but had received her call and joined the angels, of 
whom she was one, in her middle thirties. 

For several years the lonely and pathetic widower, hurt to the 
very quick, plunged even deeper into his work for the sake of 
the boy and girl who bore upon their faces the sweet reminders 
of his little colleen. Still with her memory green in his heart, 
but unable to live alone in a pompous New York apartment filled 
to bursting-point with a weird collection of newly made antiques, 
Mahan one day met and very quickly led to the altar a handsome, 
definite and ambitious woman who was the widow of an American 
who had been in the consular service in Buenos Aires; and it was 
she, dressed by Hickson, massaged by Lubelle, manicured by Zo- 
zime and mentally influenced by Elbert Hubbard, who entered the 
portals of O’Gorman castle, there to spend a rather startled honey- 
moon and make the acquaintance of the young Mahans, then 
sixteen and seventeen years old respectively. She brought with 
her Elsa, a tiny, perfect person with the face of a doll and the body 
of a Dresden china figure, who not only spoke Spanish like a native 
but frequently, in a most disconcerting way, thought Spanishly. 
Bangs was her surname, and the sound of this word so jarred the 
poetic susceptibilities of her stepfather—who said that it reminded 
him of the methods of an express company with personal baggage— 
that after some argument Elsa adopted the soft, musical, Irish name 
of her mother’s new husband, and it didn’t suit her in the least. 
There was nothing Irish about Elsa. She was as practical as a razor, 
as logical as a limpid stream and as unimaginative as a swan. 

From the moment of his second marriage, Egg-Flip Mahan took 
on a new appearance. 
His rather nice curly 
hair was trimmed and 
oiled. He blushed 
out into clothes cut 
by the best New 
York tailor and de- 
veloped a sudden pas- 
sion for boots and 
ties. He startled his 
business friends by 
camouflaging his Cork 
brogue beneath a 
Bostonian accent, and 
he broadened and 
widened into a very 
charming host whose 
Gothic pile was the 
scene of many socia! 
entertainments. He 
identified himself with 
every movement for 
the betterment of 
Quaker Hill, was one 
of the governors of 
the country-club and 
the president of the 
local bank. Also he 
was the proprietor of 
the Quaker Hill week- 
ly paper, into whose 
leading articles he 
frequently poured 
diatribes against Eng- 
land and wrote verses 
about the Emerald 
Isle, modeled on those 
of the _ melodious 
Moore. But this typ- 
ical Irish exuberance 
lost him none of his friends. To them it was just a natural kink 
inseparable from men of Irish nationality and the safety-valve 
of a nature occasionally stirred into emotional passion on behalf 
of a country which he had entirely forgotten. 

Two or three days after the reconciliation of Julian and Daisy 
Osborn, Elsa, now thoroughly American, brought Nina Hopper 
to the Castle for lunch. In the very becoming uniform of the 
American Red Cross, Mrs. Mahan had just returned from New 


Elsa had driven an ambulance 
through the crowded traffic of 
New York by day and night. 


York, where she had been devoting herself to the returning soldiers 
with unsparing enthusiasm. The house was full of conflicting 
energies. Elsa, a member of the Motor Corps, had been granted 
several days’ leave and was eager to play tennis, hear all the 
local gossip and see something of Gilbert Carlton, for whom she 
had long cherished a secret and whole-hearted love. 

Egg-Flip, whose Wednesday morning round had been ruined by 
the necessity of conducting several long-distance telephone-calls 
was obsessed with a desire to get lunch over and drive round to 
the golf-course to join his usual foursome. He came out of his 
den, which more nearly resembled a corner of the Grand Central 
Railway Station than anything else, carefully made up for golf in 
an Irish homespun knickerbocker suit which reeked beautifully of 
peat although it had come freshly from Madison Avenue. He 
found his wife in uniform, Elsa in mufti and Nina Hopper as 
smart as usual in a sport-shirt and a skirt whiter than snow. The 
butler, an expert and inoffensive person who claimed Swiss ante- 
cedents, had lunch already served, and George Mahan joined the 
meal at the fish stage. He cut the soup recklessly and was de- 
termined to deal sparingly with the remainder of an excellent meny 
because he was a little frightened as to his waist-line—as well 
he might be. 

Nina had been giving Elsa a long and rather caustic account 
of all the recent excitement in the houses of the Merediths and 
the Osborns. Neither she nor the Mahans nor anyone else in 
the neighborhood saw any reason to suppose that the blaze which 
had been started by Julian would spread like a prairie fire into 
the Castle. Why should it? In what conceivable way could Elsa 
or her people be concerned with that crisis? 

“Just give me a cutlet, some peas and a couple of potatoes,” 
said Mahan, straightening a brilliant tie. “You wont mind if I 
bolt a little food and get off quick, will you, my dear?” 

“We're all in a hurry,” replied Mrs. Mahan, who was too 
obsessed with her job to remember to have pow- 
dered her well-formed nose. “I have a commit- 
tee-meeting at local headquarters in twenty min- 
utes, and the two girls are eager for tennis. 
Leave me the big car, George. I must drive back 
to town after tea. A transport docked this morn- 
ing, and that means a new rush ef work. What 
a life!” 

“Yes, but you enjoy it, Mrs. Mahan,” said 
Nina. “What in the world will you do when the 
country settles down to a humdrum life again?” 
“It never will,” said George, grasping his chance 
as he never failed to do. “Our humdrum days are 
over. The Atlantic is dry, and we have no iso- 
lation. We're just as much a part of Europe as 
France and England, and in my opinion the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is nothing but a blank sheet oi 
paper. Waters,” he added as the butler ap- 
proached him with a bottle of Beaujolais. ‘Don't 
you know I’m playing golf to-day? That stuff 
will make me slice like the devil.” Then he flew 
off at one of his inevitable tangents. ‘Have any 
of you seen Mrs. Hicks this morning? She called 
me up on the phone when I was busy dictating 
letters. I told Stephens to say that I was dead 
or out or anything else to shake her. Whenever 
that woman crosses my path, I have an uneasy 
feeling of impending disaster.” 
A laugh went all around the table, but Mrs. 
Mahan gave a beautiful imitation of a shudder, 
and Elsa pretended to kill a mosquito. 
“I saw her in the village this morning,” said 
Nina Hopper, “puffing along to the post office like 
a tramp steamer. I failed to catch her eye, as 
usual. I imagine that she’s got her spoke in 
somebody’s wheel again. I could see it from the 
set of her shoulders and the gleefulness all over 
her face. It was a bad day for Quaker Hill when 
she came to live here. There are vague rumors 
that Julian had words with Mrs. Hicks the night 
Margaret Meredith came back, but as the Osborn house is closed, 
and Daisy has gone away, there’s no getting to the bottom of that. 
Fancy their being about to get remarried, those two! It’s a 
funny world.” 

“It is,” said George, “the funniest world we shall ever know. 
But it will be a dark and dreary place for me to-night if I foozle 
with my mashie as I did on Saturday. Will you ladies excuse me?” 
He got up from the table. “Being married to the American Red 
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Cross,” he added, turning at the door and showing a line of very 
white teeth, “means that I sha’n’t see you again for several days, 
I suppose. Well, good luck, my dear.” And off he went, as eager 
as a boy to enjoy a holiday, and with all about him that air of 
the tired business man who has made the amazing discovery that 
the earth contains other places than an office-building with its 
flat head poking into the sky..... Whatever had been the excuse 
made by Stephens, Mrs. Hicks had a nasty surprise in store for 
this excellent American 
when he returned from 
his well-earned game. 

It was up in her own 
room in one of the 
many angles of that 
fantastic house that 
Elsa presently unbur- 
dened herself to her 
friend on the subject 
which was making her 
heart leap and dance. 
The khaki uniform in 
which she had worked 
since the formation of 
that excellent corps 
which has gathered 
into its membership so 
many of the splendid 
sisters of the boys who 
went overseas, littered 
the floor. The sunlight 
of a delicious spring 
afternoon filtered 
through the imitation 
medieval windows, and 
the room bore littJe re- 
semblance to that of 
the prewar girl who 
had lived there ever 
since her mother’s marriage to the Irishman. Its table was cov- 
ered with photographs of men in uniform. There were relics of 
the war here and there; mannish-looking much-worn gaiters 
sprawled in the corners; and a red flag upon which was worked a 
white star hung in a conspicuous place. This stood for George 
Mahan’s son and heir, who had gone across in November, 1914, with 
an ambulance, had served in the Lafayette Escadrille and eventu- 
ally been transferred with a commission to the American forces and 
was still in France waiting to be demobilized. With a Croix de 
Guerre upon his broad chest and the look in his eyes of a man who 
had found himself in losing his irresponsibility, he was a credit to 
his father, to the little mother who had passed over, and to the 
country which claimed him. The doll-like Elsa had blossomed into 
an alert, capable, well-disciplined little soldier, able to look with- 
out shuddering but with an enormous pity and gratitude upon 
limbless men, and those unfortunates paralyzed and twisted by 
shell-shock. 

She shut the door with a touch of excitement and turned with 
a glowing face upon Nina Hopper. “Can you guess why I’ve 
rushed home on this leave?” she asked. 

With her usual quick laugh the young married woman pre- 
tended to string an arrow and fire it. “Love!” she said. ‘“Who’s 
the man?” 

Elsa mounted a cigarette into a long holder and sent forth 
a thick ring of smoke into a shaft of sunlight. ‘“You’d never 
guess in this world. This is romance, and I haven’t the faintest 
idea whether it’s going to end happily or not. If I have anything 
to do with it, it will, but the man in question has altered as much 
as I have, and I haven’t seen him since his transport sneaked 
away in the night with the first of our troops to go abroad.” 

“It’s Gilbert Carlton,” cried Nina. “My dear, how exciting! 
He’s here with his sister, you know.” 

“Of course I know,” said Elsa. “I’ve had three letters from him 
in the last week—very short, very friendly and very unhelpful. 
They give me no cue to his present feelings at all, and I can’t 
read into them, although I’ve tried pretty hard, anything that 
shows me that he remembers the last dance we had together in 
the Crystal room away back in 1917. He just says that he wants 
to see me again while he’s staying here. He’s going to be in the 
clubhouse this afternoon, and I have an appointment to meet him 
there at three o’clock ‘to talk over old times,’ as he puts it. It 
was for his sake, I don’t mind telling you, that I went into the 
Motor Corps, and even if he’s fallen in love with somebody else 





A letter was placed in the hands of George O’Gorman Mahan: 
“Before you consider Gilbert Carlton as the husband of the charming 
Elsa, ask him about the meaning of his friendship with Mary Miller.” 


in the meantime, as is quite likely, I shall never regret the work 
I’ve done. He was on the verge of proposing to me before he 
went away, but shied off at the last moment because you barged 
in just as he was beginning to frame the proper stilted phrases.” 

“My dear, I’m frightfully sorry. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“It didn’t matter,” said Elsa. “He’s a better man for what 
he’s gone through, and I think I’ve improved a bit since then; and 
if he hasn’t forgotten all about me in the meantime, we shall 
come together with an 
absolute crash. That’s 
why I call it a romance. 
That’s why I’m going 
round to the club now 
in a state of nervous 
excitement which posi- 
tively makes me 
jumpy. That’s why I 
feel that I’m standing 
at the crossroads of 
my life. Wish me luck, 
dear old thing! It’s 
the least you can do, 
considering that it was 
through you that we 
were not engaged all 
that time ago.” 

This was said with 
an outward appearance 
of self-control to be 
expected of one who 
had driven an ambu- 
lance through the 
. crowded traffic of New 
York by day and night, 
who had shivered at the 
docks in the early hours 
of winter mornings and 
been called out of bed 
in the first moments of beauty sleep to play her part behind the 
lines in the greatest drama of all time. But the emotion which lay 
behind these words burned in the girl’s eyes and showed itself 
in the little tremble of her fingers which held her mannish ciga- 
rette-holder. 

Nina Hopper, herself safely married and happy, made two or 
three quick steps forward and put her arms round her school- 
friend who only the other day, as it seemed, had been playing at 
life in the long, airy dormitory in which so many of their mu- 
tual confidences were whispered after lights out. They were 
women now, both of them—one by the responsibilities of marriage, 
the other by the experiences of war-work. It was a curious mo- 
ment for them both, a silent, eloquent moment full of affection and 
hopefulness and deep sympathy, a charming moment in which two 
utterly modern girls behaved as their grandmothers would have 
done under similar circumstances. 


HE big car which carried Mrs. Mahan to the village disap- 

peared as they left the house. They caught a glimpse of a 
blue-banded cap mounted on a mass of white hair, and a fine, firm 
profile which ended in a double chin about which there had been 
no time to worry. The oddly shaped beds of flowers wore the 
pristine brightness of the spring, and birds busy with their domestic 
duties flew from tree to tree in a garden about which stood many 
ill-assorted stone figures made older than they really were by sun 
and rain. A lively brook ran through the place, babbling like a 
meeting of the Drama League, and over all hung an exquisite 
blue canopy unspotted by a cloud. 

Mr. Mahan had dashed off to his game in the ubiquitous Ford 
which was used for station work; and Elsa’s own car, painted a grim 
battleship gray, was resting in the garage. This it needed, and so 
the girls set off to walk to the country-club, a matter of a mile 
and a half along charming roads, tree-lined and dotted on either 
side with well-groomed houses. Not much was said by either of 
them as they walked—Elsa delighted to be once more in feminine 
clothes two summers behind the fashion-plates. The inevitable 
number of cars passed them, taking people to the club. In one 
they saw Margaret Meredith, sitting with a girl whose face was 
new to them. 

“How well and happy Margaret looks again!” said Elsa. 

“And well she may! I told you how she got out of a very 


bad situation. Bob and she are inseparable. Awful nice people, 
both of them.” 
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“Whom’s she with?” 

“I don’t know. It’s a girl I’ve seen her with before once or 
twice—very pretty, and rather intellectual-looking, Does things, 
probably. A stranger, I think.” 

“Perhaps we shall meet her,” said Elsa, little thinking that this 
girl in whom she was only slightly interested was to carry into 
her life the aftermath of the episode which had already taken the 
elements of tragedy into the houses of the Merediths and the 
Osborns. 

The _ country- 
club, a distinctly 
imposing building 
on the edge of the 


course, wore a 
busy appearance 
very different 


from that to 
which it had be- 
come accustomed 
during the war. 
The wide veran- 
da facing the first 
tee was filled with 
women, some of 
whom were play- 


ing bridge and 
others chattering. 
Several of the 


tennis - courts 
to its left were 
occupied, and the 
course itself was 
dotted with two- 
somes and four- 
somes. 

Wilbur Hicks, 
looking more un- 
athletic than ever 
in a shirt with 
short sleeves and 
a very dirty pair 
of gray trousers, 
—he was one of 
those golfers who 
dress for the game 
as though it were 
coal - heaving,— 
had just driven. 
Frightfully _ self- 
conscious from 
the fact that a 
hundred feminine 
eyes were upon 
him, he topped his 
ball and watched 
it die about thirty 
yards away, wish- 
ing _irreligiously 
that the first tee 
were a mile be- 
hind the club- 
house. He was 
playing with 
Meredith, who had long ago outgrown the fear of a gallery. The 
most unobservant person could tell from the smile about Bob’s 
mouth that his drive was in the peach class. 

It was one of those clean, dazzling afternoons of early spring 
when the trees are bespattered with new leaves and all the grass 
is fresh and green, and the warming sun seems to draw life out of 
the earth before one’s eyes. You caught the glint of the Sound 
through the trees and made out the facial expression of Long 
Island away in the distance. 

“Look,” said Nina, “Margaret’s beckoning to us. 
give her a miss in balk or go over?” 

“Let’s go over,” said Elsa. “I like Margaret, and I’m rather 
curious about that girl.” 

And so they went over to a little table placed under the shadow 
of a huge umbrella. Some people will never know how much 
they lose by wasting the sun. The girl was duly introduced, and 
according to Nina, whose standards were high, proved to be 
“quite one of us.” Rather small and put together with a: curious 


the crossroads of my life. 


Shall we 





“It didn’t matter,” said Elsa 
Wish me luck, dear old thing!” 
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neatness, she gave the impression of being very young and uno. 
phisticated, even a little awkward; but her clothes were perfectly 
right, and she carried off her shyness with a most winning smile 
She was stamped with the easily recognizable mark of one of the 
few girls’ schools out of which the young idea passes into the world 
with the carriage of a race-horse and the nonchalance of a famous 
demi-mondaine—knowing everything, knowing everybody, asking 
to be amused and quite prepared to be amusing. All the same 
; there was some- 
thing about this 
girl which seemed 
to Elsa to sug. 
gest tears and 
Sleepless nights 
and hours of great 
anxiety. Her 
name was Mary 
Miller, which 
conveyed nothing. 
There were no 
Millers among the 
Quaker Hill Col- 
ony. 

Margaret Mer- 
edith, who seemed 
to have taken a 
great fancy to the 
new girl and to 
be using all her 
influence to make 
her generally 
known, surprised 
Nina by stating 
that the barn on 
the edge of the 
‘Nickelsons’ farm 
had recently been 
turned into a 
studio by Miss 
Miller and really 
must be seen to 
be believed. 

“You paint, 
then?” asked 
Nina with a very 
slight air of pat- 
ronage. 
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“Hardly — that; 
but sometimes, 
with luck, my 


cover-designs are 
accepted by some 
of the magazines. 
I’m what is called 
an advertis- 
ing artist. Did 
you ever see the 
drawing of a man 
and a girl sitting 
on a wall dis- 
playing a good 
deal of socks 
and stockings? To 
my intense joy it was hung in the national gallery of store-win- 
dows. It was the best thing I ever did, and it paid my rent for 
exactly two months.” She laughed as she gave this water-color 
sketch of the sort of life that she was forced to lead. It might 
have been disingenuous, but it had the effect of making her lis- 
teners feel that she had no desire to sail under false colors or to 
set herself up as competing with those unlucky people who did 
not have to work for a living. 

It was obvious to Elsa that it gave a good deal of pleasure to 
Margaret Meredith to see that her protégée was accepted at once, 
especially by that autocratic young person Nina Hopper, who 
either liked at sight and was charming, or disliked equally quickly 
and froze stiff. There was nothing neutral about Nina. And just 
as Elsa was about to turn away and look for Gilbert, stirred by 1 
great longing to see him once more, he came out of the locker-room 
of the club and over the clean-shaven grass with a long, swinging 
stride. 

He -was-no longer in uniform. His civies were conspicuously 
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new, and the fact that the kink had temporarily disappeared 
from his hair showed that he had just enjoyed a cold shower. 
No one would have guessed from his easy manner that the sight 
of Elsa scattered his controlling faculty or plunged him into a 


state of mental chaos that made him almost forget what language - 


he spoke. “Oh, hullo, Mrs. Meredith,” he said. “And how's 
Mrs. Hopper this afternoon?” Very formally he took Elsa’s out- 
stretched hand and bowed over it with a low murmur and then 
turned cordially to Miss Miller and called her Mary and said 
something about being awfully glad to see that she had found 
her way to the Country Club. ’ 

If Margaret, Nina and Elsa were surprised to see that these 
two knew each other and were on the sort of intimate terms that 
includes the use of nicknames, there was some one who was not. 
Mrs. Wilbur Hicks, from an inconspicuous place on the wide 
veranda, had watched this meeting, and the smile that ran along 
her lips would have made a shiver chill the blood of a man in the 
stokehole of a steamship. All about her there was that expression 
of prime satisfaction that pervades those most disconcerting crea- 
tures who root under the surface of things, discover the elements 
of scandal and cry out in triumph: “What did I tell you?” No 
one noticed her except the bureau-clerk, who watched her reénter 
the club and dump herself down at a writing-desk. “There ought 
to be a neat lethal chamber in every community for the Mrs. 
Hickses of this world,” he said to himself, still smarting under 
the recollection of the report which had been sent in by the law- 
yer's wife to the club-manager of his flirtation with the Danish 
waitress. 

Margaret and Nina both wondered why they had never heard 
any mention of Miss Miller from Gilbert, but Elsa was too glad to 
see him again to give the matter more than a passing thought. 
Gilbert had been staying on Quaker Hill for several weeks, and 
Miss Miller’s studio was on Petersen’s farm. Why shouldn’t they 
be friends? 

It was Gilbert who broke up the little group and led the way 
round to the front of the Country Club. Looking very brown 
and fit, he marched away between Elsa and Nina Hopper, talking 
golf. His demobilization had very obviously not developed into 
demoralization. All his hours since he had returned from France 
had been spent on the course, and the sun had tanned his excellent 
face, and exercise had given him that fine, strong look which every 
honest man endeavors to achieve. He drew up suddenly and 
turned gravely and courteously to 
Nina. “You didn’t say that you 
were going to play bridge, but I 
can see that you are, so please 
don’t let us keep you.” 

Nina’s peal of laughter echoed 
through the world. “Soldiering has 
broadened the American man,” she 
said dryly. ‘Look me up on your 
way home. I will give you a cock- 
tail—almost the last you will get 


And then these two, who had not seen each other for so long 
a time, crossed the wide drive and the springy turf on the edge 
of one of the greens, and made their way to a place where the 
fairies met every night and set words to the music of a rippling 
stream. The inevitable rocks, which must have given the Pilgrim 
Fathers a considerable amount of worry, were under the shadow of 
many trees, and the first fresh undergrowth of spring made that 
little corner of the earth a garden of Eden. 

“Sit here,” said Gilbert, “and let’s get down to things.” He 
pointed to a flat stone on which he laid a sweater, and he sat 
himself down at Elsa’s feet and looked up into her face. 

There was a little pause during which these two young people 
gazed at each other like children meeting again after a long ab- 
sence. “Well,” she said, trying to laugh, “what do you see?” 

“Heaps of things,” he answered. “You've grown, for one. I 
believe I’m a little afraid of you.” 

“Why?” 

“I left a girl. I come back to find a woman. I know how 
you’ve done it, too, and I wonder whether I’ve done anything 
which justifies me in daring to tell you even the first of the things 
that I’ve been saving up all this time.” 

All this was good, better than Elsa had ventured to hope. It 
showed her not only that she was not forgotten, but that like 
herself, Gilbert had had a dream to live up to, and strive to 
realize. Her heart began to tumble strangely, and it was no use 
trying to prevent her lips from trembling. This was romance, her 
very own romance. She had played the game like a little soldier 
for the sake of this one particular man, and as she sat in that 
place made beautiful by the hand of God, she gave renewed thanks 
that he had come out of the shambles untouched by anything ex- 
cept that great pity which is in the heart of every man who placed 
his body in the way of the monster of aggression. 

“Elsa,” he went on, speaking eagerly, “months ago, it almost 
seems years ago, I was going to ask you to be my wife. I’m glad 
I didn’t, because you would have turned me down. I knew it, 
and I hesitated. In those days I was a pretty average outsider 
who had been messing about. I had never pitted myself against 
realities, and I wasn’t fit for you. I don’t think I’m fit for you 
now, but I’ve cleaned up, and always your face and your eyes 
have been in front of me, and you have been the lodestar toward 
which I have been working. I am out of the army. I have got 
to begin all over again. I don’t quite know what I’m going to 
do, but if there is the smallest hope 
of my being able to look forward 
to building a future with you, I'll 
work like the devil. Is there?” 

There was a little tremble in her 
voice when Elsa answered him. 
“If you were a pretty average out- 
sider in those old days, so was I,” 
she said. “I haven’t been able to 
stand in trenches and shudder at 
the sight of wounds and mangleu 





under my roof.” And away she 
went, throwing a quick, excited 
glance at Elsa. A good sports- 
woman, this delightful specimen of 
cool youth! 

For a moment, in a _ sudden 
panic, Gilbert half wished that some 
one would appear to _ prevent 
the heart-to-heart to which he had 
been looking forward so wistfully 
for an uncountable number of 
months. Then he squared his 
chest and pulled himself together 
and with a businesslike air that was 
almost comic, turned to Elsa. 
“Now,” he said, “let’s find a spot 
among those trees over there 
where we can talk undisturbed. I 
have more to say to you than 
would fill a book—that is, if you’d 
like to hear it.” 

Elsa, whose color had returned 
to normal, nodded. How well she 
understood his trouble! “I always 
like to hear you talk,” she said 
with a little glint in her eye which 
broke down all barriers and nerv- 
ousness. 


HE fourth story in this 
unique series—in which 
the further reactions from the 
indiscretion of Mrs. Meredith 
and Julian Osborn, so sharply 
defined in the first and second 
stories, reach a most dramatic 
climax—will be published in 
the next number. 
—Tnhe Epirtors. 








men, but like you I have utterly 
chucked the idiotic ways of peace- 
times. I’m cleaned up too, and 
because I have been able to be of 
use for the first time in my life, 
the habit has grown upon me. I 
want to go on being of use, and I 
want to be of use to you. So go 
ahead, Gilbert, and every single 
brick that you make shall be the 
foundation of the little house in 
which you and I will live together; 
and at least half of every brick 
shall have something of me in it.” 

She held out her hand, and he 
took it and pressed it to his 
eee 

And as he did so, a letter was 
placed in the hands of George 
O’Gorman Mahan. It was in the 
writing of Mrs. Hicks and ran as 
follows: “Before you consider 
Gilbert Carlton as the husband of 
the charming Elsa, ask him about 
the meaning of his friendship with 
Mary Miller, the girl who was dis- 
covered with Julian Osborn at 
that hotel at Baltimore.” 
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Romance 


By ELEANOR 
DUNCAN WOOD 








Y great-aunt sews the livelong day; 
She sits with solemn face. 
And I do my stint beside her, 
For she keeps me in my place. 
But oh, my thoughts are swift-winged birds, 
And they fly afar, afar, 
Where the tall knights joust in the tourney-lists 
And the lovely ladies are. 














The Parson comes in his coat of black. 
(He may go for all of me!) 

And he sits sedate in the chimney-seat, 
Where the passers-by may see. 

Oh, the idlers smile, and my great-aunt frowns, 
That a man so wise and good, 

Should turn to a child, when he might make choice 
From the spinster sisterhood. 











Well, let him choose them—I care not, I! 
My lover comes apace. 

And his bright hair catches the last sun-gleam, 
And he rides with the wind in his face. 

O Lover of Mine, ride fast, ride fast, 
Through the starshine and the dew, 

To the little maid who has done her stint, 
And who waits for the moon—and You. 
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HIS is the story of a nickel that grew like Jack’s beanstalk. 

It may prove inspirational to the little woman who has 
the ability to make good bread, pie, cake and other delicacies, 
but who is now gazing disconsolately into the future wondering 
what she can do to earn a living! The answer is in her own 
clever fingers—her inimitable faculty of blending ingredients 
which result in those sublime mixtures “like Mother used to make,” 
and which homesick men sometimes feel as if they would pawn 
their immortal souls to taste once more. 

For a long time a lot of people have wondered if such a per- 
son as “Mrs. Snyder” really does exist. Opinions have varied. 
Many women insist that only one of their own sex could make 
such delicious confections, and that naturally she is a silver- 
haired, grandmotherly person, who for countless years has catered 
to the sweet-tooth of adoring grandchildren and thus acquired 
perfection in her art. Men, alive to the fact that Mrs. Snyder’s 
hard candies have a slightly salty taste, much to their liking, 
contend that “Mrs. Snyder” is only a label, and that a big 
man-owned company makes the candies. 

But they’re all wrong. The much-discussed candies are man- 
ufactured in a plant owned and managed by Mrs. Ora Snyder 
herself. _She—well, she’s the right side of middle-age, a charm- 
ing, modish, delightfully feminine person, blessed with abundant 
curly brown hair, blue eyes and an infectious smile. She is a 
wife, a mother and an unusually efficient business woman. She 
has been in business a little over ten years and now owns four 
thriving shops in downtown Chicago. Her success has been 
almost phenomenal. Capitalists may well turn green with envy 
—for one lone little nickel, cooking utensils from her own kitchen, 
and the ability to make good candy constituted her original in- 
vestment. , 

Mrs. Snyder smiles as she recalls these early experiences: 
“I think I’ve always known how to make candy—at least as far 
back as I can remember. My father was a sea-captain, and my 
mother died leaving him with nine children. Father would not 
allow any of us to eat “store” candy. Naturally we all loved 
sweets, and so the larder was placed at our disposal and we 
could use all the sugar and other ingredients necessary. He 
didn’t care how much candy we ate, just so long as it was home- 
made. I was the official candy-maker for the family, and learned 
to make various confections as I grew older—always with mar- 
velous success. 

“Then I married, and we moved to the suburbs. The first 
thing I knew, I was making candy for all the church bazaars, and 
thus I learned to make it in large quantities. My booth always 
proved to be very profitable, and gradually my reputation as a 
candy-maker spread. When Christmas and birthdays rolled round, 
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all my friends would ask that I give them candy rather than 
any other sort of gift. So eventually Candy and Snyder became 
synonymous in our little circle. 

“Then, as comes into the life of most every young couple at 
some period or other, a series of unfortunate business invest- 
ments overwhelmed us, entailing considerable financial loss. I 
wanted to do something myself, and my friends’ oft-repeated 
query, ‘Why don’t you put your candy on the market? We 
can’t buy real homemade candy anywhere!’ flitted constantly 
through my mind. My husband only laughed at me when I 
broached the subject to him, however. He just couldn’t imagine 
my being a business woman, for I am really quite domestic. 

“So I decided to try and market my candy on the quiet. It 
seemed logical to me that if it would make a good profit for 
the bazaars and benefits I was continually called upon to con- 
tribute to, it certainly ought to make money for Ora Snyder. 
From my own pantry I took a cup of sugar and the ingredients 
for my first batch of candy. These were not the days of gal- 
loping high prices, and my outlay for my first pan of fudge 
cost me just five cents. I wanted to have the amount of money 
I actually spent just as small as possible, so that I could carry out 
my old-time brag that ‘I could start a successful candy-business 
with five cents capital.’ This boast had always been a sort 
of joke between Mr. Snyder and me,.and so I was determined 
to make my original outlay cost me just five cents. We lived 
in the vicinity of a school, and so I took my fudge round to the 
little school store and asked the owner to sell it for me. Chil- 
dren and fudge proved a winning combination, and in less than 
an hour I had a phone-call asking for more. 

“In less than a week’s time my lonely little nickel had turned 
into four. dollars and fifteen cents, and my confidence in my own 
ability had grown accordingly. As time passed and I learned 
how to keep my candy uniform in quality, regardless of quan- 
tity, I grew dissatisfied with my small market, and the desire to 
branch out obsessed me. But I was wise enough to know that 
though I was selling all I could make, neither my sales nor my 
profits warranted my even thinking of a shop of my own. I 
was determined, however, to get downtown where I would have 
a real opportunity to make good. Finally I thought of a little 
State Street store that supplied me with coffee. Perhaps I 
could induce the owner to rent me‘space. He sold only coffee 
and peanuts, and it seemed to me that my candies would fit in 
nicely—especially if I added peanut brittle to my stock. One 
bright morning I tucked a sample box of my choicest goods 
under my arm and sallied forth—externally confident, internally 
frightened to death. To my great joy I put the deal over, in- 
vested fifty-two cents of my earnings in five bright, large tin 
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pans, proudly displayed my own candy on my own little counter 
and sold every bit of it in less than four hours! 

“T remained in this location for two years on a strictly com- 
mission basis; then business complications arose, and I opened 
up a little shop in Dearborn Street. It was small and unat- 
tractive, but it was all mine—the first real step toward inde- 
pendence. I chose this location because at that time there was 
not a candy-shop on Dearborn Street, and while wives, sweet- 
hearts and kiddies eat the candy—men buy it. So I thought it 
wise to have a shop they could reach easily. I made a hard, 
brittle, slightly salty candy especially for the men—my husband 
preferred this sort, and so I felt reasonably sure the average 
man would like it. And men do—it is astonishing 
the number of them who buy these candies daily! 

“Five years ago I opened up the Board of 
Trade shop. I really wasn’t anxious to do 
this, but a real-estate man I knew kept 
bothering me about opening up another 
shop. Finally I told him that the 
only space that would interest me 
at all would be in the Board of 
Trade building, never dreaming 
there was anything for rent there. 

This was a strictly man’s build- 
ing, and I was firmly con- 
vinced that men did eat quan- 
tities of candy. The next day 
the agent came in smiling, 
saying he had a_proposi- 
tion to make to- me; so I 
went over, signed up—and 
that little ‘hole in the wall’ 
has certainly been a big 
money-maker. 

“Then, of course, I 
must not forget my Michi- 
gan Avenue shops. They 
are in the heart of the 
shopping-district and also 
convenient to numerous 
men’s clubs, and so it fol- 
lows that they are very 
profitable. I do not care 
further to enlarge my capac- 
ity, though I am importuned 
- frequently to do so. As it is, 
my candies have been shipped 
practically all over the world, 
to Canada, China, France, Eng- 
land, Japan and even Siberia.” 

So much for the Snyder shops 
—now for a stroll through the 
factory, or kitchen, as Mrs. Snyder 
prefers to have it called. This clever 
woman has certainly traveled far 
along the road of efficiency and com- 
mercial independence. Her surround- 
ings bespeak cleanliness, wholesome- 
ness and prosperity. The white-pine 
floor, the massive copper kettles, which 
are turned, tipped and stirred by means 
of electrical devices—all known con- 
trivances to save human endurance and 
perfect sanitation—are scoured and 
scrubbed religiously. The chocolate- 
dipping room is cooled by an up-to-the- 
minute icing-device, and rows of white-capped women 
work deftly, serene in the knowledge that while the 
atmosphere is undoubtedly cool, an air-pump changes the 
air constantly, thus lessening the danger of colds. 

When one wanders through the various departments 
where all is cleanliness and system, and where every available 
bit of machinery is used to lessen the routine work of the em- 
ployees and aid efficiency (chairs are provided so that the women 
may sit while at work whenever possible), one is filled with 
wonder at the thought of what one ambitious woman with an 
inconceivably small investment has been able to accomplish. 
And as Mrs. Snyder says, it is all the result of hard work, of 
strict adherence to a set standard, of first manufacturing an 
article of merit and then always keeping it so. 


It has not always been an easy road to travel. The first two 
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years this ambitious woman was in business, she worked inde- 
fatigably, for as she says: “One doesn’t achieve worth-while 
results without hard work. While the element of luck enters 
into things to some extent, work, work and more work is the 
factor that really counts.” 
_ The origin of the Snyder slogan “I can’t make all the candy 
in the world, so I just make the best of it,” is interesting. Dur- 
ing the sugar-shortage, owing to war restrictions, the output was 
limited, as all the Snyder shops instantly complied with the 
Government request to curtail production. But the public just 
didn’t seem able to conceive of Christmas without Mrs. Snyder's 
candies, her shops were crowded and the demands increased daily. 
“It certainly was funny,” Mrs. Snyder said. “You 
know my shops are all small, and it didn’t seem 
humanly possible for so many people to crowi 
into such small space and make such in- 
sistent demands for candy. I simply 
couldn’t reason with them. But it was 
particularly funny over on Dearborn 

Street. When I opened that shop, | 

had about forty customers the first 
day, but judging from the orders 
that came over the phone and 
which we were compellcd to 
turn down, my forty must have 
been four hundred. Each in- 
dignant voice informed my 
clerk that she was one of 

my very first customers and 
therefore had a right to ex- 

pect service. One night, 

weary and discouraged, I 

crawled into my bed. I 

simply didn’t know what 

to do—it seemed awful not 
to be able to fill my or- 
ders, but I couldn’t help 
it. Then the thought 
flashed through my mind: 

‘I can’t make all the candy 

in the world, so I just make 

the best of it.’ It seemed 
to comfort me, so I’ve made 
it my slogan.” 

Mrs. Snyder has very defi- 
nite ideas regarding the op- 
erating of her shops and fac- 

tory. Her fixed policy is 

never to go in debt. Again, 

“homemade” means homemade: 

not one ounce of candy is bought 

—everything is made in her own 

establishment and practically un- 

der her supervision. She dislikes 

fancy boxes, maintaining that money 

spent in that way is really wasted, and 

might much better be used in keeping 
one’s standard of production high. 

The window-decorations are strikingly 
original—usually appropriate to the 
month—the idea being to attract the at- 
tention of the passer-by, make him smile 
and realize that the little shop is a haven 
of sweetness and sunshine. And it is, for 
the entire selling force radiates cheer— 
the same high standard in service as in 

production is sought. A girl in the Snyder shops is paid 
a very good wage, has a definite goal in view, is accorded 
the utmost courtesy and is expected to be pleasant in 
return. Mrs. Snyder encourages friendliness and always 
tells her girls, though “Thank you” may be commonplace, 
never to fail to say it—that people like it just the same, and that 
business courtesy is the essence of good salesmanship. The same 
spirit prevails in the kitchen; loyalty and good-fellowship abound. 
Mrs. Snyder sets the example and her employees follow suit. 
Her ambition? Some day to have a large roomy kitchen where 
everything is snow-white, modern and mew, and an immense rec- 
reation-room and a rest-room for the employees with every avail- 
able convenience to benefit and make them happy; some day to 
be able to install a welfare department on a large scale. 
“And I shall—some day,” she says. And she very likely will. 
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The Modern Collar 


Men everywhere are flocking to the new 
Challenge Cleanable Collar. It is priced a trifle 
higher than the ordinary collar but it saves you 


from $15 to $20 yearly. 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


(a Du Pont product) 
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eliminate constant collar costs and laundry. They give you 
all the style, snap and comfort of “linen” collars with the 
added advantages of being instantly cleanable. They won't 
wilt and when soiled a little soap and water will clean 
them in a jiffy. 

Look them up. If your dealer can’t supply you write 
us. State your size and favorite style and enclose 35 cents 
for sample or $1.05 for three—a six months’ supply. 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


owned and operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


725 Broadway NEW YORK 21 East 40th Street 
The Arlington Co., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Branches Montreal and Winnipeg. 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids Coal Tar Distillates, Acids, Heavy Chemicals, Alums, Etc. Leather Substi- 
tutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics : 
Ivory. Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. 
Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors: For Industrial 
Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: For 
Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 

For full information address : 
Visit the Du Pont Products Store Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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he got nothing from her 
beyond the mere skeleton 
of the tale she had given 
the night before. She 
wouldn’t tell how she 
got to the rue Charron, 
some instinct still sealing her lips as to 
her husband’s share in the adventure, 
and invented a tale that seemed to satis- 
fy the requirements of the interview. 
No crime had been actually committed, 
though all the circumstances were sus- 
picious. The officer told her that a search 
would be made for the man named Tri- 
cot, and that Madame Horton should 
hold herself in readiness to appear against 
him if necessary at some future time. 

The return of Harry Horton, her hus- 
band, the next afternoon, contrite and 
humility itself, was unpleasant, but they 
reached an understanding, pending the 
return of Barry Quinlevin from. Ireland. 
She kept the secret of her visit to the 
house in the rue Charron and her knowl- 
edge of the escape of the prisoner. She 
saw that her husband was worried and fur- 
tive, and she had no difficulty in exacting 
from him a promise not to molest her. 
In return she promised silence, and he de- 
parted with every protestation of friend- 
ship and good will, somewhat reassured 
as to her intentions. 

As to Jim Horton, the twin brother who 
had worked such havoc in her life, Moira 
was very much troubled and disturbed. 
The hurt to her pride was grievous, but 
the joy she had in the very thought of 
him seemed to assuage all wounds. She 
knew now that if he had died in the 
house in the rue Charron, that night, she 
would have worshiped him all her life as 
a martyr to their unfortunate affection. 
And the memories of Jim Horton’s ten- 
derness on the day of their parting, the 
gentleness of his abnegation, his struggle 
against the temptation of her nearness— 
all these thoughts of him, obliterating the 
horrors that had followed, returned and 
engulfed her with pity. Their love had 
seemed so perfect a thing. But now—a 
mockery! 

Moira clenched her hands and stared 
long into the gray cinders of the fireplace. 
If it was to be war, she would fight. She 
had married Harry in a moment of pity, 
because her father had wished it, but the 
understanding had been definite. And now 
she would rather run away—even from her 
father—than to fulfill the terrible vows 
she had taken. 


CAUTIOUS step on the stair out- 

side, a knock. She went over quick- 
ly, turned the key in the lock, opened 
the door, then stood staring, speechless. 

“Tt’s I, Moira,” said Jim Horton gen- 
tly. 
“You—” she faltered. 

“T said that I would come back, but 
I—I was detained,” he said coolly. 

If he had expected her to be surprised 
at his appearance out of uniform, she 
gave no sign of it. She opened wide the 
door and stood aside. 

“J—I know,” she murmured. 

“T wont stay long, but there were some 
things I wanted you to know—some facts 
in extenuation of my conduct, that may 
make you think less bitterly of me.” 

“You look ill,” she said, staring at him. 
“It is all too horrible to think about.” 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from page 53) 


“Horrible, if you like,” he said slowly, 
misinterpreting her meaning, “‘but done in 
a weak moment with a good motive—” 

“Oh, not that. I mean, what they did 
to you—the danger you passed through.” 

“You know of that?” 

“Yes. I followed Harry, and got the 
police—” 

“It was you? Good God!” 

“Tt was the least that I could do— 
after I found out—from him—what had 
happened.” 

He stared at her in incomprehension. 

“You mean that he confessed to you?” 

She nodded and then laughed nervous- 
ly. 

“T don’t know why I should be keep- 
ing you standing on the doorsill—like 
a model. If you’ve much to say, you’d 
better say it sitting, Jim Horton.” 

He started and stared at her, but she 
had closed the door behind him and led 
the way with an assumption of careless- 
ness to the chairs by the dead fire, as 
though aware of its symbolism. 

“You know—the truth?” 

She shrugged. “What Harry, what my 
husband, has told me—no more, no less.” 

He marveled at her ease, at the cruelty 
of her chosen phrases. And yet he could 
not cavil at them. It was clear that she 
meant that there were to be no further 
misunderstandings, that she was shifting 
the burden to his shoulders, where it be- 
longed. The sense of his culpability 
weighed upon him, and he did not look 
at her; so he missed the quick anxious, 
sensitive glances that searched his face 
for the truth in his heart. But he bent 
his head forward and stared into the 
ashes that had glowed so warmly a few 
nights ago. 

“T have come to speak the truth,” he 
began, his voice deep, resonant and trem- 
bling with his emotion. “A visit of con- 
fession and renunciation—” 

“Tt’s rather late, isn’t it?” she said in 
a hard little voice that he scarcely recog- 
nized as her own. He knew that he de- 
served this of her, and more, but it cut 
him none the less. 

“T will tell you the truth,” he went 
on firmly. “And then you shall judge for 
vourself. I owe it to you to tell the 
facts, but I owe it to myself too.” 

She nodded and sat. And so, quietly, 
neglecting no detail, he told her of Harry, 
from the moment of their meeting on the 
battlefield until they had met outside in 
the rue de Tavennes. He heard Moira 
gasp at the mention of Harry’s cowardice, 
but he went on to the end without pause. 

“Something of what followed, you 
know,” he went on quietly. “I tried to 
tell them the truth in the hospital. I 
said I wasn’t Harry Horton. They didn’t 
believe me. They thought I was still 
out of my head. And so I lay there for 
a while silent. I think I must have been 
pretty weak.” 

He paused a moment to gather his 
thoughts. 

“There were some letters to Harry. I 
had no right to read them, but I did—a 
letter from you to him, about your mar- 


riage, showing what a4 
farce it was. A letter 
from Barry Quinlevin, 
your father—” He paused 
and frowned. “It was an 
invasion of your privacy, 
and his, but you were nothing to me— 
then. I was sure that I would never 
meet you. I thought that I would wait a 
few days before I tried to tell the officers 
of the hospital who I was. It was a hard 
thing to do, because it meant that I would 
have to pay the penalty of a military 
crime.” 

“But sure, after what you’d done,” 
Moira’s voice broke in clearly, “they 
couldn’t be punishing you—” 

“Disgraceful imprisonment. And for 
Harry, the penalty of desertion in the 
face of the enemy. You see, there were 
two of us to consider.” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Then you came, suddenly, without 
warning.” His voice sank to a deep 
murmur, and he bent his head. “It was 
a moment for decision. I was weak. | 
hadn’t it. I let you believe that I was 
your husband. It—it seemed the easiest 
way just then. God knows I meant you 
- harm. And God knows I've suffered 
or it.” 


HE rose and leaned upon the mantel, 
his face turned away from her, sum- 
moning courage for the harder thing that 
he still had to say. “And there’s some- 
thing else, that made me do what I did—” 
he began. 

“Something more?” he heard her ques- 
tion. ‘What do you mean?” 

He paused a moment. 

“It’s hard to tell you, but I must.” 
And then: “Have you ever heard of 
the Duke de Vautrin?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she uttered in bewildered tone, 
“the name is familiar to me. But what—” 

“Your father—Mr. Quinlevin—has 
mentioned him?” 

“Yes, I think so. A man he met many 
years ago in Ireland. But why do you 
ask?” 

“Because his life and yours are bound 
up in each other—” 

“Mine?” 

He paused painfully. 

“Moira, perhaps I’m breaking all the 
ties in your life that you had thought 
most sacred, but I’ve got to tell you 
what I know.” 

“T don’t understand. 
na” 

“God knows I’ve given you pain enough 
already. I’m a bird of ill-omen. But 
I'm going to go on, if you'll let me.” 

She sat motionless, her strained white 
hands gripping the chair-arm. 

“Under the cover of the dressing-table, 
in the room there, where I slept, are the 
two letters that I read in my bed in the 
hospital—the one from you, the one from 
Barry Quinlevin. I left them there when 
I went away. Unless some one has re- 
moved them, they should be there now.” 

In obedience to the suggestion she 
rose and went quickly out into the hall 
and into the deserted room. Harry had 
not entered it, nor had she even told 
him of the valises containing his impedi- 
menta that had been sent down from 
headquarters. The letters were there. 
Trembling with uncertainty, she found 
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The joy of succeeding while you 
are still young 


4 Bee, men wogk equally hard, 
and both succeed. But to one 
man position and independence 
come at thirty-five; to the other 
not until sixty. 


Success is sweet whenever it comes; 
but at sixty the ca- 
pacity forenjoyment 
is less keen. 

The travel that 
seems so alluring at 
thirty-five has lost a 
little of its charms; 
the distance to the 
end of the road of 
life is shorter and 
many a man finds 
fortune in his hands 
so late that there is 
time only to arrange 
to pass it ontosome- 
one else. 


Happy is the man 
who finds a way to 
save somehow the 
intervening years; 
there is joy in suc- 
ceeding while you 
still are young. The 
reason why success comes so late 
for most men is that there is so 
much to learn. 


Only a man who knows all the 
different departments of business 
is qualified to reach the higher 
positions, or to enter business for 
himself. And the learning ofall de- 
partments from practicalexperience 
in each is a matter of many years. 


Comparatively few men have 
learned how to save 
the wasted years 


S there no way to shorten this 
process? Must every man’s 
life have so many wasted years? 


Thousands of able men _ have 
determined to eliminate those 
wasted years from their lives: 
many have found the answer in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


For years the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute has specialized in the 
single task of training men for 
the higher executive positions of 
business. 


Into its Course have been built the 
experience and the methods which 





In New York City: Fifth Avenue at 5 0°clock, filled with automobiles carrying success 
Sul men from their offices to their homes. An observer, watching the cars pass, cannot 
Fail to be impressed with the number of their occupants who are young or middle- 
aged men. It is pre-eminently the day of success in youth, 


have made many of the business 
leaders most successful. 


Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of other men, and 
profit by other men’s mistakes. 
They learn in months what ordi- 
narily takes years. 


The experience of the most success- 
ful made available for all 


USINESS authority of the 
highest type is represented on 
the Institute’s Advisory Council: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank of New York; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


‘‘My income has increased 
750 per cent”’ ; 
HUN DREDS of successful ex- 
ecutives have testified that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 


been a tremendous factor in their 
success. 


More than 14,000 presidents of 
corporations are numbered among 
its 85,000 successful subscribers. 
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them and glanced at the familiar hand- 
writing, her own and her father’s, and 
then came back to the door of the studio. 
There she stood a moment, weighing the 
letters in her hands. Jim Horton stood 
as she had left him, leaning upon the 
mantelshelf, his gaze upon the extin- 
guished fire. It seemed that, lost in his 
own gloomy reverie, he had already for- 
gotten her. Never in all the weeks that 
she had known him, not even when he had 
lain in his hospital bed, had he seemed 
a more pitiful figure than now—needing 
her as she, God help her, needed him. 
What did it matter what this letter con- 
tained? In her heart she knew that the 
only thing that mattered to her was the 
love that this man bore her. 


he poe glanced over the stair and then 
entering the studio quietly, slowly ap- 
proached him, letters in hand. 

“You wish me to read?” she asked. 

“Yes, please, Moira.” 

She glanced at him and then sank into 
the armchair and opened Barry Quin- 
levin’s letter. For a long while there was 
no sound but the rustle of the paper in 
her fingers. At last he heard her stir 
shghtly, and glanced up at her. Her 
face was deathly pale. 

“My father—De V— ‘The money has 
stopped coming.’ What does it all mean?” 
she asked. “And what are those papers? 
What is the agency working against him? 
And what does he mean by putting the 
screws on?” 

“It means that Barry Quinlevin is—is 
blackmailing the Duke de Vautrin—has 
been doing so for years,” he said in a 
suppressed tone. 

She rose and faced him, her breast 
heaving. 

“Blackmail! My father—” 

He bowed his head. 

“Unfortunately, it’s the truth. He 
spoke to me of it in the hospital— 
thinking I was Harry.” 

She raiséd the letter again and read 
further. 

“T can’t believe—I can’t—”’ But her 
words trailed off into silence as. she read 
again the damning phrases. 

His heart was full of tenderness and 
pity for her, and he caught her by the 
hand. “Moira, dear,’ he murmured, “I 
wouldn’t have spoken of this; but you are 
involved. I couldn’t understand for a 
long while. They’re using you as a cat’s- 
paw—a snare, a stool-pigeon. Perhaps 
you don’t even know the meaning of the 
words—it’s too hideous!” 

“Using me?” She seemed unaware of 
her fingers still in his. “How can they 
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use me? I know nothing whatever of 
this affair.” 

He led her to her chair again and made 
her sit. 

“Listen,” he said gently, “and I will 
tell you all that I’ve found out about 
x 

“I can’t believe. Who has told you?” 

“Piquette Morin—” 

“Piquette—” Her brows drew together. 

“A friend of—of your husband’s,” he 
said. “It was she who first discovered 
our dual identity in the Café Javet—a 
friend of Harry’s, who took pity on me.” 

“The woman who—who helped you to 
escape?” she gasped, awakening. 

“Yes. She shared the secrets of this 
intrigue. And when they knocked me 
out, she guessed the truth, found out 
where they had put me and went in 
through the passage from the river. It 
was she who took me back to her apart- 
ment and nursed me.” 

“Oh,” she faltered, “I—I see. But 
what reason have you to believe that she 
speaks the truth?” 

He had taken his place by the mantel 
again. “Unfortunately, I had already 
proved it by the mouth of Harry him- 
self.” He broke off and met her piteous 
eyes squarely. “Oh, I wouldn’t have cared 
what they did, if they—if you hadn’t 
been a part of the plan. I would have 
told you who I was the other night and 
gone—away. But it was too cruel. Barry 
Quinlevin is a strange man. He loves 
you—perhaps. He wants to see you rich, 
happy, but he became desperate when the 
source of his income was cut off—” 

“The Irish rents—” 

“There were no Irish rents, Moira. The 
source of his income, all these years— 
and yours—has been—the Duke de Vau- 
trin—hush-money paid to keep a secret-—” 

“Holy Virgin! Then I—” 

She paused, bewildered by the very 
terror of her thoughts. 


“f ISTEN, Moira. You must know it 

all. As nearly as I can get it, the 
story is this. Twenty-five years ago the 
Duke de Vautrin married an Irish heiress 
from Athlone in Galway named Mary 
Callonby, receiving with her her immense 
dot, with the provision from her father’s 
will that if any child was born, the for- 
tune should go to that child in the event 
of the mother’s death.” 

“Callonby!” whispered Moira half to 
herself. “Athlone!” 

“The Duke de Vautrin was a beast and 
mistreated his wife, so that she ran away 
from him into Ireland, where a daughter 
was born to her, Mary Callonby dying in 
childbirth.” And then softly: “Do you 
follow me, Moira? This is very impor- 
tant.” 

“I’m trying—to follow you, 
mured painfully. 

“When Mary Callonby left the Duke 
de Vautrin, he went upon a voyage around 
the world, enjoying himself with her 
money for two years, and unaware of the 
death of his wife or of the birth of his 
little daughter, who was cared for and 
nursed by a woman named Nora Burke.” 

“Nora Burke!” Moira had started up 
suddenly in her chair, her eyes wide with 
sudden comprehension. 

“You remember her?” he said. 

“My old nurse!” 


” 


she mur- 


“Yes. It’s here that the story involves 
your fortunes and—and Barry Quinlevin’s. 
The infant daughter of the Duke de Vau- 
trin died at the end of a few months, 
without his being aware of it—without 
his even being aware that a daughter had 
been born. The death of this child was 
kept a secret—” 

“But why? Why?” pleaded Moira, a 
glimmering of the nature of the intrigue 
coming to her. 

Jim Horton turned away again. 

“Because it was necessary that the 
Duke de Vautrin should remain in igno- 
rance of it.” 

“Holy Virgin! You mean that Nora—” 

“Nora Burke and Barry Quinlevin! 
You were of the same age as the child of 
the Duke de Vautrin. There were few 
neighbors. Your mother had also died in 
childbirth. Nora Burke came into Barry 
Quinlevin’s house as nurse.” 

“Oh, it is impossible!” gasped Moira. 
“I can’t—I can’t believe it.” 

“It is what I’m to help you to prove.” 

“But there must be papers, birth-cer- 
tificates—witnesses—”’ 

“Perhaps. I don’t know, Moira. All 
of these things seem uncertain. The idea 
is that Quinlevin, taking pity on the 
fatherless child of the Duke, and mourn- 
ing his own child that had died, had 
brought the little girl into his own house 
to keep her until the Duke’s return—” 

“Oh! It is infamous.” 

“That was the way Nora Burke came 
into the house of Barry Quinlevin, and 
that was the way you became the daugh- 
ter and heiress of Mary Callonby.” 

“T—her heiress?” 

He nodded. 

“I do not know all the facts, but it 
seems that when the Duke de Vautrin 
returned to Paris,.he was met by Barry 
Quinlevin with proofs of his daughter's 
existence. It was te the Duke’s interest 
to keep the matter secret, since the in- 
come from the Callonby fortune which he 
enjoyed would of course go to the child. 
And from that day to this the matter 
has been kept a secret, and Barry Quin- 
levin has been paid for keeping it.” 


ans had risen and was pacing up 
and down the length of the studio. 


“Tt is too horrible! It bewilders me. 
Who told you all this?” 

“Piquette Morin,” Harry told her. 

“And—and Harry?” 

“His interests and yours were the 
same.” 

She buried her face in her hands for 
a moment. “Wait,” she gasped. “I must 
think—think.” 

So Jim Horton was silent, watching 
her anguish with pity and anxiety. But 
at last she grew calmer and sank into the 
chair, reading Barry Quinlevin’s letter to 
Harry again. 

“And yet this might refer to some- 
thing—something else,” she pleaded. 
catching at any straw that would save 
her this disgrace. 

He shook his head. 

“I wish I could reassure you, but I 
can’t. The facts are too clear.” 

She was silent a moment, breathing 
hard. 

“What shall I do? What can I—” She 
halted again, intimidated at the thought 
of her father. And then: 
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“If I were only sure—of course the 
Duke de Vautrin must be told at once.” 

“There’s no hurry. You must think it 
over. Verify my statements, when you 
can.” 

“Yes, yes. 
see that.” 

“T want to help you. I'll do anything.” 

“Yes. I know.” She paused again. 
“Whom can I trust now?” 

He caught her fingers and pressed them 
softly to his lips. 

“It is a terrible situation for you. Your 
father— But you can’t go on as a part- 
ner in this intrigue.” 

“No, of course. I must be finding out 
—speaking to—to him—to my father.” 
And then, turning to him: “Whom can 
I trust, unless it’s you!” 

He relinquished her fingers and turned 
away. 

“T deceived you, Moira—cheated you.” 

“That doesn’t matter now; nothing 
matters.” 

“You mean—that you will forgive me?” 

He leaned forward toward her, search- 
ing her face eagerly. 

“Yes—yes!” she whispered. 

“Moira!” 

“God help me! 


E fell to his knees beside the chair 

and took her in his arms. Her 
trouble was so great, the crisis in her 
life so tragic! 

“I’ve tried to make myself believe I 
didn’t care,” she went on, whispering, 
“that everything should be as it was be- 
fore you came. I tried—” 

“You poor child!” 

“But in spite of myself, in spite of 
everything, my faith in you is just the 
same.” 

“Thank God for that! 
a way out.” 

But she shook her head. 

“No. There’s no way out. 
of that—for me, and you. 
all wrong.” 

But she did not refuse him her lips 
now, and he held her close in his arms. 

“Moira,” he whispered, “it was meant 
to be.” 

“Tt’s wrong—all wrong,” she repeated. 
And then with a sigh: “Its very sweetness 
is—terrible.” 

He touched her brow tenderly with his 
lips and then gently released her. 

“Do you want me to go?” 

But her fingers still held him. 

“No—no, not yet—not just yet, Jim. 
This is our moment—yours and mine. 
And I’ve been wanting you so.” 

“You knew that I’d come back to you, 
didn’t you, dear?” 

“I’ve been praying that you would. 
You wont be going, Jim—away, as you 
said you would?” 

“No, dear—not—not if you need me, 
not if you want me. But I’m a nonde- 
script now—a deserter, an outcast.” 

“The cruelty of it! You!” 

“T got what I deserved,” he said with 
a smile. 

“And Harry? I can’t be staying here if 
he’s going to be here, Jim. The very 
touch of his fingers, the sight of him, 
knowing what I do—” 

“He wont dare. I would have him 
broken—” 

“And give yourself up to the military 


I must—or refute them. I 


I’ve the need of you.” 


I’m sure 
It’s wrong, 


We must find. 


police! No. You can’t be thinking of 
that. I’m not afraid of him, nor of my 
father. But they can’t be disgracing 
you. You must keep in hiding. I see it 
all now. But you wont be going away, 
Jim. Promise me that you wont go 
away.” 

“And you'll let me see you?” 

“Yes. I must see you. I can’t let 
you go—not yet, Jim. I know it’s wrong. 
1 don’t care about the wrong to Harry, 
but I do think of the wrong I do myself 
and you. My love for you has been so 
clean—so beautiful, Jim. It can’t be 
anything else—for either of us.” 

“You can’t be tied to this man al- 
ways.” : 

“T am tied to him. Oh, Jim!” she 
broke off in her despair. “Don’t be mak- 
ing it more difficult; don’t be pleading 
with me for that. It’s impossible. I'd 
like to be going with you—away some- 
where, just you and I. But I can’t.” 

“T’ll have patience. Some day—” 

“No, dear. That’s the worst of it. It 
can’t be, ever. I have sworn—” 


i stopped, and they both listened, 
Moira startled, frightened. From 
somewhere down the stairway outside 
came the sounds of a laugh and of voices 
in conversation. 

“Harry!” she gasped. And with quick 
presence of mind she ran to the door, 
turned the key in the lock and then 
listened, “My father too! They mustn’t 
find you here.” 

“Yes,” said Jim coolly. “I think we’d 
better have this thing out—here and 
now.” 

“No—no!” she whispered tensely. “It 
would be the end of all things. Not yet. 
I must have time to think.” 

Already there was a knock upon the 
door. Moira had caught Jim by the arm 
and was hurrying him toward a closet in 
the corner of the room. 

“In here, quickly!” she whispered. 
“You must. My father will go in the 
other rooms.” 

“But, Moira—” 

“As you love me, please!” she pleaded, 
pushing him in, shutting the door. Then 
breathless, she turned and faced the door 
into the hallway. 


CHAPTER XII 
QUINLEVIN SPEAKS 


MOMENT longer she waited, sum- 

moning calm and resolution; then 
the knocking on the door began again 
and her name was called. 


“Coming,” she replied, looking around 


the studio keenly. And then catching 
sight of Jim Horton’s hat, she whisked 
it under the couch and then opened the 
door. 

Barry Quinlevin came in with open 
arms, Harry carrying his bag. With a 
gay laugh he caught Moira into them. 

“Well, it’s joyful I am to be back, 
dusty and unwashed, but none the less 
glad to be here. How are ye, child? By 
the arhount of time ye took opening the 
door, I thought ye might be dead.” 

“I’m very tired,” she murmured. “I’ve 
not been up to the mark—” 

He held her off and looked at her in 
the dim light from the gas-jet. 


“A little peaky, eh? Too much moping 
in the dark. Let’s have some lights— 
and a drink of the Irish. ’Twill do none 
of us harm.” 

He moved into the studio, and Harry 
Horton set the bag down. 

“Did you have a_ successful trip?” 
asked Moira, putting more color into 
her voice than she felt. 

“So—so!” said Quinlevin. “A bottle, 
Moira—and some glasses and water.” And 
when she had obeyed: “There—the very 
sight of it’s already making a new man 
of me. Harry, my boy—here’s to yer 
health!” 

Moira sat and listened while he de- 
scribed the incidents of his trip. Harry 
could not meet her look, but she saw that 
he drank sparingly. As for her father, 
she watched him in silence, aware of his 
flamboyant grace and charm, again in- 
credulous as to the things she knew of 
him. But his letter to Harry in her 
shirt-waist seemed to be burning the fair 
skin of her breast to remind her of his 
venality. 

On his way to the bottle, he pinched 
her pale cheeks between his long fingers. 
“Where’s yer spirit, girl? Ye look as 
though ye’d been hearing a banshee. A 
fine husband ye’ve got, and all, to be 
putting lilies in yer cheeks instead of 
roses!” 

“She stays in the studio too much,” put 
in Harry uneasily. 

“A good jumper and a few stone walls 
cf County Galway would set ye right in 
a jiffy. We'll be taking ye there, one day 
soon, I’m thinking, if ye don’t come to 
life. What is it, child?” 

“Oh, nothing. I’m just tired.” 

He took his glass and held it to the 
light with a critical air. 

“Maybe it’s better if ye go to bed, then. 
I'll just clean up a bit, and then come 
back and have a talk with you, Harry 
boy.” 

And finishing his glass, he took up his 
bag and went into his room to cleanse 
himself, leaving Moira alone with Harry. 
She was very uncomfortable, and sat won- 
dering what ruse she could find to get 
rid of them. 


oe fumbled at his glass nerveusly. 
“You're going to tell him?” he 

asked finally. 
She shrugged. 


“Of course,” she said 
coolly. “The farce has gone on long 
enough.” 

“Yes,” he muttered. “Perhaps you're 
right. I'll tell him myself—to-night.” 

“Thanks,” she said quietly. “It would 
be better.” 

They seemed to have very little to say. 
She saw Harry furtively looking at her, 
but she was oblivious of him, for her 
thoughts were beyond him, over his head, 
in the paint-closet where Jim Horton sat 
uncomfortably, awaiting the moment of 
release. But how could she effect it now? 
It seemed almost enough of luck to have 
hidden Jim Horton’s hat before they had 
entered. She knew that his predicament 
was hardly to his liking, and in spite of 
her entreaties, feared that any moment he 
might be opening the door and facing the 
situation. 

And when Barry Quinlevin returned to 
the room in a moment, his face shining 
with his vigorous ablutions, any immedi- 
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SAY THREE OF AMERICA’S LEADING 
EMPLOYERS OF STENOGRAPHERS 


EDWARD BOK, for years Editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal,. said in a recent 
interview: “The value of stenography to 
young people is that very often it is apt 
to place them in a postion of confidence, 
and to bring them into direct contact with 
their employers, thus giving an insight 
into the inner workings of business, which 
they could scarcely obtain in any other 
way.” This truly portrays his own ex- 
perience. 


The course in stenography which has revo- 
jutionized all others, is the NEW WAY 
Course of the Tulloss School—a few lessons 
for spare time study at home; inexpensive 
—small tuition fee, payable monthly. The 
Tulloss School, during the seventeen years 
they have been in business, has graduated 
thousands of students who have attained 


success, 


A DETROIT STUDENT LIKED 
THE “NEW WAY” 


“Easily learned because simplified and ex- 
plained in such a way as to be readily 
understood, and any one wishing to be- 
come an expert stenographer could not find 
a shorter and more efficient way of master- 
ing shorthand’ and the use of the type- 
writer. It is possible to attain wonderful 
speed, both in shorthand and typewriting, 
if one follows the instructions and lessons 
carefully, and these lessons and instructions 
are given in such a way (the New Way) 
that any student would find no trouble 
whatever in attaining a full mastery of this 
profession in a short time.” 


288 Junction Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


HUGH CHALMERS, formerly _presi- 
dent of the Chalmers Automobile Company, 
says: “The position of a stenographer is 
the best training ground for a young man 
or woman, if they have any brains (and 
the man they work for has any brains) be- 
cause they can learn more in that way than 
in any other.” 


The NEW WAY in Shorthand and Type- 
writing is as fascinating to study as a 
game. At the completion of ten easily 
learned lessons in Typewriting, a speed of 
S0 to 100 words per minute on the ma- 
chine, is guaranteed. Beginners readily 
learn to take dictation, and graduates of 
the Course write shorthand at 125 to 150 
words per minute. The NEW WAY 
COURSE also gives free of charge to every 
student a thorough business training—1o 
Volumes on Office Procedure—Filing, Let- 
ter Writing, English, Secretarial Duties, 
etc. 


“THE BEST TRAINING GROUND 
FOR ANY YOUNG MAN OR 
WOMAN” 


HUGH CHALMERS’ WORDS 
REFLECTED IN NEW WAY STUDENT 


“The wonderful system of Finger Exercises 
in the Typewriting Course, convinces a 
student at once that the Tulloss NEW 
WAY has the key to success in Typewrit- 
ing. Each hour increases the interest and 
speed of the operator. Accuracy is the 
keynote of the whole course, which means 
efficiency. The Shorthand lessons are 
simple and interesting, producing satisfy- 
ing results. The Tulloss Course meant 
much to me, as I had neither time nor 
money to attend school away from home. 
My only regret is, that I didn’t begin the 
Course sooner.” 


Sovas 


Garwin, Iowa 


HON. CHAMP CLARK, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, says: “A little 
smattering in a great many subjects may 
make a man a very pleasant and agree- 
ble companion, but those who succeed best 
are those who make themselves master of 
some particular subject. For instance, I 
can get, in forty-eight hours, two or three 
dozen stenographers—that is, stenographers 
in name—at $5.00 or $6.00 a week. But 
one who can write 90 words a minute, and 
do it well, c2n secure from $75.00 to $100.00 
a month, and one who can report a trial 
in court or take speeches verbatim, can get 
anywhere from $100.00 to $150.00 per 
month, and a first-class stenographer or 
reporter can get $6,000 a year.” 


THE NEW WAY Course is so practical 
and based on such sound principles, that 
a beginner in a short while can command 
a high-salaried position as a stenographer, 
earning from $100 to $150.00 a month. 


“MORE LIKE FUN THAN WORK 
TO STUDY” 


“The NEW WAY in Typewriting increased 
my speed from the very first lesson and en- 
abled me to do much more work with less 
effort and fatigue. When I started the 
New Way in Shorthand I knew nothing 
about it, and after the first two lessons I 
began using all the words that I knew. 
The lessons are so plain that it is im- 
possible to do anything but grasp each one, 
and after you have once gotten a lesson 
you do not forget it, because in order to 
get the lesson, you must read and under- 
stand each word. Besides being plain, the 
lessons are so intesesting that it is more 
like fun than work to study. Several of my 
friends are going to take up_ business 
courses, and I can give them a dozen 
different reasons why the NEW WAY is 
the best.” 


Negasaly Ae 


Belmont, N. ¥ 


In the foregoing paragraphs are written the 
statements of three prominent men; also the 
actual unsolicited testimonials of some of 
the thousands of NEW WAY students, who 
credit their success to the Tulloss School. 
Therefore, to achieve the seemingly im- 
possible Success, the NEW WAY is the 
Only way. 


Long enough to make you a Success—Short 
enough to make you a success SOON. 

Satisfaction guaranteed—write and find out 
what that means—it is worth everything to 
you. Money refunded if not satisfied at 
completion of Course. Spare time study 
—does not interfere with daily duties. 


Only experts can stand the test of the 
weeding-out process of today in the field 
of stenography. Prepare Now! You will 
never regret it! Big Wages! Luxuries of 
Life! Pleasant Work! 


Mail this Coupen for Free booklet on Stenography 





THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
4388 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 


Gentlemen :—Knowing that I 
am not obligated in any way, 
I am writing for Free Book- 
let on Stenography. 
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ate hopes she may have had of Jim’s re- 
lease were dashed to the ground. 

“Ye’d better be going to yer room, 
child, and get yer beauty-sleep,” he said. 
“I want to talk to Harry.” 

That he wanted to be alone with her 
husband was evident, and the request was 
something in the nature of a command. 
Still wondering what she had better do, 
she got up and moved slowly toward the 
door into the kitchen. They would talk. 
She would watch at the door and listen. 

“Very well,” she said languidly. ‘“Per- 
haps I'll feel better if I lie down for a 
while.” She went out of the room, clos- 
ing the door behind her. But she did not 
go into her room. All alive with uncer- 
tainty and apprehension, she crouched by 
the door, listening intently. The key- 
hole was large. Through it she could 
see the closet upon the opposite side of 
the studio where Jim was concealed, and 
what they said she could hear distinctly. 


“Yes. Harry boy,” said Quinlevin, 
“here we are again, and with Nora 
close at hand ready for the coup. There 
can’t be any haggling or boggling now. A 
clean million, we'll get from it, or my 
name’s not B. Q.” 

“Did you have any trouble with Nora?” 

“A little. But five thousand pounds 
settles her business. Nora was always 
a bit of a rogue, but she couldn’t deny 
real genius. And then, a bit of blarney—” 

“But the birth-certificate—” 

“Here!”—producing his pocket case. 
“A little mildewed and rumpled from hid- 
ing in the mattresses, and the like, but 
still quite legible! See—‘Patrice’-—eh? 
Patricia, it is. ‘Patricia Madeleine Aul- 
noy de Vautrin.’ Female, me _ boy. 
Born August 7, in the year of Our Lord 
1897.’ The certificate’s signed by the 
doctor, Dominick Finucane, and attested 
by the parish priest; a little illegible in 
certain notable places but all quite straight 
and proper. He can’t go back of that.” 

“And the other servant—who knew—” 

“Dead as a herring, a fortnight ago— 
ye'll admit most fortuitously, for I can’t 
keep the whole of County Galway under 
my hat.” 

Harry Horton frowned. 

“No. And you can’t keep Moira there 
either.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Merely that she’ll put a spoke in your 
wheel if you’re not careful.” 

Quinlevin laughed. 

“T wont worry about that bridge until 
I come to it. She wont object to tak- 
ing her place in the world as the Duchesse 
de Vautrin—” 
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He broke off abruptly. “What’s that? 
Did Moira call?” 

“T didn’t hear anything.” 

“T’ve got the fidgets, then. I’d be hav- 
ing to give her up if Monsieur the Duke 
should take a fancy to her. But ye 
needn’t fear. He wont. He’s too self- 
centered, and well out of it at a million 
francs. Ah, he'll wriggle and squirm a 
bit on the hook, but he’ll pay in the end—- 
or we'll gaff him for the whole estate.” 
He stopped and carefully cut the end 
from a cigar. “D’ye think, by any chance, 
that Piquette Morin could have done any 
talking ?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because four months ago Monsieur 
the Duke was in Ireland asking ques- 
tions.” 

“Who told you this?” 

“Nora Burke. He got nothing from 
her. She knew which side her bread was 
buttered on. But that’s what made her 
squeamish when my allowance stopped 
coming to her.” 

“T see. And you've paid her some- 
thing?” 

“Yes. And the devil’s own time I had 
getting it together. I’m thinking I’ve 
squared accounts with you already in all 
this business.” 


HARRY HORTON had gotten up and 
poured himself out a stiff drink of 
the whisky, which he drained hurriedly. 

“T don’t like it,” he muttered uneasily. 

“What?” 

“This De Vautrin business.” 

Quinlevin calmly stared at him. 

“Ver feet aren’t getting cold now?” 

Harry took a pace or two, trying to 
find his words. And then: 

“Things haven’t been going right here, 
since—er—since you left.” 

“T see,” said Quinlevin with a shrug. 
“You and Moira haven’t been hitting it 
off.” 

“No. And it’s worse than that.” 

Barry Quinlevin leaned forward, his 
shaggy brows thatched unpleasantly. 

“What the devil are ye talking about?” 

“T—I’ve got to tell you.” 

“Ye'd be obliging me if ye would.” 

Harry met the sharp look of the older 
man, and then his gaze flickered and fell 
as he sank into his chair again. 

“You—you’ve heard me speak of my 
twin brother Jim?” he asked after a mo- 
ment. 

“The railroad man ye quarreled with 
over the trifling matter of an estate. 
Well, what of him?” 

“He’s turned up—here, in Paris.” 

“What have you got to do with him?” 

“More than you think. I’ve got to 
tell you what has happened—and it’s 
plenty. It’s been hell and repeat. Damn 
him!” 

“At least,” laughed the Irishman, “he 
seems to have gained no new place in 
yer affections.” 

“No—nor will he in yours when you 
have the facts.” 

“Go on. I’m listening.” 

And slowly, halting here and there 
for a word or a phrase that would put 
a better construction on his own share 
in the affair, he told Quinlevin of the 
substitution of Jim Horton for himself 
and of the events that had followed, in- 
cluding his return to Paris and the des- 


perate means he had taken to regain his 
own identity. Of Moira he spoke noth- 
ing, but as the situation was revealed 
with all its hazards to the si ess of 
their intrigue, Quinlevin became agerly 
and anxiously absorbed, interjecting jues- 
tion after question, while his iri’ cent 
eyes glowed under his frowning .ows, 
and his long bony fingers clutched his 
chair-arm. By degrees the full meaning 
of the revelation came to him, its rela- 
tion to Harry’s future, to the matter of 
the Duke, to Moira. But as he grew 
more furious, he grew more pale, more 
calm, and listened in a silence punctuated 
by brief questions, to the conclusion of 
the story, a little contemptuous of the 
nervousness of his companion, reading 
below the thin veneer of braggadocio the 
meanings that the younger man strove 
to conceal. 

“So,” he said coolly, “ye’ve gone and 
let us all in for a nice mess of broth! 
Shell-shock! Humph! And ye'll let a 
man be tearing the uniform off yer very 
back, winning yer honors for ye.” 

He rose and stood at his full height, 
looking down at the figure in the oppo- 
site chair. ‘And Moira?” he asked. 

“He came here—to this apartment— 
when he left the hospital.” 

“She did not guess?” 

“Nor you,” said Harry with some spirit, 
“since you invited him here.” 

“True for ye! I did, bad cess to him!” 
He broke off and took a pace toward the 
lay figure in the corner and back. And 
then: “This is a bad business,” he said 
soberly. “And ye don’t know where he 
is at the present moment?” 

“No. He got away clean through a 
passage to the river.” 

“You’ve no idea who helped him?” 

“No. And Tricot’s no fool—nor Po- 
chard.” 

“But they lack imagination—like yer- 
self.” 

Harry Horton aroused himself. “He 
was drugged, I tell you—to the limit. I 
saw him before I came here to see Moira. 
He was clean out. Tricot was for drop- 
ping him into the river when we got 
him, but I wouldn’t let them do that— 
no, not that.” 

“Ye were always lacking in a pinch, 
Harry.” 

“But my brother—my own brother—” 


UINLEVIN shrugged. “I can see yer 
scruples. A brother’s a brother, even 
if he does wean away yer wife.” 

Harry started up, his face livid at the 
cool, insulting tones. 

“And ye can’t blame Moira,” continued 
Quinlevin coolly, “if he’s turned out a 
better man than yerself.” 

His fiery eyes burned in his pale face 
and challenged the other man—intimi- 
dated him until the hot words on Harry’s 
tongue died unuttered. 

“A fine mess! And he’s no babby—this 
frolicsome brother of yours! How much 
pe he know about the De Vautrin af- 
air?” 

“Enough,” muttered Harry sullenly, 
“from the letters and what you told him 
in the hospital.” 

“He can’t go far—”’ He broke off, 
and then, with a quick change into eager 
inquiry: ‘“He’d hardly have had time to 
find the Duke; and if he did—” 
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“No,” said Harry sullenly. ‘“De Vau- 
trin is in Nice.” 

“Good! Then we’ll have time.” 

“For what?” 

“To meet the situation as it should be 
met. I intend to take a hand in this 
affair myself.” 

“What can you do?” 

“T’ll find a way. There’s one thing 
sure. I don’t intend to have the ingen- 
ious plans of half a lifetime spoiled by 
any blundering haymaker from Kansas 
City. He’s not my brother. I wont have 
your scrup'es. And if Moira has learned 
to be fond of him, so much the worse 
for her. I asked her to marry you be- 
cause I didn’t want any strange young 
man to come poking about my affairs or 
hers. She’s a good girl—too good for the 
likes of either of us. She was never much 
after the men, being wedded to her art, 
and I thought you’d do as well as an- 
other—that ye’d make good over here 
and turn out the husband she deserved.” 
He paused to give his words more weight. 
“Instead of making good, ye’ve made a 
mess of it—to say ncthing of falling short 
with Moira. I might have known. But 
it’s too late now for me to be crying over 
my spilt milk or yours. And whatever 
happens, I’d like ye to know, my boy, 
that this affair means too much to be 





balked for a mere sentiment. If she 
doesn’t love you, that’s yer own affair. 
And as for yer brother Jim—all I say is, 
let him look out for himself.” 

He had sunk into his chair again, his 
lips compressed, his eyes closed to nar- 
row slits and his voice, husky a moment 
ago with his passion, enunciating his 
words with icy precision. 

“But how are you going to find him? 
Haven’t I told you that he’s slipped away 
—lost in Paris? And you know what 
that means.” 

“How could he slip away, drugged, 
after being knocked out and _ uncon- 
scious?” He leaned forward in his chair, 
his white fist clenched on the table. 
“Somebody helped him.” 

“Tt’s not possible.” 

“Why not? How do ye know? Ye 
were all so frightened of the police that 
ye took to yer heels without a look 
around.” 

“But nobody but Pochard’s crowd 
knew about the old passage to the river.” 

“Then somebody in Pochard’s crowd 
did the helping.” 

“Tt can’t be. They’re all in on it.” 

Quinlevin shrugged. “Perhaps, but I'll 
be looking into that phase of the ques- 
tion myself.” 

“Go ahead. I wish you luck. But how 
is that going to help?” 

“Tt’ll find Jim Horton. And that’s the 
only matter I’m concerned about.” 

There was a pause, and another voice 
broke the silence. 

“And when you find him, what will 
you do about it?” 

In her place of concealment Moira 
trembled at the sound. For there was 
a harsh scraping of chairs as Harry and 
Quinlevin rose, startled, and faced Jim 
Horton, who had opened the door of 
the closet and stood revealed before them. 

(The next installment of this, the most 
fascinating novel The Green Book Maga- 
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She married. So did Mag- 
gie, after six months’ ap- 
prenticeship to a dress- 
maker. 


Positions aver- 
aging seven dollars and a 
half are not a satisfying return for any 
outlay in hard-spared dollars. When 1, 
the next, arrived at work-age, it was 
tacitiy agreed by all concerned that five 
immediate dollars a week in the nearest 
department-store was very good news in- 
Geed, and no outlay was needed. Ferd 
was back of a counter—haberdashery—in 
the same store, and was paid nine dollars 
a week. 

In the course of time I was raised to 
five-fifty.. In the same course of time 
I learned that in the future I might at- 
tain six weekly dollars, but hardiy more. 
In that store seven was Jack and the 
game; nine was high. Only two of the 
saleswomen were known to have attained 
it—one of these was an elderly, round- 
shouldered person, Miss Lawks, who had 
charge of the glove-section where I was 
stationed. 


| Beg pacnet G back, after much cogitation, 
I cannot say whether Frank vorter, 
Wilbur Howell or poor, old disciplined 
Hattie Lawks gave the impetus that was 
needed to send my small ball of ambi- 
tion furiously downhill, gathering enough 
as it went to transform it into a great 
spheroid. But I am inclined to believe 
that the last-named was the most respon- 
sible. 

She was wont to boast mildly that her 
years behind a counter had been twenty- 
eight—and in no one year had she ever 
been late to her work more than three 
times! She was taciturn much of the 
time; she wore rubber heels; she limped 
cccasionally with her rheumatism; she 
punched the time-clock cautiously, as 
though she respected and stood in awe 
of it; uniformly she was courteous to 
customers and to the manager of the 
basement; she had a touch of asthma 
at times; always at Christmas she gave 
us three younger girls at the glove- 
counter an embroidered lawn handker- 
chief apiece; she nibb'ed our candy wist- 
fully, under protest usually, fearing that 
it would make her teeth ache; and she 
had two hundred and twelve dollars saved 
toward the two hundred and fifty re- 
quired for membership in a chosen old 
ladies’ home. And so, nearly assured of 
a she'ter for the time “when shadows 
lengthen,” she was, in a subservient way, 
serene of soul. 

Anc better off than a lot of folks in 
this world! Oh, I could’see that she 
was. But— 

But I agreed with myself that life 
was going to stand and deliver more to 
me, a good deal more. An old ladies’ 
home—ugh! More than once I reflected 
that even Frank Porter would be pref- 
erable—which reflection may or may not 
be a bright sidelight on my character at 
that time. However, I was young enough 
to feel optimistically sure that my choice 
of circumstance was going to be wider 
than Hattie Lawks’. 

But I was pretty sure, too, that I 
wouldn’t come across that wider choice 
in any Chicago department-store—at 
least not soon enough to satisfy my im- 
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petuous young desires. In this I reck- 
oned more wisely than I knew. 

There is a theory, a pretty theory, scat- 
tered broadcast largely by fictionists and 
New Thought devotees, that in the de- 
partment-store field all aspiring young 
business maidenhood has to do is to 
watch a good chance and seat herself 
buoyantly in a right-at-hand, high-salaried 
buying-chair. But this theory is a nice 
companion-piece to the breezy declara- 
tion that every boy born in the United 
States may be President of them some 
day. He may—of course, he may. And 
she may. But those who actually bear 
out each theory are not many; they are 
about one in every four years. 

No handwriting on the wall told me 
that I was apt to be one of the fourth- 
year ones. Pessimism, on the contrary, 
was induced by gray-haired Hattie Lawks’ 
twenty-eight futile years. Besides, buy- 
ing at Kubel and Koyd’s—a great, 
frowsy establishment that clashed yearly, 
monthly, daily almost, with building-in- 
spectors, sanitation-inspectors, fire-escape- 
inspectors, child-labor-inspectors or pure- 
food-inspectors—was done altogether by 
a crew of narrow-eyed, middle-aged, bel- 
ligerent men, who could scent a fire-sale 
a million miles away and who could recog- 
nize signs of coming bankruptcy on an 
apparently blithe jobber more quickly 
than the chairman of a city health-board 
can spot a cheekful of smallpox scars. 


CHAPTER III 


HERE were many times, that brood- 

ing spring, when I felt resentful that 
the business-college course had been 
squandered. on incapable Leila. J could 
spell instinctively. Never a school card 
of mine but bore “spelling—E.” Bui 
there was no more money at our flat for 
tuition. Three and a half of my five 
dollars and a half joined my father’s 
fifteen to keep the household on amiable 
terms with landlord and butcher. The 
other two of course went for my carfare 
and clothes. 

All too inadequately the two went for 
the latter. But likewise the poor little 
three-fifty was quite inadequate where it 
went, too. My older brother Ferd was 
married—he and Alma, his bride, were 
“doing light housekeeping” in two rooms 
in the next street. The three younger 
cnes of the flock were too young to add 
to the family income. Besides my father, 
there was only I to contribute. 

And it seemed to me that spring, as I 
continued to meditate bitterly, that all 
lines of labor of better returns were closed 
to me and double-locked. For entering 
any of them—any of the worth-while lines, 
that is—some outlay of money or of time 
(which to me and mine was the same 
as actual money) was required. 

In lines that required no outlay, either 
of tuition or of weeks for serving the 
necessary apprenticeship, there was no 
promise of better return than I could 
find right where I was, in Kubel and 


Koyd’s basement sales. 
room. And usually the 
initial wage was smaller 
than I was getting, and 
the hours far longer and 
more exacting than mine 
behind the sales-counter; candy factories, 
for instance, paid wretchedly and took a 
greedy share of your twenty-four hours: 
so did bottling-works, garment-factories--- 
shirt and overall, coat, petticoat, under- 
wear and hose, and book-bindery, laundry, 
bakery, and the artificial-flower places. 
And over some of them occupational 
disease hung its ominous shadow. In our 
neighborhood were workers in all of these 
lines. And in every face, except the 
quite young, was such a look of hopeless 
fatigue as galley-slaves used to wear— 
when galley-slaves were in existence. 

A good notch above this list of occupa- 
tions, of course, stood dressmaking and 
millinery—a notch above in more ways 
than one. But each of these called for 
a skill that could come only through 
that time which was money. Anyway, my 
restless fingers never exactly itched to 
hold a needle. 

Bookkeeping, school-teaching, office fil- 
ing—absolutely remote from any uncer- 
tain endeavor or hope of mine. 

The stage—for that I never had either 
the looks or the personality or the de 
sire, even. To tell the truth, at that time 
I did not class stage folks as workers. 
They were a remote, mysterious class, 
as apart from ordinary humans and from 
ordinary ambition as fairies or gnomes. 
And the same with painting, writing, 
sculpturing, designing of any sort, illus- 
trating or any of the so-termed profes- 
sional lines. Such were beyond my men- 
tal ken, ‘and so thought of them did not 
trouble me. 

The movie business—that great mart 
for inept ambition—was then in its in- 
fancy and not much thought of. 


URING this spring I happened to read, 
in a corner of some newspaper. 
a concise, assertive but to me incom- 
prehensible paragraph to the effect tha. 
to the sellers belong the earth and the 
fruits thereof; be the sellers’ wares bat- 
tleships or hope in a hereafter, bread or 
amulet, kisses or quicker transportation, 
diamonds or loyalty, coal mines or a 
croup-reliever. The paragraph ended: 
“And this will be true as long as the 
canny earth herself sells her. light to 
the moon and is repaid with a silver 
sheen that dissipates her night’s dark.’ 
I read—and I laughed scornfully. I 
laughed a great deal like a lovely heiress 
who the evening before on the screen 
had laughed skeptically at the village 
gossips who traduced her lover. My, my! 
What silly things one cou!d read in news- 
papers, to be sure! Why, that poor mis- 
informed paragrapher didn’t know what 
he was talking about. As my brother 
Winny would say, he had bats in his 
belfry. Here was I, a seller. Down at 
Kubel and Koyd’s were several hundred 
like me Ten hours a day, six days in 
every week, all of us were sellers. But 
was the earth handing us any choice 
basket of her fruits? Not so you could 
notice it! 
Huh! eats ae 
I tore the paragraph out of the news- 
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paper and took it down to the glove- 
counter for other folks’ scornful amuse- 
ment. 

Gray-haired Hattie Lawks read it 
slowly, doubtfully. “Why—I don’t know. 
I’ve clerked twenty-eight years and never 
been late over three times in any year, 
so of course I’ve always got my pay- 
envelope as regular as anything, if that 
is what it means—” 

I felt that she did not get the point 
of the paragraph’s wide meaning; so I 
showed it to Chrissy Swanson, a stout, 
stolid Scandinavian who was engaged to 
be married to a stolid, stout mechanic 
named Gustafson. 

Chrissy yawned as she read it. “May- 
be it means the discount!”—+glibly. “The 
head of the glassware gave me three per 
cent off,” she simpered, showing thick 
white teeth, “on that pink-wreathed 
breakfast-set I wanted. You know Al 
Gustafson is awful partial to pink flowers 
on dishes—” 

But Maxine Barber, the other girl, be- 
gan to laugh low but mirthlessly—at me, 
as well as at the others, I was surprised 
to know. Maxine was a tall, robust 
girl with great, long-lashed violet eyes, a 
thick mop of really golden hair and—oh, 
poor unlucky Maxine!—a huge-bridged 
Roman nose that would forever nullify 
the effect of lovely iris and lustrous 
psyche. 

“You poor simps!”” Then she included 
herself in contemptuous appraisal. “Say, 
where d’ye get the notion any of us is a 
seller?” 

“What are we, then?” I wanted to 
know. “I guess we sell gloves every 
day—” 

“Oh, no, we don’t,” jeered Maxine. 
“Don’t let any such idea as that roost 
in your head, girl.” 

I challenged: “What do we do, then? 
Certainly we—” 

“Across this here measly counter we 
hand goods to customers!” she retorted. 
“But as for selling—’” Maxine snatched 
the day’s clipped “ad” from its hook on 
a shelf-edge behind gray-haired Hattie 
Lawks. Then from the steel support 
fixed among the gloves on the long 
counter-tray she jerked a price-card. She 
slapped the two together and held them 
out at us. “These do the selling! We’ve 
got about as much to do with it as these 
shelves behind us.” 

This was news indeed to my ignorant 
young self. 

Uninterested, Chrissy yawned down the 
narrow space between shelves and counter 
to a customer who was pawing the tray 
of black glacé number seven. Miss Lawks 
listened perplexedly, her gray head bent 
to one side—and suppressed a yawn. The 
warm May day had laid lassitude over 
the basement. But I ignored another 
customer who was pawing the navy-blue 
number eights direct!y in front of where 
I stood, and I cogitated. Intuitively I 
felt that Maxine had grasped some fact 
beyond my understanding, but just what 
it was, I could only vaguely guess. 

_ Two weeks later my brooding discontent 
with the fate that had placed me in Kubel 
and Koyd’s basement was cured. But 
like many cures, this proved worse than 
the malady. In my manila envelope one 
pay-day came a pink slip. I was laid 
off for three summer months—months 
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when the kid-glove trade naturally 


touches lowest water. 


CHAPTER IV 


UCKILY for me, as it proved after- 

ward, all department-stores take on 
torpor with summer. Nine Chicago 
superintendents flipped an application 
blank at my applying self, took it back 
indifferently, flipped a curt, “We'll let 
you know when we can use you,” and 
flipped it to a file. 

The omission of the regular three and 
a half dollars made an immediate grim 
mark at home. So I wasted no time but 
grabbed at the first industrial niche that 
was around to be grabbed. This proved 
to be waiting on the late-afternoon extra 
trade in a small delicatessen shop around 
the corner from our flat-building. I got 
fifty cents for four hours’ work—from 
three-thirty to seven-thirty. 

It was not light work. Old Peter 
Krapf, the wrinkled, heavy-set old pro- 
prietor, did a brisk trade in his baked 
meats, dill pickles, smoked sausages and 
salads in that hand-to-mouth neighbor- 
hood. One had to step lively to help take 
care of it. He too was a cross old em- 
ployer.’ But at once I learned that there 
was little sting in his crossness, and no 
one minded it. And my mornings were 
free, free for the first time since I left 
grammar school two years before. And so 
for the first time I took an interest in 
the “Help Wanted” columns, an interest 


that grew. 
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I suppose that in spite of Maxine’s 
jeering, my own wrong understanding of 
that newspaper paragraph about sellers 
stuck to me. At least, the selling-bec 
began to buzz hard under my mental 
bonnet and would not be brushed away. 
Intuition told me, rightly, I knew some- 
time later in life, that I could sell— 
something, somewhere. I longed to try 
it. But by selling I did not any more 
mean mere clerking. Into my rather 
stupid head the more knowing Maxine 
had partly jabbed a bit of precious in- 
formation—only partly, I was stupid. 
But I felt intuitively, though vaguely, 


that. something bigger than clerking, 
though along the same line, was to be 
found, if only I knew where to look 
for it. 

When,. for the first time, I wandered 
onto that fair-worded strip of ads in- 
serted between the “Trades” and the 
“Miscellaneous,” entitled alluringly “So- 
licitors, Saleswomen, etc.,” I was ex- 
citedly convinced that I had found the 
place to look. I tipped my cup of break- 
fast coffee over on the clean red cloth 
in my eagerness to spread the paper out 
at full width and gulp down those golden 
advertisements. 

To the uninitiated it certainly is an 
alluring strip—that “Solicitors and Sales- 
women Wanted.” So genially worded, so 
golden of promise, so deft of assurance, 
so sleek of demand! 

There are those who cast cynical, ini- 
tiated glances at it—and do not read it, 
having read it at one time in life. I do 
not read it now. But now, several years 
since then, when I am neither stupid nor 
ignorant nor uninitiated, when in fact I 
know most selling games as a mother 
knows her babies’ features, I am grate- 
fully aware that it was my great good 
luck that at that time of first credulous 
reading, I was of the uninitiated and 
therefore ignorant enough and _ hopefu! 
enough to read those specious ads—and 
follow them up. Sometimes in this world 
of enforced endeavor it is more ac- 
vantageous to be a brisk, expectant fool 
than a too fearful angel. 

From half a column, I marked six as 
most inviting, considering myself and my 
limitations. 

First: 


SALESWOMEN—Ten, for big money- 
making proposition. Call before 10:30 
A. M. Room 317, — La Salle Street. 
No experience required. 


Ah! No experience required—and 
meney-making. I pleasantly rolled the 
two phrases under my young tonzue. 

Second: 


SOLICITORS—4 for city, 3 for road, 
to sell an article which sells on sight. 
Salary AND Commission. No _ expe- 
rience needed. Armaggedon Company, 
Room 1009, — East Monroe Street. 


Sells on sight—no experience needed. 
Lovely! Just what I was looking for! 
I decided to call on the Armaggedons 
first. 

Third: 


YOUNG LADIES—If you are ambi- 
tious to earn money and be successful, 
we will guarantee that you can earn at 
least fifty dollars per week to start with 
and upward to two hundred dollars 
weekly if you will follow our instruc- 
tions. Must be neat-appearing and of 
ordinary intelligence. Experience posi- 
tively unnecessary. Address Q M 132. 


Again that cordial dispensing with ex- 
perience—that bugaboo of the inexperi- 
enced in any line. What kindly people, 
I was surprised to know, there are in this 
world! Fifty dollars to start—how nice! 
With my first two hundred I decided to 
outfit the entire family with new clothes. 
I pushed the breakfast-dishes back to 
clear space to write to “Q M 132.” Cer- 


tainly I was neat-appearing, if nothing 

else. And without conceit, one can as- 

sume to be ordinarily intelligent. 
Fourth: 


WANTED—so young women, bright, 
ambitious, to take orders for article of 
daily household use. No exp. required. 
Excellent money to start with; increase 
depends on your own ability. Call at 
— Chicago Avenue. 


Depends on your own ability—how 
fair! No experience—I began to think, 
after reading this so often, that it was - 
lucky I was without it! Otherwise | 
might not have found so many places to 
apply! 

Fifth: 


WANTED — Selling Representatives, 
who are willing to work. Fine oppor 
tunity for the right people. Big money 
No exp. Call at once upon Mr. Him 
mers, Room 615, Waxon Hotel. 


Big money—no exp.! Good! I was 
perfectly willing to work. I hoped I 
would prove one of the right people. 

Sixth: 


WANTED —Several bright young 
womep who are not satisfied with pres- 
ent work or income. Let US help you 
to better work and better money! We 
can do it. Try us! You will thank 
us. You will come under lasting grat- 
itude to us. A sincere love for our fel- 
low-men actuates us. Call at Room 
72, —— Building. 


fecal pete the “neat-appearing.” 
I washed my hair, pinned it tight to 
my head in such scrupulous attempt at 
neatness that thie skin was painfully 
taut over my temples, washed my plainest 
white-lawn waist, cleaned a grease-spot 
from the front gore of my only cloth 
skirt——a spot acquired in ladling half a 
pound of lard the evening before in the 
delicatessen shop,—shined my shoes and 
polished up, with a ten-cent bottle of 
nn the only black straw hat I 
ad. 

But when I had completed these prep- 
arations to making my fortune, it was so 
late in the day that I could not answer 
any ad and get back to Peter Krapf’s shop 
by three-thirty. So I had to postpone 
operations till the next morning. I was 
dreadfully afraid that the next day would 
be too late. Doubtless every position 
would be snapped up before I got any 
place. I shivered with fear. In my per- 
turbation I gave one of the young Popo- 
copulokoses a slice of fragrant Limburger 
instead of the summer sausage and soda 
crackers that he had been sent for, and 
his fat frowsy mother came scurrying 
back furiously with it, and slammed it, 
unwrapped, straight in my defenseless 
face. Peter Krapf’s clientele was often 
impulsive! 

The next morning at seven-fifty-four I 
was turning the knob of the door of 
Room 1009—East Monroe Street. I was 
all aquiver with desire to meet the Armag- 
gedons. 

(The succeeding episodes in this typical 
young girl’s business career are even more 
interesting. They will be described in the 
next, the September, issue of The Green 
Book Magazine.) 
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Up Against It 
(Continued from page 31) 


to leave here with the idea that you have 
put anything over on me. You didn’t! 
It’s all due to my wife.” 

As long as I got the insurance, I 
thought it just as well to leave him with 
that illusion, and I departed. Before the 
incident closed finally, he had taken out 
policies that totaled fifty thousand dol- 
lars and invited me to visit his home. 
His wife, it developed, wanted to make 
the acquaintance of a woman who had 
done so much to safeguard the interests 
of the family. By-products did not fail. 
They never do when once you get the 
main industry well started. I made with 
ease and comfort the hundred thousand 
dollar club that the company had estab- 
lished to confer distinction on its agents. 


UT with that honor it was impossible to 

remain contented. The day of big 
things had started, and a new era, inaugu- 
rated by our government, opened for life- 
insurance. When Uncle Sam placed an 
insurance value of ten thousand dollars 
on the life of the soldier in the ranks, its 
psychological effect on the country was 
past all estimate. Business and profes- 
sional men began at once to make com- 
parisons and to wonder, taking this ten 
thousand dollars for the common man 
as a norm, what they were worth to 
their families. A thoroughgoing system 
of revaluations was in order, and even 
the skilled mechanic no longer thought in 
terms of two or three thousand. In one 
day, practically speaking, and by edict, 
as it were, the Government had done 
more for life-insurance than the compa- 
nies had been able to do for themselves in 
decades. 

The great corporations lent willing ear 
to the agent who demonstrated what their 
prospective losses would be if, say, the 
chemist or engineer whom they had spent 
years in educating, should die suddenly. 
Thus life-insurance began to take on 
wholesale dimensions. Those who had 
aimed before at hitting at an individual 
were resolute cn bagging an entire office. 
The work entailed was not much greater 
and the rewards immeasurably richer. 

The ambitious agent who had gained a 
start before the change was pushed upward 
by the momentum. It lifted me only re- 
cently from the hundred-thousand-dollar 
class into the quarter-of-a-million club, 
and the seeming miracle was worked so 
adroitly and easily that I was scarcely 
aware that it had been done until it was 
all over. In all probability this means 
permanent success. How I accomplished 
it has been explained, I hope, to your sat- 
isfaction. I never can explain it to my 
own because it does not seem consistent 
with the nature of things that the for- 
mer occupant of the dolls’-house was 
capable of earning ten thousand dollars a 
year. From it all, anyhow, she has 
learned one precious moral lesson, which 
she quotes only because it may prove val- 
uable as a helping hand to a sister who 
may find herself where I began. It is 
this: None of us knows what she can do 
until she tries, and none of us tries until 
she must. 
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and that somewhere in 
the wreckage was a girl 
who was sumptuous to 
kiss. He crawled from 
under the car and looked 
about for Thisbe. 

He discovered her not far away, lying 
in the flowery ravine, with her hair fall- 
ing over her face. When he picked her 
up, she was limp! He was afraid that he 
had killed Thisbe. 

But as he held her in his arms, fearing 
the worst, the black eyes came open. She 
looked at him. 

He experienced an unwonted pang of 
contrition. “Are you hurt?” he asked. 

“Some,” she replied, surveying him. 

“Tm sorry,” he said involuntarily. 

“So am I,” she answered faintly. 

“Please forgive me,” he begged. 
rotten.” 

“Are you?” she whispered. 
Put me down—please!” 

The motor with the hurdy-gurdy strung 
behind appeared on the road above the 
gully. It stopped with a jangle and a 
jerk. Rosa looked down at Gad Hurley, 
son of millions, through the soft starlight. 

Gad carried Thisbe back to her mother. 
In confusion, he set her on Rosa’s lap. 
“She isn’t dead,” he mumbled. He sat on 
the roadside and felt his head—it was 
cut. He hunted for a handkerchief. 

From Rosa’s knee, Thisbe looked at 
him. “Are you hurt?” she called. 

Rosa did not give him time to answer— 
the old motorcar made a reddish streak 
on the road and vanished in the starry 
dark. 

“T’m—some hurt,” he called after it. 
He laughed ruefully. 


Ros bore Thisbe swiftly away through 
the sweet night. The flight was a 
rough one. Every rut brought a jangle 
from the hurdy-gurdy. The old motor- 
car swayed from side to side. 

“He was hurt!” cried Thisbe as they 
fled. 

Rosa was silent. 

“His forehead was b'eeding!” Thisbe 
leaned from the swaying car, looking 
back. She put her hair from her eyes. 
“Mother,” —piteously,—“‘stop!” 

The speed of the rattle-bang car in- 
creased, rather than slackened. 

“J—want — to — go — back, Mother,” 
stammered Thisbe against the soft winds. 
“Stop! Do you hear me? Mother!” 

“Hush!” said Rosa, sternly. 

But Thisbe caught at the brown hands 
on the steering-wheel, trying to halt the 
car. “He was hurt,” was her explana- 
tion. 

“Be still,” admonished Rosa gravely. 
“We must push on.” 

Thisbe suddenly wept. 
mitted. 

After that night Thisbe Lush wore the 
holy text on her heart, under her vaga- 
bond blouse. In towns that stretched 
from the land where the citron grows, she 
went dancing to the music of the hurdy- 
gurdy. Love was in her heart. She 
seemed to dance on knives. But the 
pennies must be made. And she danced 
on—loveless. 

Spring came, bringing mating birds and 
budding trees. Love in the spring made 
Thisbe pirouette with shyly bold glances 
over her shou!der—half expectant of be- 


“Tm 


“I’m not. 


“Ves,” she ad- 


The Road From Norwich s 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing overtaken by love. Rosa and Thisbe 
fared westward. Summer followed spring, 
then winter, a hard and long one. Spring 
with its light cruelty, found Thisbe danc- 
ing, lovelorn, in towns that never seemed 
to end. 

That summer the old red motorcar 
went to pieces. They were afoot once 
more. Thisbe trundled the hurdy-gurdy, 
because Rosa found the trails growing 
hard. In a corner of the Western world, 
when the nights were becoming raw, 
Rosa’s feet lagged. She said she could go 
on no longer. Her hand gripped Thisbe 
in mute anguish. 

They were skirting a strip of prairie- 
land in a route toward a cluster of 
villages. The night was starless. Rosa’s 
hand fell from Thisbe. She fell forward 
like a log. 

Thisbe knelt by the fallen figure. 
“Mother!” she whispered. 

Rosa was silent 

The sun was rising when a ranch-woman 
reined her horses near the path where 
Thisbe Lush played her hurdy-gurdy, to 
keep wild things away, and to summon 
human aid. 

After Rosa’s death Thisbe took the 
roads eastward. 


HE season of snow and ice was re- 

splendent; pikes and villages were be- 
decked in icicles; the sky was always 
brilliant, sometimes with snow-clouds, 
sometimes blue. The season of buds was 
flawless; the opening of the flowers and 
the quickening of the earth came like a 
song. At the height of a perfect summer 
season, on a moonlight evening, Thisbe 
trundled her hurdy-gurdy into the small 
New England city of Norwich. 

She was thin as a savage girl, with bold 
hip-lines and shy shoulder-curves; her skin 
was the color of hickory nuts; her lips 
were the hue of partridge berries; her 
eyes were warm and bright. 

The moon was like a burnished food- 
platter up in the Norwich sky. Every- 
thing was glazed with light. Through the 
orderly streets Thisbe played the hurdy- 
gurdy. The children of Norwich came 
running to hear the music. She would 
not take their pennies, but kissed the 
coppers. as she gave them back. She 
traversed a!l of Norwich under the sum- 
mer moon. 

When the moon was high and the city 
was so still that the birds could be heard 
in the trees, she came upon imposing 
gates that halted her. She stood looking 
at the gates, with the moonlight in her 
eyes. The gates were enscrolled with his 
name: Gad Hurley. 

Trundling her hurdy-gurdy, she entered 
the grounds of an ornate and huge man- 
sion. She climbed a drive silvered by 
the moon. Under a window that might 
be his, she played the hurdy-gurdy. In 
spite of Rosa’s death, in spite of the long, 
loveless seasons that had swung in their 
cycles since she had seen him, her face 
was bright as she played her tunes. He 
was her love; she was his. The seasons 
had swung her back to Norwich! 


She finished her round 
of tunes, only to begin 
them again. 

Midway, her fingers fell 
from the handle of the or- 
gan. 

The doors of the mansion had opened. 
He came down the steps. The moon 
shone full upon him as he crossed the 
lawn to the driveway. He was in eve- 
ning dress. 

She shrank into the shadow cast by the 
hurdy-gurdy. 

He reached her. he 
cried incredulously. 

She was silent. In the shadow, she 
looked at her battered shoes. 

He caught her hand. “It’s really— 
Thisbe!” he ejaculated. He looked at the 
hurdy-gurdy. ‘‘Where’s Rosa?” 

“Dead,” said Thisbe, eyes on his face. 

His look sobered. “Are you all alone 
in the world?” He weighed her hand on 
his palm. “So am I,” he told her im- 
pulsively. ‘My father died last year. 
My mother has married again. What a 
world it is, Thisbe, to be alone in! Rot- 
ten—isn’t it?” 

She was mute—still looking at him. 
One of her shoulders touched the hurdy- 
gurdy, and she leaned against it. The 
brightness of her face had clouded. Under 
her dusky hair her eyes half brooded. 


HE dropped her hand, to touch the 
crank of the hurdy-gurdy. “Think of 
your coming back to Norwich, after all 
this time!” he said. “What a life you 
must lead, roving about! I guess you’re 
pretty happy. You're not dolled up; you 
con’t have to bother with tubbing; you 
dip into spring water whenever you wish 
to. I guess, when you eat, the food tastes 
good—like rabbit-stew cooked over a 
wood fire—” He roused, laughed, and 
looked across the battered music-box at 
her. “Tell me what you’ve been doing all 
this time,” he commanded blithely. 

She did not answer. Surveying him 
until she could look no longer, she averted 
her head, rubbing her cheek on her lifted 
shoulder—warm color flowed up to the 
roots of her hair, and the corners of her 
mouth curved in love’s laughter. 

He watched the tides of color rise in 
her face. He spoke at random. “Think 
of your weathering the world on nothing 
but pennies! It shows how little money 
counts, Thisbe. I'll wager that you’ve 
been happier than I, in all this time.” 
He was buoyantly curious of her height- 
ened color and of the corners of her curv- 
ing mouth. He leaned on his end of the 
kurdy-gurdy, regarding her. 

They were wordless, while the moon 
sailed higher and the birds murmured 
sleepily in the trees. 

He took his crossed arms from the 
music-box with a gusty sigh. “I’ll give 
you a posy,” he told her, looking toward 
the gardens. He walked away. With a 
stretch of smooth lawn between them, he 
pulled a handful of blossoms. 

She clasped her hands behind her head, 
watching him. 

He brought her the flowers and thrust 
them into her velvet girdle. “They make 
you look all gypsy,” he commented. At 
her end of the hurdy-gurdy, he half seri- 
ously scrutinized her. “And what a 
gypsy!” he added in an undertone. 


“It’s Thisbe!” 
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She put one of the brilliant blossoms to 
her lips and ate it, petal by petal. 

He caught her arm, laughing. “You're 
just the same!” he ejaculated. ‘The 
same skinny, hungry little monkey! I 
remember how you ate the rose I gave 
you, years ago. You were sitting in the 
cushions of my car, a bunch of greasy 
flannel with a burt. right foot. I was 
crazy about you then, little potpie that I 
was! Say—do you know that I’m—crazy 
about you still?” His hand ran the length 
of her arm to her bold and shy wrist. 
“Why haven’t you come before, Thisbe?” 


Ss did not share his growing delight. 
Her brows formed a question-mark 
over her eyes. 

Quick to catch her withdrawal, he 
easily pulled her into his arms. “Little 
wildcat!” he laughed. “Go on. Scratch 
me! I like your untamed claws. Re- 
member how you scratched me that night 
in Florida, when I wanted to kidnap you? 
What a kid I was myself! I was going 
to play a joke on my people by bringing 
heme a hurdy-gurdy bride. I was going 
to marry you, that night when your 
nother scatted off with you.. Remember 
how you called to me, from her knee? 
She wouldn’t let you linger. Not she! 
She was a good mother; she’d learned a 
lot from the roads she’d traveled. But I 
wonder if she knew what a harmless kid- 
devil I was, that night, in Florida.” His 
hugely good-looking face was boyish under 
its veneer of high living. He put his cheek 
to hers, half as if he wanted to blubber. 
“Thisbe,” he muttered guiltily, “what a 
hog-run the world is!” He laughed, not so 
boyishly, and suddenly released her. 

She half fell against the hurdy-gurdy, 
freed of his arms. Her slight breast was 
rising and falling, and her eyes were bright 
and soft. “You never were a devil,” slid 
involuntarily from her lips. “You gave 
me a holy leaflet.” She touched her 
heaving breast. “I have it—here.” 

His arrested look was held by the slim 
brown hand against the immature breast. 
A shade of incredulity fell on his pam- 
pered young face. “You don’t mean to 
tell me that anything I gave you has kept 
you straight?” he cried. “I wish I could 
think that. And I do, Thisbe!” He put 
his hand on hers, and stared down at her, 
when he felt her wild heart beat. ‘Do 
you stil] hug that old text-leaflet?” he 
sputtered. ‘‘Honestly?” He laughed at 
the thought. ‘Show it to me,” he teased 
her. “I bet you're fibbing. I bet you 
haven’t got it.” He eyed her in a way 
that showed how often girls had lied to 
him. 

Verifying the ‘good at the bottom of 
him, she took the worn slip of paper from 
her blouse—and showed it to him. 
Shoulder against his, beautiful face bright, 
mouth happy, eyes down, she read him the 
text he had given her when a child: 
“Ponder the path of thy feet.’”’ Her out- 
cast voice made a sacred thing of the 
sentence, 

His stare was curious of her, and 
abashed. “Was that what I gave you?” 
he half laughed. “ ‘Ponder the path of 
thy feet.’” He put the text back into 
her blouse. “It wasn’t a bad thing to 
give such a beauty as you, was it?” The 
blood was high in his cheeks. He studied 
her. Then, with a jerk of his huge 














shoulders, he turned from her—and gave 
the hurdy-gurdy a shove with his foot. 
“You push on, Thisbe,” he commanded in 
a muffled tone. 

She remained immovable, her blouse 
slightly disarranged. 

He kept his eyes from her. ‘“Good-by,” 
he said huskily. “Thanks for the music 
to-night. Good luck with your pennies!” 
He managed to give her a straight, steady 
glance. “Run along, Thisbe. Be the 
good little monkey God meant you to be.” 


ae E suffused, and brows a black ques- 
tion-mark, she was motionless. She 
had learned love from every verdant 
spring, every burning summer, every 
bright autumn and white winter, since he 
had kissed her. 

Silently she obeyed him. She moved 
forward—and began to push the hurdy- 
gurdy along the drive that wound down to 
his gates. 

The moon was as high as it would get, 
and the beauty of the night was every- 
where. She reached his gates and went 
through them to the road. She trudged 
on. 


Norwich. 
on steadily. 


She did not turn, but moved 


He caught up with her and put a hand, 
“T’ve always | 


on the bar of the organ. 
wanted to push this old thing,” he said 
irrelevantly. “Let me have it for a 
while.” 
She took her hand from the bar, moving 
on, and making no comment. 
He pushed the hand-organ. 


grew on bushes, I'd play it,” he laughed. 


“If pennies grew on bushes, I'd never | 


play it again,” she said. 


“Why? Don’t you like it? I’m fond | 
of the old thing.” He trundled it/| 
affectionately. “I like its cracked tunes 


and the way it groans when you move it; 


I like this colored picture on the side and | 


I like what it! 
| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bidg., Phila, 


this slit of looking-glass; 
stands for—pennies and the open. We 
who live in dollars have nothing so lik- 
able. We turn plenty of cranks, but we 
don’t get the music—just as we dine, but 
don’t eat, as we joggle our feet, but don’t 
dance, as we wash, but don’t get clean.” 

She put her hand on the bar, walking 
beside him. A minute later she removed 
her hand. “Good-by, boy from Norwich,” 
she whispered. 

He would have put his arm about her 
waist—but touched a knife there. ‘You 
carry weapons!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes,” she said, going on. 

He kept pace with her. ‘“Wou'd you 
knife me if I took the path with you for 
a while?” 

si ad 

He half laughed. “Will you be coming 
the Norwich way again, Thisbe?” 

“No.” 

“Dance for me, Thisbe. 
crank and make the music. 
before—good-by.” 

She shook her head, tiking the bar of 
the hurdy-gurdy and pushing it on. “Good- 
by,” she said stolidly. 


Til turn the 
Just once— 


HE night made for love had a hun- 
dred sights and sounds to enhance it, 
bright by aths leading to shadows, birds 
stirring in the trees. When the. road hid 
him from her, she trundled the hurdy- 





Hearing footsteps, she knew that he | 
was coming after her, along the road from |! 


“Tf pennies | 
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gurdy to a ditch, flung her arms about it, 
and sobbed. 

She heard him running around the turn 
of the road! He was calling her! His 
voice sounded lost! 

He saw her prone in the ditch—and he 
jerked her up into his arms so violently 
that he hurt her. “Thisbe—love!” he 
stammered, out of breath from his dash 
after her. “It didn’t take much ponder- 
ing to make a path for my feet! They led 
me to you! I love you. What does it 
matter if you’re just a little monkey? I’m 
a big monkey myself. What does it mat- 
ter—any of it—except that I love you so? 
I want to go along with you, wherever you 
are going. I want to push the hurdy- 
gurdy over the hills, with you. I want 
some stew cooked over a wood fire. I 
want to play for pennies. I want you as 


you are—with that holy leaf on your 
heart. I want you, in the right way, 
Thisbe. My joke still pleases me. Little 
tall girl in a funny jacket, little sliver of 
wild holiness that I’ve kept holy, come 
back along the road a short way with me 
—to the Norwich church, Thisbe. I'll 
wake up the minister. We’ll be married to- 
night. Then—the hills, the hurdy-gurdy 
and the long open road from Norwich!” 
He picked her up in his arms, and half 
ran with her toward the small New Eng- 
land city, steeped in summer moonlight. 


HEN Gad Hurley, son of millions, 
wanted his way, he had it. In the 
Norwich church, after midnight, a sleepy, 
astounded cleric made Gad and Thisbe 
man and wife. 
Gad carried her in his arms down the 


church steps, back to the hurdy-gurdy, 
He pulled it from the ditch and showed 
her her face in the cracked slit of looking. 
glass. He looked at his own face, laugh- 
ing. With one hand he rolled the hurdy- 
gurdy before him along the road; with 
the other hand, he waved good-by to a 
lonely mammoth mansion. “Come, This- 
be!” he cried. 

A ome trudged along the road from Nor- 
wich. 

Afar were the hills of Connecticut, sil- 
ver-rimmed by the perfect night. Afar 
were clear streams, rich paths, open 
roads, fields, caves, fruits, hills leading to 
higher hills—beds of last year’s leaves, 
and pillows of last year’s pine-needles! 

(There will be another striking story by 
Gertrude Brooke Hamilton in an early 
issue.) 





Even Elsie thought so 
now. 

“Of course Susan Perk 
will do a great deal to keep 
Aunt Jane’s attention scat- 
tered,” she said. “That’s 
something. There’s nobody like Susan Perk 
to get off the subject and stay off of 
it, and to keep everyone else off of it. 
Grandfather, I don’t believe we left a 
clue. I’ve been thinking all day, and I 
can’t remember one.” 

“And no one would suspect us,” said 
Mr. Sprood. “We are the last anyone 
would suspect. I think that I'll get up 
now.” 


ANE SPROOD came home to dinner. 

She seemed her usual self and ate 
heartily, spearing a baked potat) across 
the table when she wished one. She men- 
tioned Susan Perk once, saying Susan 
would never, she feared, make an :dcal 
detective, being pessimistic by .atuce ona 
too talkative. After supper wlsi, doing 
her best to seem calm and nonchalant, 
asked a question: 

“Did you have any luck, Aunt Jare?” 

“Luck? No—no luck. I do not de- 
pend on luck.” 

“I mean,” said Elsie, “did you find 
any clues or anything?” 

“We discovered the burglar, if that 
is what you mean,” said Jane Sprood 
dryly. “My opinion is that a blind cow 
could have discovered the burglar. Su- 
san, did we find any clues?” 

Susan Perk raised her hands and 
turned her eyes to the ceiling to indi- 
cate that they had found millions. 

“Why, I ask,” said Jane Sprood, 
“should a burglar wishing to rob Ender- 
bury Wick’; house cut the telephone-wire 
outside a second-story window in this 
house when he could have cut it from 
the ground, just outside Enderbury 
Wick’s?” 

No one answered, least of all Heury 
Sprood. 

“I mention no names,” wid Jane 
Sprood, “but why did Sergeant Gulpin 
say there were no clues * hen remnants 
of cheese sprinkled with powdered sugar 
were found in the Wicks’ kitchen? Who 
has a depraved taste for cheese and 
sugar?” 

There was no answer. Mr. Sprood’s 
tongue was too dry for speech. 


A Career of Crime 


(Continued from page 71) 


“T say nothing about the wire’s being 
cut just outside your window, Father. 
I say nothing about the nicks in the 
blades of your shears. Susan, how many 
finger-prints did we find?” 

“Eight hundred and seven,” answered 
Susan. 

“Seven hundred and eight, Susan; 
learn to be exact!” said Jane Sprood. 
“Seven hundred and eight! But I say 
nothing about them—about their being 
identical with yours, Father. I say noth- 
ing about finding Mrs. Wick’s spoons 
and forks in the ash-pit under our fur- 
nace—absolutely nothing. These are but 
subsidiary clues. The burglar might have 
cut the wire outside Father’s window, us- 
ing Father’s shears, to give a false scent. 
He might have used rubber gloves with 
the finger tips molded to reproduce 
Father’s finger-prints. He might have 
hidden the silver under our furnace to 
inculpate Father. I say nothing of these 
things, Father, because you might still 
have known nothing of the burglary.” 

Henry Sprood was now sitting on the 
edge of his chair. His mouth was open- 
jag and closing in a vain effort to con- 
fess, but not a word would issue from 
his dry throat. A thought flashed through 
his brain that he had never really known 
his daughter Jane before, for as she tor- 
tured him she smiled. There was no 
anger in her eyes or in her voice. She 
spoke as a keen-scented crime-hound 
would speak, without malice, without 
triumph. 

“All these things, Father, might still 
have happened to be without your guilty 
knowledge, but—” 

“Aunt Jane,” said Elsie here, “do you 
mean to sit there and say Grandpa is a 
burglar? Do you mean to say iy grand- 
father stole those spoons? I’m su_prised, 
Aunt Jane, that you should call your own 
father a thief.” 


ME SPROOD was making vain, unin- 
telligible gestures with his hands. 
Now Jane Sprood turned to him. 

“TI don’t wonder, Father, that you are 
surprised, because you are the last man 


in the world to suspect 
yourself of burglary, as | 
well know. This is a 
great surprise to you, I’m 
sure. But it is the truth. 
You, Father, stole the 
Enderbury Wick spoons and forks.” 

“Glug—glug-glug,” said Henry Sprood 
thickly. 

“It was cheese,” said Susan Perk. 
“Goodness knows—” 

“You had been eating cheese and walk- 
ing in your sleep, Father,” said Jane 
Sprood gently. “You had been reading 
crime-stories. Of course, dear, you re- 
member nothiny of it, but you went to 
the Wicks’ and stole their silver and hid 
it in the hole under our furnace.” 

“And goodness knows it’s a wonder 
Enderbury Wick didn’t come down and 
kill you with a pistol,” said Susan Perk, 
“as he would have done if he hadn’t been 
such a peeving specimen of man. It’s 
a blessing you didn’t fall down the cel- 
lar stairs and break your neck, gallivant- 
ing around in your night-shirt.” 

“Father wears pajamas, Susan,” said 
Jane sharply. “And now, Father, do you 
wonder how I know you stole the silver 
when you were walking in your sleep?” 

“Yes,” said Elsie eagerly, “he wonders.” 

“Because,” said Janc Sprood, “last 
night you got up in your sleep, Father, 
went to the cellar, got the silver and 
took it back to the Enderbury Wicks’.” 

Henry Sprood raised himself feebly 
“1 his chair, his career of crime at an 
end. 

“Thank you, Jane,” he said tremulous- 
ly. “I think [ll ¢0 up to bed. Now 
I know how I got that splinter in the 
palm of my foot.” 

“Splinter, hey?” said Susan Perk brisk- 
ly. “You want to look out for blood- 
poison. My Cousin Hiram Perk had to 
have his leg cut off abov. the knee from 
the very same reason and cause. ‘It’s 
nothing,’ he says; and the next thing he 
knew, his toes swelled up—” 

“Susan!” said Jane Sprood sharply. “If 
you can’t talk more cheerful, you’d bet- 
ter go home. You talk too much.” 

For that was Jane Sprood’s frank, out- 
spoken way. 

(Another of Jane Sprood’s adventures in 
detection will be described in the next, the 
September, issue of The Green Book Mag- 
azine. 
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Shock 


(Continued from page 41) 


“Isn’t it? Isn’t it?” he acquiesced, his 
smiling eyes upon her. 


[5 was after the men had gone, and 
Mrs. Townsend had disappeared for a 
nap, leaving Wilhelmina alone, that the 
idea budded in her mind and began to 
grow. Her friend’s words began to say 
themselves over in her mind: ‘The only 
woman who can thoroughly interest Peter 
Hale is a hopeless neurotic.” Well, and 
why not, said the little devil, which 
tempted her. It sat up on its curled tail 
and whispered the old bromide about love 
and war. She put the little devil be- 
hind her, tail and all. 

Her mind flashed her a memory of 
Peter, straight, strong, vital, speaking of 
his work, his revolutionizing work. She 
wanted to help him, to inspire him to— 


She crossed to the bookcase, and from 
out behind a row of books, where she had 
liidden it, she took the volume on shell- 
shock. It was the book he had left that 
first day she had seen him. She had 
glanced over it before, intending to talk 
to him about it, but he had laughingly 
forbidden shop-talk. But this was dif- 
ferent. She provided herself with a block 
of paper, carefully sharpened a pencil for 
notes, and cleared a place at the table. 
She drew up a chair and settled down 
as ~_ who undertakes a long and difficult 
task. 

“I’m glad I had that shell-shock case!” 
she remarked to herself before she settled 
down to work. 

(This delightful story by the author of 
“Bambi” will be continued in our next 
issue.) 





Beauty and the Beast 


(Continued from page 67) ° 


crying in his heart, or really. Antoine 
sang on; his voice had never sounded 
more wonderful, more tender, more 
passionate, sadder. The song ended, and 
then quite quietly the men went away. 
Babette had vanished too, I noticed. 

Antoine was laughing, joking as he 
helped Mother pack up the crazy little 
harmonium and carry it indoors. He 
never noticed that Babette was not there, 
for once, though usually if she were out 
even before the damp began to rise, he 
grew excited. But to-night he was talk- 
ing and laughing with Mother. 

Suddenly he clapped his hand to his 
pocket. 

“TI had forgotten,” he said gayly. “The 
present is still to be fetched. I will walk 
in, I think, and get a lift back.” 

Babette entered as he spoke, and asked 
hurriedly what he had said; he shook 
his finger at her: 

“Aha! You want to guess the secret! 
You come one second too late, sweet- 
heart!” 

He turned to Mother and said: 

“There is no tragedy comparable to 
that of coming just one second too late— 
is there, dear friend?” 

And he began to chant that idiotic 
rhyme about the pigs going to market. 

But he kissed Babette and went off 
whistling, and Babette sat down at a 
little table and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

Mother and I didn’t speak for a little, 
but Mother put her arm round her; at 
last she said to Babette: 

“You know, my dear, you must tell 
him. It’s the only way.” 

Babette looked up then, and for the 
first time I saw there was fire in her. 

“Tell him? Tell Antoine?” she echoed. 
“T’d rather die first. I’d rather live in 
any torture—do you hear? He saved 


me, starved for me, shared all his joy 
with me, spent his life for me. I may not 
Jove him as he deserves to be loved— 
I don’t. 


But oh, I'll try and be good to 





him. It’s all I can do. I didn’t ask for 
this other love to come. I’ve prayed 
for it to go away, and it wont. I’ve seen 
John now for the last time in both our 
lives. It’s all over and done with—” 

A man came in and beckoned Mother, 
and she went with him. I slipped out 
after her, and I heard the man’s voice, 
hoarse, unsteady, say: 

“You know what a man he was to 
jest, madame. We did not believe he 
would mount the bicycle; we thought 
he was playing the fool, as he was, with- 
out realizing his own danger. And even 
while we laughed, he managed to start 
the engine, and then jumped on, and 
went off like that, laughing, waving to 
us, and rode straight, straight, I tell you, 
at the ravine. Even then, because I sup- 
pose he believed he could slip off on the 
very edge, as it were, we saw him wave 
again. He was quite dead when we came 
to him,—it took a little time to climb 
down,—dead, and he was Antoine the 
singer, and had won the decoration!” 

Mother was crying too. 

I don’t remember how we told Babette, 
and even I never guessed the truth till 
one day when Mother was ill. It was 
nearly a year after Antoine’s death, and 
Babette had been married a month. 
Mother was going through some papers 
and handed me one to réad. 

“If I never know love again myself,” 
she said, “I shall be glad I recognized it 
in another life. Read that.” 

It was a note, just a few-words in 
Antoine’s ‘handwriting, addressed to 
Mother. 


My friend, this is to bid you good- 
by. I entered behind John and I saw 
Babette’s face. I want that look to be 
always there. It will be my gladdest, 

_ dearest memory. 
ANTOINE. 
(Olive Wadsley will tell another of 
Christian Dean’s adventures in Romance 
in the next issue.) 
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Borrowed Lives 


(Continued from page 25) 


herself as a wild rose bud, but she had 
physical and mental fastidiousness, a 
spiritual supremacy over her surround- 
ings. 
“I don’t know why I did not think of 
marrying her. It would have been better 
than the yokel and the tow-headed chil- 
dren and the butter-earned skirt, and that 
would have been better than what did 
happen. She would have had me, then. 
But it never occurred to me. She was 
my daughter, the real child of my mental 
and esthetic delight, the real spirit of the 
woods, of youth and beauty, and I never 
thought that I had the only key to her 
salvation. 

“Cotter came up here as Mr. Williams’ 
guest when she was nineteen years old, 
and he met her in my shack. Now, he 
never did her physical harm—neither that 
year nor the next, which was her last year. 

“When he first looked at her, 1 thought 
it was the way an Academician might look 
at a Raphael in a junk-shop, or an epi- 
cure might Jook at terrapin in a lumber- 
kitchen. 

“Now, if you know Cotter, you will 
know what he did. It isn’t drink which 
makes me think this. He inhaled the 
soul of that little girl, That sounds ex- 
travagant, grotesquely horrible, but if I 
ever have been sober in my life, it is what 
I would say he did. 

“He fascinated her. His consideration 
for her was exquisite. I never felt that 
she could come to any possible harm with 
him. He taught her beauties which I had 
missed myself and so could not show her. 

“He was a sophisticated man, and he 
ought to have known what the male idea 
so presented to a young, imaginative, 
beautiful girl would do. I ought to have 
known myself, but I had been out of the 
complex of life so long that I had social 
myopia. Then, I wanted her to be happy 
and to gain benefit. This was a rare 
opportunity for her character and under- 
standing. So I did not take alarm. But 
he knew; he knew better. He knew this 
could not be done-up here in the woods 
with such a creature as Emily. 

“I’d have more respect for him if he 
had wanted her body, which he didn't. 
He wanted her youth, her beauty, her 
virgin mind, her moods, her soul; and he 
got them, and I know. I love her now 
too much not to understand. And he 
destroyed her, her world, me, the woods, 
the very beauties he had shown her. 

“He went home, and she faded. She 
became listless. I could not interest her. 
She died standing up. Then she had a 
flash of determination and resolve, des- 
perate resolve. She went away, ran away, 
disappeared. 

“She was gone a year, and no one 
knew what happened to her. She came 
back, and she never told me. She would 
have told me if she would have told any- 
She was dead spiritually.” 

Fellows produced the bottle again. 

“Ahead there,” he said, “‘is a tall, black, 
splintered stump. It used to be the most 
majestic tree along the road. I always 
drink to it.” 


He took three large gulps and replaced 
the bottle. 

“Then she killed herself physically. I 
know how she did it, because she once 
suggested how final and certain the act 
would be. She could not swim. She took 
the boat and rowed into the middle of 
the lake at twilight, when Venus was like 
a world of love aflame in the west. 

“Then she stood up in the stern of the 
boat, facing Venus, and as she jumped, 
she pushed the boat away from her. 

“It was, as she had said, so very cer- 
tain.” 

Fellows took another drink, 
object in particular, and said: 

“We recovered the boat.” 


to no 


CHAPTER X 


EFORE his return Sent visited Fei- 

lows. Jed Williams’ obstinacy in re- 
fusing to undergo an operation, and Sent’s 
skill in performing it, had been in conflict 
for consequences for two weeks, and the 
physician had won. 

He went to see Fellows when Williams 
was able to sit up in bed. Fellows had 
built his house on the hill of a peninsular 
promontory, a hemlock-covered hill which 
projected into the short thoroughfare con- 
necting the lakes. 

“T built it myself,” said Fellows. 
probably atrocious. But it’s me.” 

He led the way about with pride. 

“I’ve told you a story I don’t talk 
about,” he said at last. “T’ll show you 
something else.” 

Sent followed him through the moss- 
spotted hemlocks to the extremity of the 
point. 

“That was her lake,” he said, pointing 
to the mirror to the right. ‘This”—he 
stepped forward ten paces to a place, a 
little mound marked by a cross—‘“is her 
grave.” 

“You said with significance,” Sent sug- 
gested, “that the boat was recovered.” 

“T buried the oars,” said Fellows. 

When they had returned to the house, 
Fellows lighted a fire of pine faggots and 
pine-knots which had been laid. As it be- 
gan to crackle, he rose from his knees 
and faced the broad top of the fireplace. 

“T always like to take a drink,” he said, 
“when the bottle is directly in the center 
of the top, and two chairs are drawn up in 
front of the fire. Now look.” 

The bottle was in the center, a glass on 
each side, and two wooden rocking-chair: 
were drawn close to the fire. 

Fellows poured a drink for Sent and 
one for himself, reduced the strength with 
water, and without asking Sent if he 
wanted it, handed him a glass. Sent took 
it, and the two drank to the bottle which 
was in the center of the top of the fire- 
place. 

“Did Cotter ever know what happened 
to Emily?” Sent asked. 

“So far as I know, not,” said Fellows. 
“T’d not say whether she saw him or not 
when she ran away. -Sometimes I think 
she did; sometimes I think she didn’t. I 
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mostly think she didn’t, when I consider 

that she came back. I don’t believe he 

would have allowed her to come back if 

she had found him. He did not come 

back here after that year, and I never 
ke to Mr. Williams about it. 

“T like Williams and admire him, but 
he is wholly of the objective world. It 
would require a man of the subjective 
world to understand this. Its secret and 
its essence are not in externals. They 
belong to the internal world. Williams 
could not understand, and so I never told 


him. We'll have the other half of that 
drink.” 
Sent, to his own astonishment, took 


what was offered him. 

“We may never see each other again, 
Doctor,” said Fellows, “but this is an 
occasion. I feel that you have been in- 
terested in Emily. Now your patient is 
safe. You and I will have another drink 
because there is a south wind blowing 
down the thoroughfare and there is a king- 
fisher sitting on the limb of that deadfall 
which leans out over the lake. Then we'll 
take the boat and go out to the bar just 
off the mouth of the thoroughfare. Here’s 
a pole with a reel you'll like. We'll each 
catch a three-pound silver bass, and a: 
twilight we'll come back and have an- 
other drink because there is a scarlet re- 
flection in the west, and then I’ll cook the 
fish.” 

Sent laughed. 

“We'll have a drink to the laugh,” said 
Fellows. “The air absorbs it. You have 
the Valhallan delight. The ozone takes 
up the poison.” 


HE saw that Sent’s eyes were taking in 
all the details of his wall, whereon 
his guns and rods were hung. 

“T hate to kill things,” said Fellows, 
“but I do as I need them. My inclina- 
tion is to be neurotic. I cannot tolerate 
that. I kill a deer once a yeaz, anc there’s 
nothing I like more than a deer, and 
nothing I hate to kill more, but I cannot 
alienate myself from the scheme of life. 
And now we'll have a drink because we 
are going to catch two silver bass—we 
two who have dislike of a man in com- 
mon, and who may never see each other 
again.” 

Sent was to return on a late night train, 
impatient to get to Burr Place and fear- 
tul again that Cotter had not been 
leisurely, but frantic in the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose Sent knew he had; but 
there was no reason why he should not 
spend the few hours as Fellows wished. 

As they were casting into the weeds of 
the bar by the mouth of the thoroughfare, 
Sent wondered to what extent Cotter 
really had indulged his appetite for youth. 
Here was an instance in the north where 
he had merely touched in his life, touched 
and made a tragedy. He wondered if 
common observation would see anything 
more in the case of Emily than a sus- 
ceptible girl foolish enough to be thrown 
off her balance and. out of her environ- 
ment by a superlatively interesting, gra- 
cious and charming man who was atten- 
tive and kind to" her, who was interested 
in her and tried to help her. It was a 
mystic malevolence. 

“T never fish in her lake,” said Fellows, 
casting. “Sometimes I guide strangers 


about here, but I never let them fish in it. 


I tell them it is fished out. There’s a 
heron coming up out of the marsh. Gen- 
erally I take a drink when I see a heron, 
but we left the bottle at home. Some- 
times I wonder if Cotter actually knew 
what he could do and what he was doing 
to Emily.” 

“T think he knew what the consequences 
might be—probably would be,” said 
Sent. “It wouldn’t make any difference 
to him. He is more than any man I ever 
knew, a man of the subjective world.” 

“That’s what I thought. MHere’s our 
first bass.” He played a spiritedly fight- 
ing fish for a moment and brought it to 
the boat; Sent with a dip-net landed it. 

“Not much over two,” said Fellows. 
“Yours will be three.” 

Sent made another cast and had a 
strike. 

“I’m nearly always right,” said Fel- 
lows. “That’s our dinner. Now we'll go 
back and fry them in butter.” 


ENT sat by the fire later while Fel- 

lows was busy in the kitchen. He 
was having what Fellows said was 
necessary to a complete appreciation of 
his condition—a drink of whisky and 
water, a toddy in a huge tumbler. 

“I always take a drink,” said Fellows, 
“when I sit by a fire of pine-knots, just 
before lighting the reading lamp, when the 
last twilight is in the west.” 

Fellows had on an ~pron. His sleeves 
were rolled up. He had flour on his hands 
and on his face. He had come in from 
the kitchen and stood with a toddy in 
one hand and z broad-bladed knife in the 
other. 

“What are some of the other things to 
which you occasionally take a drink?” 
Sent asked. 

“Well, occasionally to the northern 
lights when they are flashing brilliantly, 
to a wolf-call when it comes from far 
away, to a stag bounding over the wind- 
falls, to the white frost when you find it 
on the ax-handle and the logs, to the first 
scurry of snow, to the north wind in the 
pines, to partridge feeding on the clover 
by the trail, to « chipmunk coming up a 
log to get acquainted with: you, to the 
warblers under the Norway pine, to a 
porcupine wabbling along a log, to the 
raspberries when they are ready to drop 
from the bushes, to the blueberries when 
you have them in a pie, to a sunset which 
opens the portals of the gods, to a rain 
which comes out of the northeast, to six 
feet of snow, to the first arbutus—there 
are a number of marvelous things.” 

Sent’s practices that evening were 
atrociously inconsiderate of his general 
abstemiousness, but he recognized the 
peculiarity of the occasion. 

Fellows with a lantern took him over 
the trail to Williams’ house and left him 
at the door. 

“If you see Cotter and talk to him,” he 
said, “you might tell him that I buried 
the oars. The family recovered the body 
later. It belonged to them. But tell Cot- 
ter that I always feel there were two men 
in the boat with Emily when she went out 
into the lake that evening—that I was 
pulling one oar, and that he was pulling 
the other.” 

(The next installment of this great story 
of a spiritual vampire brings it to an inter- 
esting crisis.) 
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The Drama in Its B. V. D.’s 


(Continued from page 63) 


slender thread of connecting. interest. 
Chicago was their first stop of conse- 
quence, and after a few weeks there they 
came to New York. Here Mr. Morrissey. 
who has devoted his time to the varieties 
for many years and is therefore little 
known iin the so-called legitimate theaters, 
was hailed as a patter comedian who long 
ago should have been promoted to the 
bigger revues, and Elizabeth Brice dupli- 
cated her old-time success as a singer of 


| cuddly ballads concerning love and the 
| moon. 


Assisting them were Clarence 
Nordstrom, May Boley, Lon Haskell and 
several other gifted entertainers of ‘the 
’alls. 


“tT OVE LAUGHS,” another of the rose- 


tinted comedies of the spring sea- 
son that blossomed in May and faded in 
June, was rather a pale reflection of “The 
Boomerang,” though there is no evidence 
that the author, George D. Parker, in- 
tended it should be. It was of passing 
interest because it brought Jessie Glen- 
dinning back to the Broadway stage, from 
which she has been absent for some time. 
She is an attractive ingénue, this young 
woman, and of such sound schooling in the 
theater that she seems quite certain of 
being numbered with the leading women 
of the future. 

Jessie’s réle in “Love Laughs” was, as 
intimated, not unlike that played by Mar- 
tha Hedman in “The Boomerang.” She 
was Helen Moore of London, and like 
Martha, she sought employment as a 
nurse in the office of another middle-aged 
bachelor, Dr. John Norton, who was so 
darned scientific that he never expected 
to fall in love. He knew too much of 
the charming sex ever to be a victim. 
We left him in the last act, 
after he had played opposite Helen Moore 
for two hours, and had saved her from 
the police when she was unjustly accused 
of stealing her dead mother’s diamonds, 
we left him then kissing her full upon 
the mouth while the blue moonlight fil- 
tered through the arbutus and fell in rip- 
ples over her prettiest pink frock. No 
wonder Love laughed. 


iy the centrist group at ‘the “Frolic” 
stands Sylvia Day, in black lace tights. 
A hard-working and also a hard-thinking 


' girl is Sylvia. She lives in Brooklyn, and 
recently when the women employed by 


the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company as 


| conductors of their street-cars were urg- 


ing the passage of a bill prohibiting the 
employment of women after ten P. M. 
Sylvia immediately saw the danger to 
herself and her sisters, and wrote a let- 
ter to the editor. 

She did not blame the street-car gir!s 
for objecting to long hours, said she, and 
ten o’clock was late enough for anyone 
ordinarily. But how about the girls who 
did not begin work much before mid- 
night? What of them? The letter. re- 
sulted in the affixing of an amendment to 
the law giving professional women a 


-chance.to earn their honest living in a 


Midnight Frolic if they have to. 


IANA ALLEN is not in Sylvia Day’s 

immediate group at the “Frolic.” 
She is associated with the Right Wing, 
which is ultra-conservative. It happens 
that Diana has never had to fight for her 
rights. When she decided that she 
wanted to go on the stage, she just went. 
She was selected first for the Cocoanut 
Grove show at the Century. She could 
not sing, and she could not dance, but 
she could look beautiful without half try- 
ing. As a result she has worked three 
years in New York, and has never had to 
travel. Diana’s face is her fortune and 
no mistake. 


R. AND Mrs. Maurice Movvet, or 

Maurice and Florence Walton, as 
the programs announce them, came back 
from Belgium and France the other day, 
Maurice in the uniform of the Be!gian 
army and Florence Walton in a new Paris 
frock. They are to resume their dancing 
engagements this season, after the war's 
interruptions, and are a feature of the 
current “Follies.” With the withdrawal 
of the Castles, through the death of 
Captain Vernon, Maurice and Elizabeth 
Walton have only Carl Hyson and Dor- 
othy Dickson to question their supremacy 
in the field—or vice versa, if you happen 
to be talking with the Hyson-Dickson 
duo. 


7 new beauty of the “Follies,” by 
the way, is Mauresette. Like Do- 
lores, she too was a Lucile model and was 
engaged primarily to wear gowns. The 
beauty-sharps who induced her to try 
the stage insist that before the year is out 
she will be the most talked-of member oi 
the show-girl group. Jessie Reed, the 
Texas beauty, still holds her adherents, 
and she has the satisfacticn of knowing 
that she is, so far as the records show, the 
highest-priced chorus-girl in America, 
drawing the neat wage of one hundred dol- 
lars weekly. Others have been paid more, 
but not while they were still in the chorus. 
They have been given a few lines to 
speak, and the minute a chorus-girl has 
anything to say, she is numbered with 
the minor principals. It is interestinz 
to know that the average salary paid cho- 
rus beauties in 1907, when the “Follies” 
started, was from eighteen to twenty- 
seven dollars. Now the least of them 
receive thirty-five dollars, a lot of them, 
fifty and many seventy-five dollars. 


HE chorus, however, is not as gen- 

erally frowned upon as it used to be. 
Most prima donnas began in the chorus, 
and several I know could profitably return 
to it. Janet Velie, for one, did that very 
thing, and quite of her own volition. She 
was in New York, singing in the ensemble 
of “The Only Girl,” having come on from 
Denver, which is her home town, and 
found herself a place immediately. A 
few months later she had a chance to 
sing a minor part in “Have a Heart,” and 
refused it because she did not think she 
was sufficiently experienced. So she went 
over to the “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” company 
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with the intention of learning to dance as! 


well as sing, and was soon thereafter made} 
an understudy. She sang the prima donna! 
réle in “Going Up” when Edith Day quit} 
the cast and was selected for “La La 
Lucille” on the strength of the impres- 
sion she made. 


ITTLE Ann Orr of the “She’s a Good 

Fellow” company is another fair maid-| 
en who swears by her chorus beginnings. 
She came to town expecting to put in 
several months studying dramatic art 
under instructors. She was just out of 
St. Anthony’s Academy in Chicago, and 
her idea was that if a girl wanted to be 
an actress, she should first learn to act. 
The manager to whom she told the story 
advised her to try the chorus for a season, 
so that she might see how she liked it. 

She liked it so well she went right along 
with it, getting into ‘““The Beauty Shop” 
a season or so later and singing “ "Twas in 
September” so well she was immediately 
advanced to a more prominent position in 
the line-up. 


Ariadne 


(Continued from page 34) 


noon he was knocking at the door of his 
former sweetheart. He was shown into 
the drawing-room, whither Teresa came 
flying as soon as she heard he was there; 
she was in deshabille, her hair loose, her 
breast heaving. At the sight of him she 
gave a cry, and flung herself on his neck 
in a passion of tears; her loosened locks 
fell around him; and she entwined him in 
those arms, those strong, supple, passion- | 
ate arms that never again were to relax 
their hold on the prey. | 

At Nice meantime Helen Michalis was! 
waiting for the return of her beloved and}! 
counting the hours. Alas! Days and) 
weeks went by, and Georges de Sommiére! 
never reappeared. Terésa Olivieri had re-| 
claimed her own. Certain of victory from| 
the moment she had her errant lover with- 
in range of her lips and eyes, she had 
swept him off to a secret nook of the} 
Apennines, where like the goddess of the! 
Venusberg, she lavished on her Tann- 
hauser the benumbing caresses that make| 
all else forgotten. Ashamed of his craven 
surrender, Sommiére dared not even con- 
fess his weakness to the forsaken bride 
who awaited him, the bride who refused) 
to believe in so cruel an abandonment. | 

And she awaits him still, there in her} 
villa of Les Lauriers, halfway up the val-| 
ley of Saint Barthélemy. 

She lives like a nun and receives no-! 
body. 

She was pointed out to me one evening 
as she paced along the pine-shaded terrace} 
of the villa. Frail, thin and pallid, in her 
black garments, the mourning-garb of love 
betrayed, she walked in the light of the 
last red flush of the dying sun. At times 
she leaned upon her terrace wall, and like 
Ariadne on the rocks of Naxos, through 
the lower levels of air already sunk in 
shadow she watched with woe-struck eyes 
the cold blue surface of the estranging 
sea where it stretched eastward through 
the mists toward Bordighera, toward that 
Italy where her lover had long since for- 
gotten her in the all-powerful arms of 
Terésa . Olivieri. 
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not answer to the require- 
ments, and that they could 
not employ me any longer. 
Again I was stranded in a 
strange world, and _ this 
time stranded more com- 
pletely than had been the case before, 
because I was almost at the end of the 
money I had brought with me from Eu- 
rope. 

It was at this juncture that I received 
letters from home. They implored me to 
come *back and to resume my former 
existence. But by now I had tasted the 
pleasures of independence, and I had 
learned to love America as represented 
by New York so much in spite of the 
cruel disappointments by which I had 
been besieged, the idea of returning to 
Europe was anything but pleasant to me. 
Rather than do so, I determined to make 
another try, and to see whether there 
were not after all means of earning my 
living in New York. 

The past months had been bitter ones 
indeed; yet they had been of immense 
profit to me, inasmuch as I had dis- 
covered that neither birth nor a high posi- 
tion could be of any use in a world built 
upon the principles of business. I had 
further learned that in order to make 
one’s way in this world, one had to work 
hard, and to depend solely upon one’s 
personal efforts and merits, and only upon 
these. I had realized the strength of in- 
dividuality, and I had acquired the de- 
sire to overcome the many difficulties 
that lay in my path by will and hard 
work. 


Se I did not feel very 
happy on that summer evening when 
I reached “home” after having been dis- 
missed from the store. 

What was I to do in the future? 

I would have given much to anyone 
who would have been able to tell me. 
And then suddenly a new thought struck 
me; why could I not get into the 
“movies”? At the same time I could not 
help smiling—bitterly, I fear—as I real- 
ized the despair and indignation that my 
people at home would feel, if they were 
ever to hear of my doing such a thing. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of —— 
an actress in a film company! Truly, 
the world was coming to an end if such 
a thing could be possible. But my ex- 
periences in and of America had done 
away with many of my inherited preju- 
dices, and the next morning found me 
in the spacious offices of a famous film 
company asking to be enrolled among its 
players. 

But here again I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The company would have 
nothing to say to me, so to speak. They 
had no vacancies, they informed me, add- 
ing that they did not employ young 
women who were entirely without experi- 
ence. 

What was I to do now? 

I had changed my last twenty-dollar 
note that morning, and destitution stared 
me in the face. I had a few pieces of 
jewelry, however, that I, of course, 
might sell. The idea was inexpressibly 
unpleasant, but the thought of being 
turned out into the street through ina- 
bility to meet my rent was worse, so I 
made up my mind to go to a jeweler the 


A Princess in Search of a jos 


(Continued from page 19) 


very next day, and to try and dispose of 
ene or two of the valuable ornaments 
which I had brought over with me to 
America. 

My frst visit was to the most famous 
jeweler in New York. There they ex- 
amined with great attention the diamond 
cluster-ring which I timidly offered to 
them for sale, and then they plied me 
with innumerable questions as to who I 
was, whence I came, where I lived, and 
from where I had the jewel of which I 
wanted to dispose. I replied to these 
various inquiries to the best of my ability, 
safeguarding my identity, but could see 
at once that not one word which I said 
was believed. At last the person attend- 
ing me announced that he regretted very 
much that the firm could not buy the 
jewel. 

I thereupon decided I had better go to 
some small dealer who might perhaps 
prove less suspicious of my ownership of 
my diamonds. 

I visited several such establishments 
along Broadway and Amsterdam Avenue, 
and the best offer which I could obtain 
was two hundred dollars for a ring which 
had cost as many thousands. I did not 
wish to conclude such an outrageous bar- 
gain, and went home without having done 
anything except spend one dollar and fifty 
cents in car- and bus-fares. 

Again Miss Smith proved to be my 
savior. Chance or Providence brought 
her to me, just at that moment of misery. 
To her I related my story, and as usual 
she had a bit of sound advice to offer 
to me. 

“What nonsense to try and sell these 
fine things!” she scolded me. “Far better 
pawn them; there are plenty of places 
where they will loan you two hundred 
dollars for them, and some day you can 
get them back.” 


PAWNSHOP! I had heard of such 
things, but I had no idea how one 
could borrow money from them. Miss 
Smith laughed when I explained to her 
my perplexity, and without giving me 
time to think twice, obliged me to put 
on my hat, and carried me off to a place 
in Columbus Avenue, where she intro- 
duced me to a kind of patriarch with 
whom she appeared to be upon excellent 
terms, who generously offered to loan me 
two hundred and fifty dollars for my ring. 
By now my twenty dollars had 
dwindled to fifteen, I had to pay my 
month’s rent the next day, and some- 
thing told me that my landlady would 
not show herself merciful if I was not 
able to meet it. With a sinking heart 
I accepted the two hundred and fifty 
dollars and parted from my beloved ring 
with the conviction that I should prob- 
ably never see it again. 

Noticing my despair, Miss Smith with 
her usual kind-heartedness tried to con- 
sole me. 

“If I were you,” she said, “I should 
not trouble to remain any longer in this 
country. Far better go home than starve 
in New York.” 


But I would not go 
home. I had by that time 
come to the conviction 
that America was the only 
. country fit to live in, the 
only one where a human 
creature could exist in freedom, and 
eventual security, and I meant yet to win 
my independence, and to do what so many 
other girls around me had done, and did 
every day—earn my daily bread, and the 
means to put some butter upon it occasion- 
ally by my own intelligence. I knew that 
I could’ work; the great difficulty was to 
find a suitable kind of work in which 
I would not prove the failure I had been 
thus far. 

“I will not go home,” I replied. “I 
mean to remain in America; I love Amer- 
ica, and I will yet oblige America to 
give me what I seek.” 


Mss SMITH shrugged her shapely 
shoulders, a favorite gesture of hers, 
but did not reply. When she left me, I 
had another good cry. My visit to the 
pawnshop had completely demoralized me, 
and I felt disgraced by having applied 
for that sort of help in order that I might 
live. 

I spent a sleepless night, but the next 
morning found me determined not to give 
up the struggle. 

I convinced myself finally that no mat- 
ter how disagreeable a pawnshop might 
be, it was better to have recourse to it 
than to borrow money from one’s so- 
called friends. At least, one was not 
under a personal obligation. My pride 
had been wounded to the quick by Miss 
Smith’s remarks. It was evident that 
she, like the rest of the world, thought 
me a failure. Well, I resolved, I would 
show them yet that such was not the case, 
and I would at last come out on top 
in the painful situation in which I found 
myself. 

I finally came to the conclusion that 
what I lacked chiefly was self-assurance. 
Things had come to a crisis with me. It 
was a case of dying or winning. I did 
not wish to die; and I meant to win, and 
to earn for myself an honest independence 
in this great and marvelous country which 
I had grown to love and to admire in 
spite of the fact that, up to now, it had 
shown itself a harsh stepmother to me. 
And if I did go under, I preferred dying 
in America to living in Europe, where, 
in spite of the many convulsions which 
had transformed it, old prejudices were 
still interfering with the personal liberty 
of private individuals, and preventing 
them from taking up their share of the 
great general burden which the shoulders 
of the whole world must henceforth 
carry. 

When I had come to that decision, I 
felt that nothing more could be done that 
night, and I went to bed full of courage 
and energy, and more determined than 
I had ever been before, to find a way out 
of my present difficulties. I felt I had 
reached a turning-point in my life, and 
something told me that the bad times I 
had gone through were at last at an end, 
and that Fate would henceforth smile 
upon me. 

(The way in which this real princess 
finally attained success in the workaday 
world will be revealed next month.) 





